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A Few Words of Introduction 


Your Editor has been giving a great 
deal of thought to the young women 
among his readers; to the girls just out 
of school and trying to settle down 
to a new life in the old home, to make 
new friendships which shall be as warm 
as the dear comradeships of college 
days; to the other girls just out of 
their old homes and trying to learn the 
conduct of new ones; to young women 
of many sorts and conditions, struggling 
with old, old problems and with yet other 
problems that no generation of young 
womanhood has faced before. 

Conditions are peculiarly complicated 
for young women in these days of chang- 
ing social ideals and economies. Your 
Editor has had a great many instances 
brought to his notice, and he has given 
much thought to the matter. He sym- 
pathizes deeply with the perplexities of 
these young women of today, with their 
myriad opportunities among which they 
must choose, and he aspires to nothing 
more than to the privilege of being a 
help to them through the pages of the 
magazine. To this end he thought over 


many plans and finally decided that the 
greatest longing of young womanhood, 
with its dreams and its perplexities, is 
that for the Perfect Comrade, the un- 
derstanding and inspiring friend. 

The more he thought about it and 
talked with young women he knew about 
it, the more convinced he became that he 
could do nothing for his girl readers they 
would appreciate so much as to give 
them a friend of the sort they are all 
seeking—someone young enough to be of 
them, yet just enough older to have had 
that experience slightly wider than their 
own, which should enable her to advise a 
little, while sympathizing a great deal. 

The young woman he sought must have 
many qualifications. She must have 
strong interest in and knowledge of things 
domestic and also of that big outer world 
of activities wherein girls seek “careers ;” 
she must have high ideals and good 
judgment; she must be practical and yet 
full of that lovely fancifulness which is 
young womanhood’s prerogative and large 
part of its charm; she must have known 
“the wholesome pinch of just enough,” 
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and yet she must be someone who had 
enjoyed sufficient of the luxuries every 
girl longs for to know just what they 
are and what they are not worth in 
struggle and sacrifice; she must be some- 
one who could write, and write well, and 
at the same time she must be someone 
who is actually, personally, concerned 
with the things that occupy the attention 
of young women. 

There were other qualifications, too, 
but your editor was not daunted. He 
meant to give his young women readers 
a friendship they would prize and de- 
light in, and he thought about little else 
until he had reviewed the eligibility of 
every young woman he had ever heard of, 
and decided that of them all one was THE 
ONE—if he could get her! He wrote 
to her and suggested what he had in 
mind. She hailed the project with de- 
light, but hesitated on account of the re- 
sponsibility. He went to see her, and 
they spent a wonderful morning talking 
the thing over. It ended in her promise 
to undertake the work, and your Editor 
left with a light heart, feeling sure “he 
had found exactly what he sought. ~ 

For a good many reasons your new 
friend wishes to remain anonymous,for a 
while at least. Perhaps by and by, if you 
like her as much as your Editor feels sure 
you will, she will consent to the publi- 
eation of her name. You all know the 
name well; you have bought her books by 
the thousands and read _ her’ stories, 
sketches, essays and the like in the maga- 
zines. She has aspired, has worked hard, 
has succeeded, she knows all the rounds 
in the ladder of success. Withal, she is 
famously domestic, and sews and cooks 
as well as she writes. She has traveled 
much and enjoys the close friendship of 
many celebrated people. She loves beau- 
tiful clothes and beautiful things for the 
home, and is as interested in the latest 
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thing in lingerie neckwear, the daintiest 
scheme of table decoration, as in the 
newest books or plays. 

She has the kind of a time in the world 
that nearly every young woman covets 
for herself; she goes to parties, she meets 
nearly everybody of charm and distine- 
tion; doubtless she will share many of 
her experiences with you, and rather 
more freely, even, than if she were talk- 
ing to you; for her anonymity will give 
her license to tell many delightful things 
she might hardly feel it good taste to 
tell over"hér-ewn name. Also, she will 
be able ‘to into her own heart— 
and you may be sure she has missed none 
of the-deeper experiences of young wom- 
anhood—and open to you the pages of 
a confidential sort too tender ever to be 
revealed except under cover of name- 
lessness. 

‘For two or three months she will write 


<for you on topies of general interest to 


young women much as she might begin 
talking to you if you were just intro- 
dueed to her and were feeling you. way 
toward acquaintance. After you’ve be- 
gun to get a bit acquainted with her 
you’re to write to her, if you care to, 
and tell her about yourself, your per- 
plexities and desires. Your Editor wants 
this to be one of the most delightful and 
most helpful departments any magazine 
ever instituted for its readers, but if it 
is to be this, you must help; Tell this 
girl who loves girls, and whom girls love, 
what is on your minds; ask her what 
you would ask a lovely, “understanding” 
friend; help her, out of your experience, 
to help others just struggling through 
what you conquered but yesterday. She 
will do her best for the department, but 
the real success of it rests largely with 
you, the interest you show, the help you 
offer. So, then, with this introduction 
your Editor steps aside and leaves you 
to become friends. 
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THE PERFECT COMRADE 


The Perfect Comrade 


+ CAN’T remember—can you?—when the main quest of life was not 
the quest for the Perfeet Comrade, This is truer of our feminine 
part of humanity than of the masculine other part. I fancy boys 
and men have so much in their pursuits to absorb them that they 
ean live more contentedly than we without the Perfect Comrade, 
and it is the occasional one among them who dreams more of com- 
panionship than of endeavors and adventures. But we womenfolk, 
no matter how we try to do men’s work and play men’s part in the world, can never 
really get away from that chiefest wistfulness of our natures, which is the desire 
to be loved and understood, to love and to understand. 

When you were a ehild didn’t you think you were peculiar, that there was no 
other child like you, no one in the world who understood you? You know, now, 
that all the other children—those whom you thought so ordinary and so alike— 
each thought the same thing of themselves, and you smile at the remembrance of 
the odd little creature you believed yourself to be. But then! oh! then it was 
tragedy to feel that we belonged to a race apart; to enter into the closet, in our 
moments of deepest distress and isolation, and lay our head on a fat, friendly rag-bag 
and picture the woe of our family if we could fade from their midst, and be ear- 
ried down the front steps in a small white easket, our misunderstanding small 
chums weepingly bearing our pall, and our particularly misunderstanding mother 
rending her garments and tearing her hair as she eried, “My poor darling child! 
I never appreciated her!” The only drawback to our fervent wish that all this 
might really be, was that even then we apprehended, dimly perhaps, but beyond 
peradventure of doubt, that death is inexorable, and that no amount of heart- 
rending regret on the part of our parents would bring us back again to enjoy 
their better behavior toward us. In which ease, of course, it would be rather foolish 
to go to the trouble of dying—though this was a hard world to live in, for one of 
our tender sensibilities. 

The more I think it over, the more I am convinced that it was nearly always 
my mother’s unsatisfactorincss which sent me to the rag-bag to plan my funeral; 
we naturally turn first, for comradeship, to our parents, I suppose, and then, when 
the hopeless disparity of their point of view with ours gets fully borne in upon us, 
we begin to seek something more satisfying among our equals. 

My mother has very big, black eyes, and in those rag-bag days she had very 
blue-black hair. Also, she had an entirely foolish prejudice against candy eaten 
immediately before meals, and a still more distressful obsession in favor of mush 
and soup eaten at meals, to the exclusion of pie and cake. Other highly objectionable 
things said about her were: A notion that bedtime was a fixed hour, to be ob- 
served rigorously, no matter what I was doing; a kind of fierce, torture-loving 
coalition with the nurse in favor of washing my face with a soapy rag and getting, 
if possible, the soap into my eyes. (N B—It seems to me I was forever, in those 
days, suffering the smart of soap in my eyes, and that never since those days 
have I known it, which goes to show, I suppose that wiggling protest may make a 
torture out of many a thing that is a pure benefit if happily gone about.) 

Other imperfections in my parent included a habit of insisting—directed, no 
doubt, by a dislike of seeing me enjoy myself—on my sitting half-hours at a time 
on the piano stool, drumming out five-finger exercises when the street was full of 
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children playing “I spy!” a nagging persistence about the hanging up of hats and 
coats and the putting away of overshoes, and so on. 

Clearly, she was not the parent suited to one of my unusual temperament! 
And it used to be a favorite rag-bag consolation with me to assure myself that 
she was not my parent at all, that she had stolen me from my blue-eyed, golden- 
haired mother who always wore a pale-blue silk dress and had no other occupation 
than finding out what I wanted to do, and helping me to do it. I had a great deal 
of comfort out of this Perfect Parent, and I remember that I instituted a sort of 
secondary self for her, for the benefit of my young brother. I knew he could 
never understand about her being my real mother, so I pretended to him that she 
was just a lovely lady, fittingly named Mrs Rich, who kept a sort of sublimated 
toy shop and ice cream parlor whither we used to betake ourselves, in imagination, 
after our unfeeling real parent had tucked us into our respective beds side by side in 
the nursery, at candle lightin’ time. 

When I got to be about eight years old I stopped going to Mrs Rich’s. It was 
not that my real parent had grown any more satisfactory; it was only that I had 
begun to play less with my brother and more with little girl friends. I expected 
the little girls to be very satisfactory; they weren’t! When we played “Come to 
see,” they couldn’t, or just wouldn’t, understand how much nicer it is to be the 
little girl who does as she is told—and is “told” a-plenty, you will remember !— 
and let me be the mother; when we played with our dolls and made doll-houses on 
the broad window-sills with the inside blinds—two small rooms at the ends and a 
big one in the middle—they had a hard, unsympathetic way of wanting the big- 
gest window which, somehow, always seemed to be the one that just suited my 
peculiar needs; and when we went to school to a beautiful, golden-haired young 
lady, who received a dozen of us, mornings, in the dining room of her big, old- 
fashioned home and taught us a little French, a very little English and a good deal 
of gentle ideality, the girls I had hoped so much from had a heart-sickening way 
of getting to “school” early and seizing the seats close beside her of the golden 
hair; of wiggling out of her permission to wear the bangle bracelet I had intended 
to earn the right to wear that day; and, even, in some eases, they basely ingra- 
tiated themselves so into her favor as to be taken down town of a Saturday morn- 
ing and treated to chocolate creams in a paper bag, which they occasionally held 
up to her in a delightfully grown-up way, and which she always had the courtesy 
to refuse. I couldn’t understand the girls! So, imbittered by their perfidy, I 
withdrew my hopes from them and began again to construct for myself a Perfect 
Comrade. The qualifications for perfect comradeship had then become fairly well 
defined as follows: 

1. Always to want to do what I wanted to do when I wanted to do it. 

2. Never to do what I wanted to when I didn’t want her to do it. 

If I had arrived at the “big word” age and had had a motto, I suppose it would 
have been “Perfect Acquieseence, but No Rivalry.” It was a sad commentary on human 
nature—all but mine!—to see how much senseless opposition to my perfectly de- 
lightful plans and propositions a group of no ’count girls could maintain. 

I don’t remember what I called the Perfect Comrade of my dreams just then— 
probably Gwendolen or Beatrice; but I do know that she eame when she was 
called! That was her prime quality. She changed, superficially, as I changed, but 
not fundamentally; from liking dolls she grew to liking boys, and then!—oh! not 
even the Perfect Comrade can get on with you when boys begin to absorb you, and 
first thing you know Gwendolen has gone and Harold has taken her place! 
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Harold is, first, like a boy you know—THE boy you know! Then, when that 
boy disappoints you by a preference for the swimming hole over a long walk with 
you, of a baseball game over your suggestion to hunt wildflowers, Harold begins 
to be less and less the boy as he is and more and more the boy as he ought to have 
been; and by and by Harold is an abstraction, a pure ideal whose descent can 
seareely be traced back to that snub-nosed, freckle-faced, red-mittened creature who 
first fathered him. 

And how leng does Harold stay? I wonder! The dream of the Perfect Pa- 
rent never comes back, I’m sure, for as the years go by we come to see that 
we had the Perfect Parent and lacked only the sense to appreciate her; yes, and 
we learn that so far from misunderstanding us, no one else will ever so perfectly 
understand, nor so perfectly love us. 

And Gwendolen? Does she ever return in other guise? I wonder! To some 
women, I doubt not.. I have known women who lost faith in men, lost all ex- 
pectation of happiness from men in any relationship whatever, and fell to looking 
once more for the Perfect Comrade among their own sex. And I have known rare 
women, who, while maintaining a very happy comradeship with a man, have had 
room in their hearts and in their lives for close companionship with another woman; 
yes, and some who had room in their hearts but not in their lives, because of the 
nature of the man who had first rights. 

Indeed, the quest for the Perfect Comrade is nearly always attended by this 
tragedy of jealousy on the part of someone—if not of someone belonging to us who 
seek, then of someone belonging to the person .we yearn to absorb. Harder to 
bear even than the repeated disillusionments of our quest, the repeated discovery 
that one who seemed the Perfect Comrade is not so at all, is the attitude taken 
toward those who enchant us by those others about us whose blood ties are ofttimes 
closer than their spirit relationship. Every life has its quota of distress on this 
seore; the lovely lure that we eall “charm” is always alluded to in our family cirele 
as our “infatuation ;” the satisfaction we find in the Perfect Comrade of the mo- 
ment is always considered unkealthy because no one ean see it as we feel it. 

The history of our relationships from the eradle to the grave is clouded by 
this. Mother, to begin with, can never understand our eestatie fondness for an 
unprepossessing youngster in the next block, who frequently forgets to say “Ma’am,” 
does not always wipe her feet on our doormat, and more than semi-oceasionally 
makes us late to meals. No use to assure mother that this undesirable girl of the 
questionable bringing-up about doormats has an imagination rich beyond compare, 
aglow with fairy fancies, dancing with spvrite-like jubilanee, teasing, bewitching, 
delicious; that she weaves for us a spell like the fairies in her stories wove for 
their favorites, and that we forgot it was supper time because we were so absorbed 
in waiting to hear what the princess said when she woke and saw the prince. 

“That child is evidently allowed to run wild,” says mother, decidedly, and 
diseourages—perhaps forbids—our further association with her. By and by it is 
Harold who gets himself—and us—frowned upon. In our desire to be worthy of 
his Perfect Comradeship we get our new mittens hopelessly wet and icy helping 
to build the snow fort; we get our feet dangerously damp and cold because he goes 
through puddles in playing “follow the leader” and not for worlds would we be 
so “girly” as to hesitate; for his sake we say “Jiminy” and “Great Snakes,” and are 
severely reprimanded, until presently it is decided by our mother and our maiden 
aunts that we play too much with boys, “particularly that rude Harold,” who also 
has no bringing-up, and we are kept indoors thereafter to darn our stockings and 
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learn to be a lady. Soon we reach the silly age, and then, perversely enough, it 
is the girl we have slavishly admired as a type of the perfect lady who is anathe- 
matized as the source of our airs and affectations; her mother, it seems, has never 
taught her anything, but that is no reason, we are told, why our mother should be 
equally negligent. (N B—I cannot remember—can you?—EVER to have played 
with a properly brought up child of whom mother could approve. I knew a few 
of the proper kind—slightly—but nothing could have induced me to play with 
them. ) 

So we approached the stage of girlhood wherein we became so enamored of a 
teacher that our family got to hate the very sound of her name, and we never men- 
tioned it except to be met with some proof that she was a very ordinary person. 
And these things hurt. My! but they hurt, don’t they? I often wonder how any 
one ean live through a third or more of an ordinary human life and so far forget 
how such jibes hurt as ever to speak unfeelingly of another’s comradeships. Of 
course, parents are always watching their children anxiously for evidences of 
harmful association, and trying to head off any inclinations toward unworthy com- 
pany; and young people need careful watching, dear knows, aud much correction. 
But if I were a parent it seems to me I’d be very, very careful how I made fun of 
my child’s “infatuations.” I’d want to be absolutely satisfied they were harmful 
_ misleading before I hurt the ardent spirit of my child with sharp criticism of its 
riends, 

And when the Very Perfect Comrade had arrived—or had seemed to—I should 
be, if more anxious than ever, also more careful not to deery him for any reason 
short of pretty definite knowledge that his principles were unsound; if his prin- 
ciples were good, everything else about him would be beyond my power to judge for 
my child. But I want to write a whole chapter on that, so I’ll say no more about it 
here, but go on to that further time when the newness has worn off the Very Perfect 
Comradeship and the young wife, loving Him no less if less exclusively, begins te 
turn again to the warm girl friendship that was hers before He eame. The days 
are long in the spick-and-span new house while He is at work; He even gets so 
absorbed in the pursuit of. suecess that He sometimes stays at work evenings, too, 
after a while. She is glad indeed to have an intimate friend she ean call on to give 
her companionship, and is hurt beyond all words to find that He, perhaps, does 
not sympathize, that He thinks the girl comrade uninteresting and is quick to at- 
tribute to her influence anything that goes wrong in His establishment. 

Yes, the way -of the Perfect Comrade is beset with jealousy, with misunder- 
standings, with disillusionments, with cruel hurt of many sorts. But it is a way 
we’re bound to tread, for the quest of the ideal is the thing that develops us, that 
makes life zestful and worth while; when we stop seeking we grow stale and sour. 
And we may well be glad of the hindrances in the way, for they give a fine hardihood 
to our enterprise; without them it would be too tame to interest or reward us. But 
1 would say to those of you who are a little younger than I, a little nearer to the youth 
that believes itself peculiar, that the opposition you encounter isn’t a hardship of 
yours alone; your parents are not “different;” they’re just blessedly common and 
“the same” as other girl’s parents are, and have been since time began. So don’t 
ery your heart out because your mother stands skeptical before your present en- 
chantment, and calls it an “infatuation.” I do think she might safely be more 
tender of you, more mindful of her own “infatuations” in days that may or may 
not be gone by, that she might sympathize with you a good deal more without rob- 
bing you too utterly of the wholesome hardships of your quest. For those hard- 
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ships will take care of themselves and there’s enough of them to bear in the failures 
we must meet to keep us from growing what the athletic trainers call “soft.” But 
if she can’t see as you see, nor even keep from scoffing at what is hidden from her 
sight, don’t call heaven to witness that never was girl so misunderstood as you; don’t 
sulk; don’t even love that brooding mother any less. Be proud to know that here 
is a fine test for your mettle, a beautiful opportunity to show yourself at least 
an incipient diplomat, a thing every woman must be if she’s a suecess in her world. 

But that’s another chapter I mean to write; just here I'll touch on it only 
enough to say that as life broadens for us, its relationships become more and more 
complicated, and the nicest kind of skill, of world-wisdom and of loving tact, is 
required to keep them in that delicate adjustment which makes the harmonious 
life. So, you see, you can’t begin too early to hunt the fine line that runs between 
loving allegianee to your mother, whose claim on you is the very sacredest you will 
ever know, and that faithfulness you must have to the dreams that are your dreams 
and that she eannot share. Only remember that some day, please God, there’ll be 
that girl of your own over whom you'll yearn, and who will turn from you, at times, 
in eager answer to the eall of a Perfect Comrade you cannot appreciate; it will be 
hard for you then—it is hard for your mother now. 


There is a very great deal I want to say about our relationship with the Per-, 


feet Comrades, but there is so much that I must leave it for a separate chapter 
some time. This little opening letter to you took the direction it has because, partly 
out of my recollection—yes! and my present experience—and partly out of my 
observation of other girls, I have come to know what a erucial thing this quest is 
in all girls’ lives. I haven’t “covered” the subject, of course; I’ve merely intro- 
dueed it, so that you may, if you will, tell me what you know of it, what you feel 
about it; and so, confiding each in the othef, we may become acquainted. 

Have you not, in meeting a group of girls all strange to you, often found 
yourself drifting off somewhere to a quiet corner with one girl of the group who, 
in a few iittle things she has said to you, has satisfied you that she, as a girl I know 
says, “Belongs”? You know, in some intangible way, that she is “your kind,” and 
instinctively you begin revealing yourself to her and she herself to you, as if in 
eagerness to find out how far into the realm of deepest things your experiences will 
run parallel. Few things in life are more delicious than this; are they? 

And sometimes there are desert stretches in your days, are there not? when 
you pine for a girl of that sort; when all the girls you know seem, somehow, ab- 
sorbed in things that do not really interest you, indifferent to all the things you 
really care about. I have many days like that, although my acquaintance is the 
envy of every girl I know. I'd love to step into the arid spaces of the lives of even 
a few of you and give you that sense of being “your kind,” one who “belongs;” 
then, secure in that sense, we could talk over an infinitude of things that interest us 
both and make this new department of ours a little haven to which we could always 
turn, sure of “being understood.” 

(To be continued) 


Lass and Lad 


By Rose Mills Powers 


Hame is where the heart is, Hearts at hame we'll be there 


Hear, lass, hear! Lad, dear lad, 
Anywhere apart is And cease to bide a wee, then, 

Drear, lass, drear. Sad, dear, sad. 
Gird the globe and sail the sea- T’ll haste me now to eut and sew, 
What’s the whole wide world to me! And when the first June roses blow, 
Here my heart is, here with thee, Away to holy kirk we'll go, 


Dear, lass, dear. Glad, dear, glad. 
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If You Were a Flower 


Face-washing Song 


By Emilie Poulsson 


. If you were a flower 2. Let’s play you’re a flower, 
And I were a shower, That I’ve caught a shower, 
Or even. the dripping wet dew, Or gathered a bowlful of dew, 
. I'd go to your bower That here in your bower 
To seek you, my flower, I’ve found you, my flower, 
And there wash your wee face for And now wash your wee face for 
you. you. 
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If You Were a Flower 


Face-washing Song 


Words by Emilie Poulsson Music by Eleanor Smith 


1. you were a flow - er pr I were a show-er, Or 
2. Let’s play you’re a- flow - er, That I’vecaught a show-er, Or 


| 
e - ven thedripping wet dew, .... I'd go to your bow-er To 
gathered abowl-ful- of dew, .... That here in your bow-er I've 
te 
dim. 


seek you, my flow-er, And there wash your wee face for you... . 
found you,my flow-er, And now wash your wee face for you. 
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‘A street scene in Pasadena 


Model Residence Towns 


I---Pasadena, the Clean 


By Paul Powell 


fe cities and towns in this series are chosen from among those which present their claims in our 
Model Town Inquiry. The most perfect community in the world will not be included unless it “speaks 
up,” nor will any consideration but merit win a place in this series.—The Editor.] 


Copyright, 1907, by the Phelps Publishing Co. All rights reserved) 


ASADENA is the city where 
all of the many advantages 
of southern California seem 
to be united and empha- 
sized. The climate—Cali- 
fornia’s greatest asset— 
here reaches a_ perfection 

of which it seems (to Pasadena people 

at least) to fall just short elsewhere. 

Such things as the wonderful climate and 

fine houses and beautiful gardens should 

be enough to make this a city among 
cities, and they do well enough to attract 
people to Pasadena in the first place; 
but they alone are not what is making 
a model city; there are other qualities 


which are less superficial and wear bet- 
ter. The first of them is cleanliness. 
Pasadena is a clean city, not only phy- 
sically, but mentally and morally. There 
has not been a saloon in Pasadena in 
twenty years. There are no “blind pigs.” 
An intoxicated man on the street is so 
unusual a spectacle that people speak of 
it. Women are not afraid to be on the 
streets alone night or day. No one ever 
sees a gang of young hoodlums loitering 
about street corners, and no mother ever 
nee?., worry for fear her son will join 
such a gang. There is no questionable 
resort of any kind in the city today. 
According to Robert J. Burdette, who 
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Characteristic of Pasadena’s residence portions 


lives in Pasadena and ought to know, 
the citizens are “people who use the day 
for labor and the night for rest; people 
who love, not necessarily the simple life, 
but the normal life.” There are plenty 
of healthy, human, red-blooded individ- 
uals in the community who would fight 
with pleasure at the suggestion that the 
town is overly virtuous. 

For instance, saloons are not barred out 
on the temperance basis at all; the peo- 
ple got rid of them because they found 
they didn’t pay. They failed to bring 
in enough revenue to pay for the addi- 
tional police protection that is required 
on their account. They are kept out now 
because everyone is so well satisfied with 
the plan. 


In the administration of public affairs, 
there is reason to believe that every dol- 
lar of publie money has bought a dol- 
lar’s worth for the people who paid it. 
The Reverend Robert J. Burdette, to 
whom reference was just made—they call 
him “Bob” Burdette in Pasadena—is one 
man who accepted publie office and tran- 
sacts public affairs. The people would 
like to get all such officials as he, and 
they do come as close to it as possible. 
During the Reverend Burdette’s term as 
city commissioner the most serious charge 
that was ever brought against him was 
that he had repeated, absent-mindedly, a 
story he related at the session a week be- 
fore. 

The mental cleanliness of the city is 
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manifested chiefly in the sort of amuse- 
ments the people indulge in, the books 
they read, the plays they attend, and the 
subjects they talk about when they meet 
on street cars and in other public places. 
The newspapers reflect it. There are 
two of them, good dailies both, and 
neither of them belongs to the yellow 
school. News is handled conservatively. 
The reports of the public librarian, Miss 
Nellie M. Russ, show that the demands 
for standard works far outnumber those 
for late fiction. There is a high musical 
appreciation in the community, and con- 
sequently a great many excellent musi- 
cians of more than local fame. Ohamber 
concerts of real merit are given during 
the winter at the Shakespeare club house, 
the home of the leading women’s club. 
In the matter of music the culture of 
Pasadena is invariably emphasized when- 
ever there is a severely classical concert 
given in Los Angeles. Often these af- 
fairs turn out to be excursions from Pas- 
adena. Besides the musicians and the 
literary people there is a considerable 
colony of artists who have their studios 
grouped in one section of the city. 

Like the climate, architecture is to be 
found at its best in Pasadena. It is the 
art that is spelled without a capital A, 
the genuine kind, that produces pleasing 
structures, whether they cost fifty dollars 
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or one million dollars—the minimum and 
maximum prices that have been paid for 
homes in Pasadena, by the way. Be- 
eause of this pleasing architecture, in its 
setting of satisfying gardens, created by 
people who become artistic by infection 
from their neighbors if they are not so 
naturally, Pasadena, in late years, has 
me and will continue to be a pro- 
lifie field for material for magazines that 
aim to help people to improve their 
homes and their home surroundings. 
There is a certain freshness about Pas- 
adena’s streets that appeals strongly to 
neweomers. It gives one the impression 
of having arrived in town just after a 
vigorous housecleaning or after a cleans- 
ing shower. Pasadena is made up of 
people who keep alive the civie pride in a 
beautiful city by encouraging one another 
to do things that improve the appearance 
of the homes and their surroundings. 
The streets are wide, with broad side- 
walks. All of the business streets and 
most of the residence streets are paved. 
Those streets that are not paved have 
been treated with oil, which, when rolled 
into the natural soil, produces a tough 
covering, elastic as rubber, soft and 
smooth as velvet and shedding water per- 
fectly. Because of the pavements and 
these oiled streets there is little dust to 
annoy good housekeepers. 


arengo avenue, Pasadena 
From a photo, copyright by Detroit Photographic Co 
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The Pasadena high school 


Everywhere the thoroughfares have 
been planted with trees. The graceful 
pepper, a native of China, with its bright 
green sprays of delicate leaves and its 
hanging clusters of scarlet berries, seems 
to have been used more than any other. 
Many of these trees were planted a quar- 
ier of a century ago, and they now 
have massive trunks and widespreading 
branches. The pepper, in shape and 
general appearance, resembles the weep- 
ing willow, but it is more rugged in 
its outline and more picturesque. Mar- 
engo avenue has what is said to be the 
most beautiful pepper drive in Califor- 
nia. The camphor tree, which does not 
produce the commercial gum in this climate, 
is a prime favorite, because of its fresh, 
green leaves and its well-kept appearance. 
It is a good sidewalk tree and always 
has the look of having just been rained on. 

Life is more simple here by far than 
in the East. The struggle for existence 
is not so much of a struggle. The ne- 
cessities of life are fewer, and conse- 
quently the cost is less. It is the proud 
boast of Pasadena that there is not a 
“poor person” in the city limits. It is 


as much due to 
the fact that life 
is easy as it is to 
the benevolence 
of the people, al- 
though they are 
charitable when 
they get a chance 
to be 


First, the 
home: All other 
things being 
equal, a vacant 
lot in Pasadena 
eosts more than 
in Eastern cities 
of the same size, 
but the explana- 
tion is that the 
city is young, it 
is spreading out; 
real estate can 
always be sold 
without an effort. 
The _ difference 
that one pays for 
a lot is more than 
covered by what 
may be saved on 
the construction 
of the house. In 
a country where 
the thermometer 
very rarely ven- 
tures near the freezing point, where the 
sun shines nearly every day in the year 
and where it is sometimes uncomfortably 
hot at midday in the heart of winter, 
there is little necessity for lining houses 
to keep out the cold. It is possible to 
build a four-room “California house” for 
as little as $225. This includes nothing 
but the mere shell; but a very comfort- 
able, ereditable-looking house of four or 
five rooms, fit for any family it is large 
enough to accommodate, ean be built in- 
side of $1,200. 

Easterners would be surprised to know 
the type of people who are living in tent 
houses in Pasadena today and find them 
plenty good enough. A tent house is 
made of eanvas stretched over a wood 
frame. The eanvas is varnished and 
painted. The cost of such a structure 
ranges from $50 up, depending. on the 
size and how elaborate it is. 

It is cheaper, not only in the end, but 
in the beginning, to buy or to build a 
home, than to rent. A widow with three 
children came from the East and paid $25 
the first month for a five-room bungalow. 
A real-estate agent persuaded her to 
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make a cash payment of $250 on a 
$1,500 house of five rooms. She was 
then to pay $15 a month, covering inter- 
est and principal, which was not a rare 
sort of a contract in Pasadena. Fourteen 
months later she turned over her contract 
to another person on a basis of $1,800 
for the house. She received her $300 
profit in cash and also the original $250 
and all her other payments, with only the 
interest deducted. Taxes are low, and so 
is insurance, because of an efficient and 
adequate fire department. 

Another considerable saving is for fuel. 
There shou!d be no coal bills in Pasadena. 
Sometimes it is possible to get through an 
entire winter without fuel, but there are 
a few crisp mornings and chilly evenings 
during the season when a few sticks of 
wood in the grate are worth more than 
they cost. On the whole, fuel bills, out- 
side of gas for cooking, at 80 cents a 
thousand feet, are so small that they are 
not worth taking into consideration. 

The possibility of getting fresh fruits 
and vegetables all the year around, and 
always at summer prices, makes an ap- 
preciable difference in the cost of living. 
Furthermore, by offering a greater va- 
riety for the table, it almost eliminates 
the problem of what to have for dinner. 
There is always something tempting in 
the market. 

About one week usually intervenes 
each year, for instance, between the end 
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of one strawberry season and the be- 
ginning of the next. 

Pasadena lies on the edge of an orange 
belt that extends one hundred miles up 
the San Gabriel valley. About all 
oranges are worth during the season is 
the cost of handling them. During the 
winter hucksters go about selling them 
from wagons by the bucketful. A bucket 
should hold from ten to twenty-five, de- 
pending. on the size of the oranges, that 
is. If the man charges more than ten 
cents for a bucketful he’s a bandit. 

As a rule vegetables are in the market 
the year around. Fruits come earlier 
and stay later here than in the East—lo- 
quats, apricots and nectarines, cherries, 
plums and fresh prunes, all the berries 
(ineluding the hybrid Loganberry), fresh 
figs, and then the grapes and the melons. 
It might surprise Eastern housekeepers to 
learn that the price of watermelons and 
eanteloupes had not advanced for the 
Thanksgiving market this year, and that 
green corn was still on the market No- 
vember 1. 

Staple groceries sell for the same price 
in Pasadena as in Pueblo, Colorado, Pe- 
oria, Illinois, or Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
Meat is a little higher and not quite so 
good, except mutton—the cheapest and 
the best of the meats. Southern Cali- 
fornia mutton should be famous the world 
over, and will be some day. No other 
section of the United States can produce 


One of countless modest but charming homes in Pasadena 
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a better quality. Butter and eggs soar 


‘in price in the winter just as they do in 


the East, but they come down earlier in 
the spring. 

The climate, everyone agrees, is the 
best in the world for raising babies, be- 
eause they cannot fail to be strong and 
healthy. Dr William A. Edwards, who 
has written several standard works on 
the diseases of infants, says there is no 
better climate anywhere for babies, and 
that, if the supply of milk were what it 
should be, he can hardly imagine what 
babies here could be ill or die of. In 
Pasadena there is not even a milk prob- 
lem any longer. The first certified dairy 
to be established on the Pacifie coast is 
to open near Pasadena the first of the 
year. Backed by ample eapital, and in 
the hands of a wealthy, retired business 
man of extensive experience in big af- 
fairs, who is determined to make it the 
model dairy of the world, it promises to 
supply the babies of Pasadena with ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome milk. 

Pasadena was the pioneer city in the 
West to require the tuberculin test to be 
made on all cows contributing to the 
city’s milk supply. So far as available 
records show, it is the only city in Cal- 
ifornia that requires this test. The tu- 
bereulin test is the only accurate method 
of determining whether cows are abso- 
lutely free from tuberculosis. 

The ordinance making the administra- 


tion of this test compulsory was passed 
at the instance of Dr Stanley Black, who 
is now health officer. It requires the 
city veterinarian to make the test with- 
out eharge and report results. The city 
charges a license fee of $1.50 a year 
for each cow from which milk is sold. 
This applies alike to the herd of six hun- 
dred and to the single cow which supplies 
two or three families in the neighborhood. 
The revenue from the licenses just about 
pays for the annual tuberculin test and 
for the inspection, When a cow is found 
to be infected, the city veterinarian at 
once orders it isolated from the rest of 
the herd, and it is branded in immense 
letters on the jaw, “TBC.” The city 
does not have the power arbitrarily to 
foree dairymen to kill diseased cattle, 
but the brand answers the purpose just 
as well, Almost invariably the dairy- 
men prefer killing the infected cows to 
having them on exhibition with the sig- 
nificant “TBC.” When a diseased cow 
has not been killed, and the inspectors are 
not satisfied that it is being kept properly 
isolated, the permit to sell milk in the 
city is promptly canceled, and the dairy- 
man is shut off from his market until he 
comes to time. Other portions of the 
ordinance relate to conditions about the 
dairies and to the handling of milk be- 
tween the dairies and the homes of the 
consumers, The rules are based on D1 
Black’s long experience as a public san- 


An excellent and familiar type of southern California dwelling 
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From the garden of a Pasadena residence 


itarian and on the results of the exper- 
iences of larger cities in the East and 
abroad. Under the direction of Dr Black 
the milk inspeetors make frequent in- 
spections of all dairies within a radius 
of fifty miles supplying milk to custom- 
ers in Pasadena. 

Immediately back of Pasadena are the 
‘Sierra Madre mountains, rising sharply 
to a hight of more than 6,000 feet. The 
elevation of Pasadena is about 1,000 feet. 
An inelined railroad ascends Mount Lowe 
from Rubio eanyon, a beautiful gorge 
filled with the music of waterfalls, which 
is reached by a fifteen-minute car ride 
from Pasadena. Half way up the Mount 
Lowe trail, at Echo Mountain, is a stel- 
lar observatory and the famous Mount 
Lowe searchlight, which is one of the 
largest ever built. On a clear, dark night 
its beam ean be seen one hundred miles 
out at sea. In the same range, some ten 
or twelve miles from Pasadena, is Mount 
Wilson, higher and more difficult of as- 
eent than Mount Lowe, and the site of 
the famous Mount Wilson solar observa- 
tory. It is a street-car ride of only lit- 
tle more than an hour to any of the dozen 
beaches, 

It is a peculiar fact that a large pro- 
portion of the tourists are not tourists 
at all, but “six-months’ residents,” for 
they have been coming here regularly for 
many years. In many eases they have 
their own winter homes, some of them 


small modest cottages, others magnificent 
palaces in South Orange Grove boule- 
vard, which is known loeally as “the mile 
of millionaires.” For the tourists proper 
there are all sorts of hotels. The four 
big ones are the Green, which covers two 
entire city blocks and cost $1,500,000; the 
Raymond and the Wentworth, on the 
bluffs overlooking the San Gabriel val- 
ley, where it costs a king’s ransom to be 
a guest; and the Maryland, with its strik- 
ing entrance, its unusual courtyard, its 
ivy-covered white walls and its pictur- 
esque pergolas. 

During the winter months especially 
the streets of Pasadena present a gay 
appearance. Multi-millionaires from the 
East bring their families, the armies of 
servants, their big automobiles, their 
blooded horses and their faney turnouts 
and take the town by storm. 

On the first day of each year the win- 
ter season reaches its hight. This is the 
day for holding the annual carnival, the 
tournament of roses. This year’s will be 
the seventeenth annual tournament. For 
weeks before the last day of the year, 
rose bushes are carefully nursed and 
eoaxed so that they will burst forth in 
the. best blooms of the year the day be- 
fore the tournament. On New Year’s 
day the business streets are a mass of 
flowers. There is a long pageant, con- 
sisting of flower-covered floats, which 
passes through the streets at noon, headed 
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by the queen of the tournament, with 
her ladies-in-waiting, her heralds, her 
pages and her outriders. The procession 
ends at Tournament park, where the queen 
and the populace witness the annual char- 
iot race. These are not the kind that 
come last on the program at the circus. 
They are the real Roman races, run in 
earnest on a track built for them. The 
city owns the chariots, and horses are 
bred, raised and trained for the chariot 
races and nothing else. There is no 
“grand standing.’ The honor of win- 
ning the annual race is too great not to 
be tried for. The prize is a laurel wreath, 
with which the queen crowns the victor. 

Being nine miles distant from Los An- 
geles, Pasadena is far enough away to 
escape the disadvantages of a big town; 
being only nine miles away, it is close 
enough so that its citizens may have all 
the advantages of a big city. The two 
places are connected by a suburban street- 
ear service, which is said to be unexcelled 
anywhere in the world. 

Many of the inhabitants of Pasadena 
have their offices and all their business 
interests in the larger city; but, although 
a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of Pasadena is made up of the bet- 
ter class of Los Angeles business and pro- 
fessional men and their families, it must 
not be supposed that Pasadena is noth- 
ing more than a suburb of Los Angeles. 
It is a wide-awake, bustling, active little 
city all by itself, and if it were situated 
a little further away from Los Angeles, 
where it would not suffer so much by 
comparison commercially, it would be more 
widely known as an important city of the 
Pacific coast in a business way. 

The death rate of Pasadena is the low- 
est in the United States in proportion to 
size. Epidemies are unknown. There is 
practically no scarlet fever, smallpox or 
diphtheria. There have been a few deaths 
from typhoid, but in every case investi- 
gation showed that the disease was con- 
tracted in some other community. Prac- 
tically the only persons who die of tuber- 
culosis are those who come from the East 
too late. With reasonable care no one 
will acquire the disease here. 

Pasadena has a high school that cost 
$100,000, twelve grammar schools, and 
seven kindergartens. The schools are 
overcrowded just now, but only because 
the city is growing too rapidly for the 
school authorities to keep up. New 
schools are to be erected in 1908. Be 
sides the public schools there are the 
Throop polytechnic institute, a model of 
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its kind, the Classical School for Boys 
and the Classical School for Girls, and 
many other private schools. 

There is a $50,000 public library, with 
= volumes, supported entirely by the 
city. 

A site has been donated and a $1,000,- 
006 endowment will soon be forthcoming 
for a women’s college, which it is planned 
to make the Vassar of the West. 

There are seventeen clubs, including 
the Shakespeare club, one of the largest 
and most influential women’s clubs in 
the West. This organization has just 
erected and paid for a $15,000 club 
house, with its own private theater. 

The city owns a sewer farm of 470 
acres, which furnishes a satisfactory so- 
lution of the drainage problem, and 
brought in, besides, a profit of $12,000 
last year. 

The average winter temperature, based 
on observations covering a long term of 
years, is 56 degrees; the spring tempera- 
ture is 61.07; the summer temperature is 


67.61; and the autumn temperature 62.31, 


A model boulevard, which is to be 
copied in other parts of the country, 
has just been built between Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. The funds were raised by 
public subscription. 

Pasadena has the best supply of the 
purest mountain water of any city in 
southern California. It is now controlled 
by private companies, but final arrange- 
ments have recently been made, approved 
by a vote of the people, whereby the 
city is to take over the companies and 
supply water to the citizens at cost. 

At a preliminary cost of $125,000 the 
city has established a municipal electric 
lighting plant and has been furnishing 
eurrent for street lights for two months 
at a saving to the taxpayers. The plant 
has been so successful that it will now 
be enlarged, and power will be sold to 
the citizens for a trifle more than actual 
cost. The plant was paid for out of 
the tax levy. 

Funds were recently raised by sub- 
scription, and a whole square block of 
vacant property was purchased five blocks 
from the center of the city. On this a 
$50,000 convention hall and casino is to 
be erected. It will be operated solely for 
the amusement of the citizens and their 
guests. Entertainments of all kinds will 
be given under the auspices of the city. 
Later a municipal band is to be formed 
to give daily concerts, 
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The Burden of Higher Prices 


By John R. Meader 


I---How the Very Poor Live 


is to be the 
solution of the pres- 
ent-day problem of 
4 living? Years ago 

students of philan- 
thropy and social 
service assured us 
that we were getting down to hard pan, 
and that something would have to be 
done to improve the condition of the small 
wage earner, either by paying him more 
money or by readjusting prices to make 
his few dollars go further. In spite of 
this, however, there is but one thing that 
has been done—prices have steadily con- 
tinued to advance. Meats are higher to- 
day than ever. Vegetables are higher. So, 
too, are milk, eggs, rent, clothing, and al- 
most every other item that is classed among 
the necessities of life in the household 
budget. That is to say, instead of mak- 
ing life easier for the man who earns 
a small or moderate income, we have add- 
ed to his responsibilities, until it seems 
as though he had at last reached a point 
beyond which he cannot go. Yet what 
is he to do? Is he to add to his troubles 
by humiliating himself to become an 
object of charity, or is he to reduce the 
quality, quantity, and variety of the food 
for himself and family far below the 
standard that is essential for the proper 
maintenance of health and strength? It 
is an ugly alternative, but it is with just 
this condition that many American fam- 
ilies are now brought face to face. 

If this was a purely local trouble it 
might not be so difficult to find a rem- 
edy; but, unfortunately, the same ery for 
help comes from almost every part of 
the United States, for there seems to be 
no section of the country in which there 
is now a harmonious relation between 
the standard of compensation and the 
standard of living. In the large cities, 
and especially in New York, the matter 
of rent adds materially to the burden of 
the wage earner, but whether it is the 
rents, the foods, or the clothing that 
vary in price, it is usually found that the 
average rate of wage differs in about 
the same ratio, so that the man’s earning 
capacity and the cost of his living gener- 
ally occupy a similar relation to one 


another. In other words, whatever the 
essentials of the household may cost, it 
takes practically all that a man can earn 
to pay for the privilege of living, but 
as this is precisely the position in which 
he has been placed for some time past, 
what is to happen to him under these 
new conditions, with prices of necessities 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and with 
no corresponding inerease in the rate of 
wages? 

According to the commonly accepted 
definition, a “normal standard of living 
is one which permits each individual of 
a social unit to exist as a healthy human 
being, morally, mentally, plhysi- 
eally,” and while it is universally admitted 
that there must be an adequate standard 
of compensation for labor if such a stand- 
ard of living is to be maintained, even 
the best authorities differ widely in their 
opinion as to what this compensation 
should be. Thus, basing its ealeulations 
upon a family of five persons as a unit— 
a man, wife, and three children—the New 
York bureau of labor estimates the sum 
at $520 per year. The Massachusetts 
bureau of statistics, however, does not 
see how this can be done upon less than 
$724; Mrs Louise Boland More practi- 
cally agrees ‘with the latter estimate; both 
Dr Edward T. Devine, secretary of the 
Charity Organization society of New York 
city, and Mr John Mitchell, president of 
the United Mine Workers, believe that 
$600 a year should be sufficient, while 
other authoritative estimates range from 
about $500 to more than $900, or about 
$1000 a year. As most of these caleu- 
lations have been based upon eastern 
prices, they would probably be somewhat 
lower in certain parts of the west and 
south, and as the eases studied have been 
chiefly city families, a reduction would 
have to be made to meet the conditions 
existing in the country, where the wage- 
earner would have an opportunity to 
lessen his household expenses by keeping 
chickens, raising vegetables, etc. 

Difficult as it may be to prepare an 
estimate that would apply equally to all 
localities, it is quite generally admitted 
that the minimum standard suggested by 
Dr Devine and Mr Mitchell, or $600 a 
year, is about as small a sum as any 
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American family could be expected to 
spend in securing the essentials of life, the 
actual and necessary expenses that must 
be met if one has any hope of maintaining 
a normal standard of living. Let any 
head of a family compare these figures 
with his own household expenses, and it 
will require no expert mathematician to 
discover that the man who earns but two 
dollars for each working day, or about 
$12 a week, has little chance to save 
money, or to provide for the proverbial 
rainy day, when the entire support of a 
family of five persons—their shelter, food 
and drink, clothing, light and fuel, fur- 
niture and furnishings, car fares, medi- 
cal attendance and medicines, insurance, 
recreation, and the many incidental ex- 
penses—must be charged against this in- 
come. 

Although the problem of living de- 
cently cannot be solved easily, even under 
these circumstances, one must delve far 
deeper into the private lives of the great 
mass of wage-earners to discover what a 
serious matter it really is to try to keep 
body and soul together in these days 
of high prices. Six hundred dollars a 
year is little enough to pay the cost of 
maintaining a family of five, but, un- 
fortunately, many of these families con- 
sist of far more than five persons, while 
individual incomes frequently are not 
only much less than $12 a week, but are 
often further reduced by the. introduc- 
tion of periods of enforced idleness, due 
to slack work, and other unavoidable 
causes, 

Yet they manage to live, these fam- 
ilies of the small and uncertain wage- 
earner! They have succeeded in securing 
nutritious food, in clothing themselves 
with some degree of respectability, and 
in keeping a decent roof over their 
heads. The achievement of this result, 
however, has required constant industry 
and good management, and, when ac- 
complished, has been at the cost of prac- 
tically the entire income. What they will 
do, now that prices have advanced so 
materially, is a question that even the 
most optimistic are unable to answer. 

Of course, the conditions existing among 
small wage-earners are similar to those 
in other grades of society, in one respect 
at least: the personal ability of the wife 
and mother counts for a great deal in 
determining the cost of living. Thus, if 
she is a good manager; if she knows how 
to buy the provisions that she requires, 
and how to prepare food so that nothing 
may be wasted, and that there may be 
ample variety as well as a sufficiency in 


ques, the family will live mueh better 

be far more healthy than that of 
the incompetent woman, although the ex- 
penditure for the actual living—the food 
and drink—may be practically the same. 


How one housewife manages 


For example, I know of one family of 
seven persons—man, wife and five chil- 
dren, all too young to work—who are 
living rationally upon much less than the 
$600 standard. The man is a laborer, 
and never earns more than $2 a day, even 
“when he has the work.” They pay $14 
a month for rent, and the credit of mak- 
ing both ends meet is due entirely to the 
wife, who takes great pride in her eco- 
nomical management of the household af- 
fairs. Thus, for breakfast, she serves 
either oatmeal or cornmeal mush, but 
usually the latter, for she has found that, 
while the cost is about the same, the 
cornmeal goes twice as far. She pur- 
chases the pure cornmeal, and cooks it 
for fifteen minutes. The children eat it 
with milk, but unsweetened. The water 
is heated to the point where it boils fu- 
riously. Then the cornmeal is added, not 
all at once, but little by little, or about 
two tablespoons at a time. As the meal 
is added, the water is stirred rapidly, so 
that the meal may be thoroughly sealded 
as soon as possible. If the water is kept 
boiling, and the meal is mixed in this 
way, the mush ean be cooked sufficiently 
in fifteen minutes. Moreover, it is said 
to stay by one better than ordinary corn- 
meal mush. That is the reason why she 
recommends it. 

She buys her coffee unground, be- 
cause it lasts longer, but the husband is 
the only one who drinks it. The chil- 
dren prefer tea. For supper the children 
have rice, or bread broken into hot milk, 
to which she adds half a teaspoon of 
sugar to the quart. She also gives them 
rhubarb, when it is in market, and some- 
times dried fruits. She has found that 
the rhubarb requires much less sugar if 
she cooks an orange with it. To do this, 
she merely pares off the yellow part of 
the rind and cooks the orange whole. 

She serves soup every day, and has 
found that a pound and a half of chuck 
beef will make six or seven quarts of 
very rich soup. She always adds two 
tablespoons of rice, barley, or noodles, 
and flavors it with some vegetables—car- 

rots, onions, ete—which she keeps tied in 
a muslin bag for that purpose. In this 
way she reduces the cost of seasoning. 
In the winter, or when it is so cold that 
it will keep, she makes an eleven-pound 
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cross-rib last for six days. She buys 
it on Saturday, and cuts off the steak for 
dinner; has a hot roast on Sunday, and 
the cold meat on Monday. On Tuesday 
she uses it in making the soup; on Wed- 
nesday, the remains of the soup and the 
soup meat are made into a stew, and the 
odds and ends are minced and “fixed up 
in some tasty way” for dinner on Thurs- 
day. She serves potatoes every day, ex- 
cept when she has macaroni, and fresh 
vegetables whenever she can “buy them 
cheap from the pushearts.” She uses 
three quarts of milk a day, but always 
buys “bulk” milk, and sterilizes it herself 
by boiling it. 


Less than three dollars a week 


Another woman, the wife of a bottler, 
has but seven dollars a week to spend 
for all the expenses of the entire family, 
which consists, besides herself, of the 
husband and four small children. To 
obtain anything like satisfactory results, 
would, of course, be about equal to the 
performance of a miracle, so it is scarcely 
surprising that all the members of this 
family should display evidence of insuf- 
ficient nourishment. At the same time, 
the fact that she provides for them as well 
as she does proves that she must be a 
good manager, for the matter of living 
becomes a pretty difficult problem when 
one has less than $30 a month with 
which to pay $8.50 in rent, as well as 
procure food, clothing and other essen- 
tials for six individuals. 

According to the plan that she has 
adopted, oatmeal and weak coffee, with 
milk, are invariably served for breakfast. 
The husband eannot return for dinner, 
which is served at noon, so one of the 
children earries a lunch to him. This 
consists of two eups of hot tea and three 
fried egg sandwiches—two eggs shirred 
before frying, making the three sand- 
wiches. Ordinarily she buys 19 eggs 
for 25 cents, and she never pays more 
than 25 cents a dozen. She takes the 
precaution of breaking them separately, 
and seldom finds one that is “too stale 
to use.” For supper, the children have 
either rice or hominy with stewed fruits, 
while the husband eats something that 
has been warmed over from dinner. To 
prepare this midday meal is, of course, 
the serious problem, but this is the way 
in which it is usually done: On Sun- 
day there will be a 40 cent pot-roast 
with macaroni, or a 40 cent California 
ham with cabbage, and enough must be 
saved from this to supply Monday’s din- 
ner, with the addition of boiled potatoes. 
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Tuesday and Wednesday’s dinner consists 
of either pea or bean soup, a pint of 
the dried vegetables supplying enough 
soup to last through the two days. If 
pea soup is made, carrots are sometimes 
added. Ten cents worth of beef or mut- 
ton, with five cents worth of potatoes, 
and a six-cent ean of tomatoes, furnishes 
the stew on Thursday; Friday’s dinner 
consists of fish with fried cornmeal, while 
on Saturday there is generally a treat 
for the family, this being two cr three 
thin pieces of fried round steak. 

The weekly expenditure for food in this 
household ranges from $2.50 to $3, not 
an exorbitant sum when it is remembered 
that there are six mouths to be fed, but 
there are many families that live far less 
rationally upon an expenditure that is 
twice as great. 

One example that I have in mind is 
that of a widow who provides the home 
for six children, three of whom work and 
earn, together, from $15 to $20 weekly. 
The expenditure for food in this house- 
hold ranges from $6 to $7 a week, yet 
this is what they eat: Meat about twice 
a week, and then those euts, like chops, 
cutlets, ete, that, while the most expen- 
sive, are by no means correspondingly 
nutritious. When there is no meat the 
hearty meal consists of bread, and one 
vegetable—fried potatoes, cabbage, beans 
or tomatoes. For breakfast, there is 
nothing but bread and tea, with one egg 
for each of the three wage-earners, while 
for luncheon, there is bread and tea, 
but no eggs. Soups, stews, cereals, mac- 
aroni, dried vegetables, and cheese dishes 
are never prepared, a régime that is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the general 
poor health of the family. 

French and Italians manage better 

Unfortunately, however, this is any- 
thing but an exceptional ease, for many 
of the most serious woes, and certainly 
nearly all of the ills from which the or- 
dinary laborer’s family have suffered, have 
been due to slipshod methods of manage- 
ment, or to ignorance concerning the nu- 
tritious value or the proper preparation 
of foods. In some eases, of course, the 
money that can be devoted to the feeding 
of the family is altogether insufficient for 
the purpose, but it is safe to say that 
much of this money is so unwisely ex- 
pended as to be practically wasted. The 
marked exceptions to this rule are to be 
found among the Italian and French fam- 
ilies, for they live better, and at the same, 
or even a smaller, cost than their neigh- 
bors of other nationalities. 
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This, however, is but another illustra- 
tion in proof of the theory that it is 
ignorance that is largely responsible for 
many of tlie misfortunes of the poor, for 
the French and Italian women invariably 
know what qualities of meats and provi- 
sions to buy, and in what quantities it is 
best to purchase them. Moreover, having 
procured their materials, they understand 
how to prepare these foods for the table. 
The Italians, naturally, eat a great deal 
of macaroni, or spaghetti, and riee, but 
the women of both nationalities have mas- 
tered the art of soup making so thor- 
oughly that they succeed in producing the 
most delicious and nutritious soups at 
practically little cost. As cheese is one 
of the most nutritious of viands when 
properly cooked, their acquaintance with 
cheese dishes helps them to vary the mo- 
notony of their fare, while their ability 
in making inexpensive sauces of different 
flavors enables them to serve the same 
meats under such perfect disguises that 
the palate is never tempted to rebel. 

Given something that is to be fried, 
and the ordinary laboring man’s wife 
will turn out a dish of greasy, indigest- 
ible food that would be positively inju- 
rious if eaten. Give the same material 
to the Italian or French housewife, how- 
ever, and she will prepare it so delicately 
that, while fried, it could be eaten with 
. delight, and digested as easily as though 
it had been cooked in the oven instead 
of in the frying pan. 

As a matter of fact, these women of 
the foreign colonies display an entirely 
different and far more perfect coneep- 
tion of the part which a normal diet is 
supposed to play in life. Thus, the wife 
of the ordinary laborer supplies the fam- 
ily with food at more or less regular in- 
tervals, not so much because they find 
pleasure in eating, as for the reason that 
such food is necessary to keep the mem- 
bers of the household alive. Sueh women 
boast that they never worry about “the 
bit” that the family has to eat, and it is 
by no means rare for them to congrat- 
ulate themselves upon the fact that cer- 
tain members of the family are in such 
poor health that they have lost their 
appetite. These are the mothers who 
spread molasses upon the bread that their 
children eat, that their demand for food 
may more quickly be satisfied, starving 
their little ones without their knowledge 
and spoiling their stomachs for the re- 
ception of nutritious foods, 

Such women are not to be found in the 
foreign colonies, however, for there peo- 
ple eat, not only because they must eat to 
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live, but for the reason that eating brings 
them pleasure. They do not spoil their 
children’s appetites with cheap, and prob- 
ably injurious sweets. They do not send 
them to school with no other breakfast 
than a slice of stale bread and a “mug” 
of over-brewed tea, and, as the result, 
the little ones who come from the homes 
of French or Italian parents are usually 
far stronger, healthier, and of more ro- 
bust appearance than their so-called 
American schoolmates. 


Tragic consequences of costly food 

Aceording to the reports of both school 
and social workers, the number of de- 
fective children in the publie s¢hools 
today is not only larger than ever, but 
is eonstantly inereasing. Moreover, a 
comparison between these figures and the 
course of retail prices of food proves 
pretty conclusively that this inerease in 
the number of defective children dates 
from about the time that the prices of 
necessities commenced to advance. In 
other words, in their efforts to meet the 
inereased cost of living, the families of 
the small wage-earner have been com- 
pelled to reduce the expenditure for es- 
sentials so far below the normal stand- 
ard that the deleterious effect of their 
economy is beginning to show itself in 
the strength and intelligence of their 
children. We may not notice this effect 
so much now, but these deficiencies will 
be shown plainly enough in the next gen- 
eration, and there will be a pretty big 
price for society to pay beeause a portion 
of it has been housed, warmed, clothed, 
and fed below the standard. 

Yet, so far as these families are con- 
cerned, conditions are not improving. 
On the other hand, they are steadily be- 
coming more hopeless, for it is now al- 
most impossible to place one’s finger upon 
a single item of necessity to them for 
which the price has not only already ad- 
vaneed, but is still going higher. Ask 
these women what they expect to do, and 
they only throw up their hands appeal- 
ingly. But a small proportion of them 
have been able to save any money beyond 
that for the maintenance of some small 
insurance policies. In one exeeptional 
case a woman has saved $28 in three 
years—not much to protect a family from 
the fangs of the wolf of want if sickness 
or death should remove the head of the 
house, the prop upon which everything 
now depends. 

Small as this sum may be, however, it 
at least indicates the presence of the 
desire to save, and this is a desire that, 
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in the future, will have to be suppressed, 
The insurance premiums will still be met, 
of course, for this is the money that is 
to bury them decently—the one ambition- 
that even poverty has been unable to. 
extinguish—but beyond this ‘all is ‘¢haos: 
Although only the most intelligent women 
are questioned, they-gan effer no solution 
to this problem. . Even tlie -best -man- 
agers eannot imagine how thehew bur- 
dens are to be borne: + 

“Well,” as one woman said, helplessly, 
“T suppose we shall have to eat less meat, 
although I can’t see how we.can get along 
upon much less. I allow fifty cents for 
meat on Sundays, and twenty cents on 
week days.- For vegetables, other than 
potatoes, I spend five or six cents a day. 
Our breakfasts are very light, consist- 
ing of bread and coffee, for we have ce- 
reals only in the winter. Our lunch is 
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als very light—just-Bread and tea, with 
a little stewed fruit. So we have but 
one hearty meal, when we have meat and 
_vegetables.- As can’t afford to pay any 
more for our food, I suppose that I shall 
have to aecept smaller quantities for my 
money. Still, I guess we won’t starve!” 

‘And this is the way in which the burden 
of higher prices is to be borne. Savings 
will cease, and people will try to get 
along with smaller quantities. There will 
be less food, less fuel, less recreation, and 
less clothing, if possible, and, by such 
economies, they will undoubtedly meet the 
emergency, even though it may be at 
the cost of the physical, mental, and 
moral strength of future generations. 

The methods of families of somewhat 
larger means will be deseribed in a second 
article, next month, 


Charm Man 


By Sydney H. Carney, Jr 


DOZEN sheep, nibbling 
_ tender, spring grass by 
the roadside, ap- 
. proached my _ resting 

‘place, An undisturbed 
hour had passed with 
only the birds for com- 
pany; as they flew from branch to branch, 
waves of perfume were dislodged from 
the white and pink hawthorn blossoms, 
and floated around me in tantalizing 
puffs. If the perfume could only be bot- 
tled and sent home to America, what an 
idea it would give of this spring day in 
Treland! 

The patter of small hoofs interrupted 
thoughts of home as a sturdy young 
figure, astride a gray donkey, came dash- 
ing after the sheep. The rider was a 
girl of about fourteen years; her arms 
were filled with the Mayflowers which 
fringe the hedges, and ~he proved, on com- 
ing nearer, to be the same fresh-cheeked, 
blue-eyed girl who ran beside my horse 
yesterday proffering a sixpence. 

“What is that for?” I had asked. 

“Sure ’tis change f’ a shilling,” was the 
laughing reply. 

“Tut-tut,” said I, “so many shillings 
have left my purse the past week, I shall 
have to sail for home—” 


“Ah, we can’t part wid yer darlin’ 
face,” she interrupted; and as no one had 
ever before commented so favorably on 
my appearance, another shilling had 
passed to the merry-faced charmer. 

“Hello, my young banker,” I now ex- 
claimed. “I have not seen a donkey go 
so fast since I have been here. How do 
you do it?” 

“?Tis aisy, yer honor,” she answered, 
as she dismounted. “I jist stick a pin in 
Owld Betty, an’ she goes nimble-like.” 

“Just stick a pin, indeed! How would 
you like pins and thorns stuck in your 
skin?” I asked with some indignation, for 
now that Old Betty was in repose she 
looked as forlorn as a gray day in No- 
vember. 

“Sure, sor, she don’t mind it. I does 
it quick an’ gintle, an’ ’tis wan kickout 
behint she do be giving.” 

“No more shillings for you if that is 
the way you treat Old Betty,” I answered 
as sternly as possible. 

“?Twas th’ thirrud I wanted—f’ Char- 
ley,” she said, hiding all but her spark- 
ling eyes in the mass of wild flowers. 

“For Charley?” 

“Yis, sor, Charley th’ charm man: him 
wi’ th’ cord’oys an’ brass buttons as lives 
beyant in th’ little black house.” 
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“T ao not remember seeing him. What 
does he look like?” L-inquired. 

“He’s a stump of a man, not as tall’s 
me—long brown an’ gray hair an’ eyes 
like coals. He’s out mostly th’ nights, 
along th’ fairies.” 

“Ah!’ I exelaimed, “now I have it; 
Charley walks at night with the fairies, 
does he?” 

“He does, sor. I nivver seen thim, but 
me big mother’s heered thim makin’ musie 
in th’ meadow close t? Finnegans. I run 
fast th’ night, ’tis so darruk an’ Jone- 
some,” she eoneluded, looking over her 
shoulder as she spoke, as if expeeting to 
see one of them. 

“Charley is not afraid of them, I 
judge?” 

“No, sor, but they make him an awful 
temper a night ago. I'd been t’ th’ loose- 
box—” 

“The what?” I interrupted. 

“Th’ loose-box. ’Tis a shelter f? th’ 
coos in th’ field, an’ whin I was fixin’ th’ 
bars at th’ gate, Charley come ’long th’ 
road talkin’, Ile was awful, an’ he says, 
‘A eryin’ child an’ a seoldin’ wife an’ a 
hungry dog aw whinin’ cat beats 
Beanaher, an’ Beanaher beats th’ devil,’ 
and he pounded th’ road with his stick 
eomethin’? awful!” 

“Evidently he has troubles of his own,” 
I said, “but you, what possible charm ean 
he work for you?” 

“Me father said I’d the heart fayvur, 
an’ ’tis Charley can eure it, though Lally 
says he’s no good—an’ ’twas tl’ thirrud 
time.” 

“So we have charms and fairies at 
work here?” 

“Yis, sor, an’ Charley comes by thim, f’ 
he larned thim from his father. Sure, 
his father was a hunnard an’ sivintecn 
whin he died, an’ he’s used th’ charms 
all his life.” 

“And they have been handed down from 
father to son?” 

“They have thin, sor, an’ Charley minds 
how his grandada eured tl’ masther o’ 
Ballanoo whin the doctors had drained 
th’ blood out 0’ him an’ tl’ eoffin had 
been ordered. Yer sh’d hear him tell it.” 

“Before I go away you must take me 
to eall on Charley, but perhaps you know 
the story and ean repeat it to me now?” 

“Dade I ean, th’ county knows it; ’tis 
not forgot ’though the masther’s long 
dead. He'd been bled an’ bled ’til there 
was searee a drop o’ blood in th’ body, 
so tells Charley, an’ thin some wan sint 
f? grandada, an’ he tuck his bottle of 
dandelion wather an’ made th’ masther 
drink two or three quarruts, an’ bound 


th’ masther’s head wi’ a red hancher, so 
tight th’ bones eracked, an’ thin he wint 
t? slape—that is, th’ masther—an’ rode th’ 
hounds come th’ fortni’t.” 

“And the doctors, I suppose they were 
surprised at his eure?” 

“They were, sor, an’ Charley pulls frish 
dandelions ivvery marnin’ an’ breaks an’ 
strains them in wather—like his gran- 
dada—and seals it in black bottles as 
stan’s alone, cork an’ a’.” 

“And Lally, who says he is no good, 
who is he?” 

“He’s nixt to Jimmy, sor, we’re sivin: 
there’s Jimmy an’ Lally an’ Mary an’ 
Bridgy an’ Rosy an’ th’ baby an’ me,” 
came the soft, rhythmical reply. 

“And Lally has no faith in Charley?” 
I persisted in asking. 

“No, sor,” she replied, stooping to re- 
place some flowers which had slipped 
from her grasp. “An’ he did be afther 
sayin’ t’ take Owld Betty t’ Charley— 
that she’d th’ heart fayvur—an’ me father 
was awful mad an’ give Lally sich a 
lickin’.” 

“Poor Lally!” said I aloud, while think- 
ing the punishment might have been just 
compensation for the quick and gentle 
pin. “But,” I continued, “your heart 
cannot be out of order; what makes you 
think it is?” 

“Pains in me chist th’ while, but I’m 
awful seared o’ Charley. Him. sittin’ 
alone in th’ room wi’ tl’ chickens an’ 
dueks, only a bit o’ fire in th’ pot lightin’ 
his eyes, an’ a red hancher roun’ his 
throat. An’ he shakes his hair awful 
whin he do be praying.” 

“He prays—he eures the sick with 
prayers?” I asked in astonishment. 

“Yis, sor. So’n’s yer towld him th’ 
matter wid yer, down he goes on his knees 
and blesses himself in Irish, this way. 
‘Nim th’ na, guse na ve, guse na spreed, 
neve, amen,’” she repeated softly, mak- 
ing the sign of the eross as she repeated 
the Irish words for “In the name of the 
Father,” ete. “An’ thin he prays an’ 
prays, an’ Father Tim towld him tl’ 
prayers; an’, says Father Tim, ‘I see it’s 
a heavenly eure yer makin’.’ But the 
exes is worrust !” 

“Eegs!” I gasped. “What does he do 
with eggs?” 

“?Tis this way, sor, if yer’ve a mind 
hear?” 

“Of course I have,” said I, preparing 
to relight my pipe, which seemed unwill- 
ing to draw as it usually did. 

“Yer go t’ him three times—three times 
an’ a shilling a time,” with great impress- 
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iveness; “an’ he. takes a bit o’ thread in 
three parts an’ makes knots in’t, an’ thin 
he winds it roun’ an’ roun’ a spool, or 
lays it on a bit o’ ribbon, f’ yer t’ take 
home; thin he sits fire t’ tow in a glass an’ 
howlds it ’g’inst yer chist, an’ whatsom- 
ever he prays, it niver burns yer.” 

“Most remarkable!” I exclaimed. 

“Yis, sor; an’ thin he tells yer t’ ate a 
raw egg, shill an’ a’, ivvery day f’ nine 
days, an’ thin come ag’in.” 

“Good Lord!” escaped my lips, and I 
clasped my hands in front of me and 
asked, “Rather heroic treatment, eh?” 

“Sor?” 

“T mean hard medicine?” 

“IT dunno, sor, it nearly always 
worruks. Yer not sick?” looking intently 
at my clasped hands. 

“T hope not; do I look so?” 

“Yer might be afther havin’ sympathy 
cramps, sor, like Lally, sor. He’s sure 
t’ have thim whin I talks o’ Charley.” 

“Perhaps, then, I have,” said I, trying 
to be agreeable; “but they are in my mind 
rather than in my body. Please tell 
me more about this egg eure,” I added, 
prepared for almost anything. 

“Twinty-sivin eggs Jimmy took in his 
eure, an’ th’ knots untied as th’ pain in 
his chist went.” 

“Wonderful!” said I. “And think of it, 
twenty-seven eggs, shells and all—why, 
they would cost about four shillings and 
sixpence at home.” 

“That’s awful dear, sor; we gets half 
a quarther f’ a shillin’, or fifteen eggs.” 

“Fifteen eggs make half a quarter, 
how’s that?” 

“A hunnard an’ twinty eggs is sold f” 
a hunnard, yer see, sor, an’ thirty eggs 
th’ quarther, or two shillin’s worth, an’ 
half a quarther’s fifteen eggs f’ a shillin’.” 

“Ah, yes, I see. And you say this egg 
eure nearly always works?” 

“Yis, sor. I’m takin’ flowers t’ Katie 
Finnegan; she’d been eighteen months 
come St John’s day. She died yister- 
marnin’, an’ th’ funeral’s to be at two th’ 
afternoon. Babies is kept but two days— 
yer’ll be afther goin’, sor?” 

“No funerals this glorious spring day 
for me,” I replied. “And besides, I did 
not know that a baby had died.” 

“Ah, yer will go, yer honor, sure now, 
yer will go,” she said in a pleading tone. 
“?Twill plaze thim, yer honor, an’ she 
looks swate in th’ cradle, all in white an’ 
th’ childer be there singin’ an’ wearin’ 
Mayflowers; ’tis a beautiful sight.” 

“Don’t they have a wake?” 

“No, sor, f’ babies there’s been no 
wakes roun’ here a couple o’ years. Oh, 


they was awful! Th’. b’ys dancin’ and 
sparkin’ th’ girruls th’ whole night, an’ 
a turf fight troan in.” 

“You don’t mean that they actually 
danced and made merry?” 

“They did! I jist loav th’ stips—t’ feel 
yerself movin’,” twirling lightly around 
as she spoke. “An’ Denny ’Brine got 
a crack o’ th’ nose from a bit o’ turf 
troan pleasant-like—it bled awful.” 

“But I’m a stranger here,” I objected. 
“Few know me.” 

“Sure, yer welcome th’ entire county, 
an’ Lally says yer ride well.” 

“Perhaps, then,” I hesitatingly replied, 
“T will go; that is, after finishing this 
luncheon I have brought to eat under the 
trees, and if you are to be there to show 
me how to act. Won’t you share my 
lunch with me?” 

“Thanker, yer honor, no. Yis, I’ll be 
afther goin’, but firrust I’ve t’ turn in 
th’ shape and dress Rosy an’ Bridgy at 
th’ school. If they’d their white dresses 
th’ marnin’ they’d be brown’s Charley’s 
cord’oys ’fore th’ precission be formed.” 

“How do I get to the house?” I asked, 
as she turned away to remount Old Betty. 

“The childer gather below at th’ cross 
roads—stan’ still, Betty, stan’ still, I say, 
bad seran t’ yer. Yer’ll be afther fol- 
lowin’ thim, an’ I'll find a place on th’ 
ditch at th’ grave f’ yer,” she answered, 
as she and Old Betty moved slowly and 
sedately away. 

Eggs, pins, babies and dancing don- 
keys became inextricably mingled in my 
brain as I dozed on the grass until, at 
length, the strain of a hymn commenced 
to blend with the notes of the birds, 
who were enjoying the crumbs of my late 
repast, and then it dawned upon me that 
the children must be gathering at the 
cross roads a short distance away. 

Shaking myself into presentable ap- 
pearance, I walked toward the group I 
now saw had collected beneath the trees. 
There must have been sixty little boys and 
girls, ranging in age from four to eight 
years, from the three parish schools, and 
they were rehearsing a hymn: 

“T have a loving Saviour, 
And he is good and mild. 

He loves me very dearly 
For I’m his little child. 


He lives above in heaven 
While I am here below, 

And when he ealls me to him 
Then gladly I must go.” 


While the girls wore white bows on 
their hair, both boys and girls wore white 
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skirts, beneath which-were many bare feet, 
and I fancied that some of the boys looked 
a little sheepish to be thus similarly 
dressed. However, on the whole, they 
appeared as bright and happy as the 
Mayflower sashes crossing their left 
shoulders, to be fastened with a bow of 
white ribbon below the right arms. 

When the children began to march, 
two and two abreast, I joined the teachers 
and adults who followed in the rear and 
who gave me courteous recognition. In 
all the thatched, white painted cottages 
we passed, on the way to the home of 
little. Katie, the window curtains were 
drawn down in token of respect. 

Her cottage nestled among trees, just 
back from the road, and one large apple 
tree, at the side of the house, looked like 
a huge pink and white bouquet placed 
there for the occasion. Ivy and rose vines 
arched the doorway, and off to the right, 
lay a real, emerald meadow dotted with 
daisies, blue-bells, cowslips and other 
spring flowers. Just the spot for the 
midnight dances and musie of the fairies. 

My young friend had just come to 
where I was standing, when a sound of 
moving feet, at the doorway, caused all 
faces to turn in that direction. 

“There’s Rosy an’ Bridgy, th’ firrust 
two earryin’ th’ bier,” she whispered, as 
six children emerged through the doorway 
supporting a wooden bier, twined with 
white flowers and green vines, on which 
rested a small white coffin. 

“Ton’t they look nice, an’ their sashes 
made o’ th’ sivin sister’s?” Then, seeing 
a questioning look in my eyes, she added, 
“?Tis the name of th’ roses. They come 
in clumps, wan big an’ six little wans 
*roun’ it. They be pink an’ white, an’ 
we've th’ finest vines, on th’ loose box, in 
th’ county.” 

“They look like the roses themselves,” 
I replied; “but where is the cradle?” 

“Th’ cradle? Sure, sor, ’twas laid out 
in th’ cradle, but a coffin costs only two 
shillin’, an’ Katie’s fre’n’s covered th’ 
boords wi’ white silk. ’Twas little enough 
to do.” 

Then we followed the procession as it 
moved almost in silence through one of 
nature’s most beautiful aisles. There were 
hedges of box, hawthorn and privet on 
either side of us; now and then flashes of 
sunlight touched the hair, and faces of 
the children; a choir of birds sang sweetly ; 
the fragrance of flowers filled the air with 
incense and the arched, green boughs 
above us waved a continual benediction 
as we passed. 

One would naturally suppose that 


Charley, from his professional position 
in the community, would have been in 
evidence; but neither he, his “cord’oys,” 
nor his “red hancher” were anywhere to 
be seen. 

“Where is Charley?” I asked, when we 
older ones stood on the ditch or ion 
mound of earth in the cemetery. ‘ 

“Sure, he’s in his lump of a eabin wi’ 
th’ chickens,” she replied, and ‘then I re- 
membered that he was said to wal 
abroad at night with the fairies. i 

No group of fairies ever presented a 
eheerier picture than the little boys and 
girls standing in front of us. No despair 
clouded the faces of the children now 
gathered around the grave, and, in fact, 
there had been no outbursts of grief at 
any time; even when men lowered from 
sight the tiny burden so tenderly borne 
hither, the behavior of the children and 
that of their elders was in harmony with 
the peaceful, natural surroundings, 

The priest, in black eassock and holding 
a spade in one hand, stood at the head 
of the grave until the final prayers had 
been recited, and then he deposited the 
first spadeful of clay. When the grave had 
been filled, the children, who completely en- 
cireled it, removed their sashes of flowers, 
and, as they covered the mound with them, 
their childish voices rose once more in 
cheerful melody: 


“He made the seas and mountains, 
The sunshine warm and bright, 
The daisies in the meadows 
And the stars that shine by night. 


He made my tender mother 
And my father dear, 

And he gave me to their keeping 
To guide me while I’m here. 


So I will love my Saviour, 

- Who is so good to me, 

And I'll live with him in heaven 
Through all eternity.” 


Among the many processions I had 
seen—pomp of state, blare of music, and 
shouts of the people acclaiming victory— 
none excelled this quiet, rural tribute 
of. love. and faith in a victory over the 
great adversary. My eyes were dim and 
my voice unexpectedly unsteady as I 
turned away from the -scene. 

“See here,” said I, “you bring Lally 
over tomorrow.morning, and. we three will 
go to Ballanoo; it’s market day, and we 
may be able to see Charley there. Here’s 
two shillings, one for each of you, to bind 
the bargain—will you be sure and come?” 

aie,” 
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Success with Stencil Work 


By Alice Wilson 


HE stencil, long known 
to decorative art in 
Japan, Germany and 
England, did not come 
into use in this country 
until the arts and crafts 
introduced it about three 
years ago. Today it is established. Its 
general adaptability, its possibilities of 
artistic development, its ease of execution 
even in unskilled hands, have won it per- 
manent place as a method of decoration, 
not only in the professional world, but in 
that world of women whose aim is to 
make theirs “the house beautiful.” 

Sueeess in stenciling depends, first 
upon the design, second upon the color 
and last upon the execution. The de- 
sign may be geometrical, naturalistic 
or conventional, preferably geometrical 
or conventional, as the naturalistie de- 
sign requires shading of both the orna- 
ment and background and is not happily 
developed in flat colors. In a geometrical 
or conventional stencil design the back- 
ground may form a part of the pattern. 

An easy way to make a geometrical 
design (Figure 192) is to fold a slip of 
paper and with a pair of sharp scissors 
snip cireles, triangles and squares from 
the folds. This art of “eutting out pic- 
tures” is one most women learned in their 
paper doll days, and for tile-like bord- 
ers for curtains, table covers and run- 
ners, it may be relied upon to produce 
very effective stencil patterns, 


In conventionalizing a natural form 
preparatory to drawing a stencil design, 
extra care must be taken to preserve the 
essentials of the natural, and to eliminate 
only accidentals, otherwise the pattern will 
be loose and weak. Figures 193 and 194 
illustrate the contrast between a strong 
and a weak design. Stencil patterns are 
best drawn upon thin, tough paper such 
as bond, which will withstand tracing 
without tearing or stretching. 

The stencil may be made of thin sheet 
brass, copper or zine, of stencil board 
or heavy manila paper. Metal stencils 
are expensive as regards material, tools 
for cutting and time. Cut in a shop where 
they make a specialty of such work, a 
design three inches by four inches costs 
a dollar. Crafts people generally use 
the stencil board or manila paper, pre- 
ferring, if the stencil is one that is to be 
used much, to duplicate it several times, 
rather than to go to the expense and the 
bother of eutting one out of metal. The 
usefulness of a stencil may be preserved 
if, after cutting, it is covered on both 
sides with a thin coat of varnish or shel- 
lac, and, when not in use, allowed to lie 
flat upon a shelf or in a drawer. 

To make a stencil, eut a piece of sten- 
cil board at least two inches larger on 
all sides than the design. This margin 
is to facilitate handling and to avoid 
staining the hands or material. If the 
design is one with a repeat, allow for 
the repeat as often as you wish, but it 
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Figure 196. Ironing the stencil with a thin coat of paraffin 


will be found easier and quicker to lift 
and transfer the stencil than to cut a 
very long pattern. Lay the paper with 
the design upon the stencil board, slip 
a sheet of carbon paper between it and 
the board and square with pins driven in 
with a hammer or thumb tacks. 

Trace the lines of the design with a 
stylus. Remove the paper with the de- 
sign, and the carbon paper, and fasten 
the stencil to a flat surface with pins or 
tacks, This surface should not be a good 
table top, as the knife will surely scar 
it. A pine board is the best thing. 

Now, with a sharp-pointed knife held 
firmly, as shown in Figure 195, eut upon 
all the lines of the design. Have an oil 
or whet stone handy and keep your biade 
sharp that you may cut a clean, even 
line. A metal-edged rule is a help where 
straight lines are to be cut, and straight 
and curved scissors will be needed to 
true the corners and correct any small 
mistakes of the knife. There is no way 
of correcting a flagrant mistake, save by 
taking a new piece of board and doing 
the cutting all over 
again. Abselnte~fi- 
delity of outline is 
the law of the sten- 


cil. 

The stencil should 
now be spread with 
a thin coat of par- 
affin, run over it 
with a warm iron 
(Figure 196), or 
given a bath of lin- 
seed oil to render it 
moisture proof. 
This is also to pre- 
vent the _ eolors 


ing. Either of 
these processes 
may be applied to 
the stencil board 
before the stencil 
is eut, but as the 
resulting slippery 
surface increases 
the possibility of 
cutting the fingers, 
the oiling or wax- 
ing is generally re- 
served until the last. 

The paraffin may 

be shaved thin, the 

shavings scattered 

over the stencil 

and a warm iron 
“run liglitly over. 
The linseed oil should be applied with 
a brush or wad of eloth. It should be 
spread evenly over the stencil and allowed 
to stand antil the pores are filled, then 
the~free oil rubbed off and the stencil 
allowed to dry. 

The success of coloring in stenciling 
does not depend so much upon the kind 
of color used as the manner of its ap- 
plication and combination. Both tapes- 
try dyes and oil paints thinned with tur- 
pentine, have their advocates. Dyes have 
the advantage of neither stiffening nor 
concealing the texture of the material, 
and are therefore best for velvet, ooze 
leather and satin. Linen, crash, denim, 
madras, burlap, canvas, muslin and cheese- 
cloth may be stenciled with either dyes 
or paints. Chiffon, messaline, pineapple 
tissue and similar, filmy stuffs are dain- 
tier stenciled with dyes to which a tiny 
bit of gum arabic has been added to keep 
the colors from spreading. 

Wall surfaces may be stenciled with 
freseo paints, or ordinary house paints 
which have been reduced with turpentine. 


blurring when it 
comes to the paint- 


Figure 195. Cutting lines of design with sharp-pointed knife 
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House paints may 
be used also for 
such large things 
as rugs, portiéres, 
couch covers and 
floor cushions, 
which consistently 
are made of heavy 
stuffs requiring 
rather than 
inty, coloring. Figure 192. Geometrical design, cut out from folded paper 
Regular 


stencil 

difficult to stencil than 
others, a first attempt is 
well made upon a fabric 
which neither resists the 
brush nor makes rapid work 
necessary to avoid blurring. 
Unbleached linen or muslin ' 
is good for first work. Es 
Having prepared the sten- 
cil, spread a sheet of blot- 
ting paper upon a table or 
other flat surface, pin or Pe 
tack the muslin smoothly on si 
top, and the stencil on top 
of the muslin. 

A conservative beginner 
will content herself with 
painting her first stencil in Re; 
one color, waiting until ex- 
perience has assured her of . 
suecess before she attempts 
Figure 194. Weak stencil design Figure 193. Strong stencil design an elaborate color scheme. ; 5 

Deep blue is always a good ig 


brushes are short and flat. 
They may be bought at any 
artists’ supply store, the 
price depending upon the 
size. Brushes should be se- 
lected in reference to the 
size of the spaces in the 
stencil. For general use a 
No 6 and a No 8 will do the 
work. These brushes cost 
15 cents each, A _ few, 
small, round brushes will be 
found useful in developing 
a design with many small 
spaces. If several colors 
are to be used in one pat- 
tern it will save time and, 
maybe, mistakes, to have a 
brush for each color. If 
one brush is made to do all 
the work, it should be care- 
fully cleaned after using in 
each color, in a bowl of 
water if dye is the color 
the medium is oil paint. igure 199. of gray Russian cras cringe, stenciled with pink. 


roses. Pattern 35 cents. Address Handi partment, 
As some material is more Housekeeping. Send check or money order, never cash 
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Figure 198. Tan pillow with conventional tulip design in yellow, orange and olive 
Department, Good terial, is 2 wise 
Housekeeping ; send check or money order, never cash 


green. Pattern 25 cents. Address Handicraft 


one-color effect, although brown or olive 
green upon the unbleached muslin is also 
pleasing. 

Dip the brush into the color and press 
out all the moisture possible against the 
side of the eup. Draw the brush quickly 
across the hand, and if it leaves a mark, 
wipe it still more free of color with an 
old rag. Too much color in the brush 
will surely cause the colors to spread be- 
yond the outlines of the stencil. 

Grasp the brush firmly, well down 
toward the bristles (Figure 197), steady 
the stencil with the left hand, and 


work the color out 
of the brush into 
the fabric by rub- 
bing the _ brush 
back and forth in 
the spaces of the 
stencil. 

While painting, 
hold the edges of 
the stencil firmly 
against the fabric, 
as loose edges per- 
mit the color to 
work under and 
spoil the outline. 
A number of pins 
driven through the 
stencil where it 
shows a disposition 
to lift off the ma- 


precaution against 
both blurring and 
stained fingers. If, on lifting the sten- 
cil, there is any fresh eolor clinging to 
its edges, wipe it off before replacing to 
continue painting. 

When the painting has been done with 
the dyes, it should be left to dry and 
then pressed. Lay several thicknesses of 
dampened cloth and a dry cloth over the 
work and press with a hot iron. This 
will fix the colors, renderirg them perma- 
nent against ordinary wear and careful 
washing. Paint ‘must be left to dry for 
at least twenty-four hours before press- 
ing. 


Figure 200. Large stencil border pattern, which may be used to decorate a variety of articles 
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ON THINKING GLAD 


_Stenciling, done either with dyes or 
oil paints, must be treated tenderly in 
the tub. It should be washed quickly in 
a light suds made of good soap, rinsed, 
hung to dry immediately and ironed while 
still damp.. But there are so many ma- 
terials to be used in- hopsehold decora- 
tion which do not soil easily that soap 
and water need be no bugaboo to the 
woman about to take up stenciling. Bur- 
lap, eanvas, erash, linen, silk, leather, 
denim and velveteen are to be had in 
delightful shades of tan, old blue, red, 
brown and green, and are materials which 
respond to successful color treatment 
and repay work spent upon them by 


rendering good service in return. The 


sash curtain shown in the working (Fig- 
ure 197) is made of unbleached muslin, 
with a three-inch hem at the bottom and 
a two-inch pole casing at the top. The 
stencil pattern, which is two inches wide, 
is painted in Delft blue. 

The canvas pillow (Pattern No 198) 
illustrates the dignity of pure conven- 
tionalization in stencil design. In it 
all the natural characteristics of the tu- 
lip, save that of growth, are eliminated, 
and the pattern is made purely decora- 
tive. The yellow and orange of the 
flower and the olive green of the stems 
are in pleasing contrast to’ the dark tan 
background. The pillow measures 11 
by 24 inches. 

With the introduction of mission and 
craftsman furniture came the need of 
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table covers, stringers and hangings of 
suitable style. Embroidery and drawn 
work while eminently adapted to mahog- 
any and birdseye maple, look sadly out 
of place upon fumed or weathered oak. 
Accessories for this heavier furniture are 
generally made of coarse crash, monk’s 
cloth, or canvas. 

A stringer (Pattern» No 199) which 
was designed for a side table in a dining 
room with craftsman furniture in Egyp- 
tian gray, is made of gray Russian crash. 
This crash is of the better quality, eigh- 
teen inches wide and costing twenty cents 
the yard. The ends of the stringer are 
hemmed by hand and stenciled with a 
rose design. The three large roses are 
painted a deep rose pink, the leaves 
olive green, and the vine wood-brown. 

Often one stencil pattern may be used 
to decorate a variety of things, and, if 
it is developed in different colors each 
time, its general utility will not be de- 
tected. For example, a six-inch border 
(Pattern No 200), painted in Persian 
eolors upon a mahogany background, 
makes a good table-cover decoration; in 
green, black and Indian red, a rug; in 
orange and brown on tan, a pillow. 

By its economy of time and money, its 
adaptability, its possibilities in the hands 
of imaginative workers, the stencil has 
proved its claim to a place in the decora- 
tive scheme of every household. It has 
come to stay and make itself welcome, 


On Thinking Glad 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Never mind a change of scene— 

Try a change of thinking. 
. What if things seem sordid, mean, 

What’s the use of blinking? 

Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 

Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 

Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 

Tapping gayly at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 


Needn’t fool yourself at all, 
For there’s no denying 

- Wen above a prison wall 
Song-birds are a-flying. 


Wherefore hearken to the song, 
Never mind the prison, 


And you'll find your soul ere long 
Unto Freedom risen. 
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Co-operation in Apartments 


By P. E. Roncell 


E ARE a conglomer- 
m& ate family of five— 
father, mother, 
YA. daughter of seven- 
AU teen, and two bach- 

elor maids. Interest 

in the working out 
of certain broad, philosophical ideas, and 
the study incidental thereto, brought us 
together at the outset; necessary changes 
in the then existing household arrange- 
ments persuaded us to think of combining 
forces, and mutual respect and advantage 
have held us together so far. Each of 
us has fairly won the title of “erank,” 
as it is applied to those who think for 
themselves, and maintain a certain sort 
of individuality; but as this very attri- 
bute has been the means of broadening 
us to recognize the equal rights of others 
in the same direction, it has proved a 
eementing, rather than a disruptive, force. 

The prime question was one of room 
and rent. .We had only a certain sum 
which could be expended on shelter, and 
yet demanded the privacy of a room for 
each, a place of cover when individuality 
should become too rampant, rendering 
the “cooling down” process necessary. 
Air and light were also requisite, and 
eongenial, refined surroundings. We 
finally solved the problem by taking 
two apartments, front and rear, on a 
top floor. There is not one of the 
eleven rooms into which during some 
portion of the day the sun does not 
stream; and the advantage of our choice 
soon became apparent. Of the six rooms 
in front, three were taken as bedrooms 
by “him and her” and the maid, leaving 
as “common quarters” parlor, dining 
room, kitchen and bath. The rear flat 
of five rooms was promptly dubbed the 
“nunnery,” and there the bachelor-maids 
and school girl domiciled themselves. 
The dining room was taken for a bed- 
room, giving us three sleeping rooms here, 
also a sitting room, kitehen and bath. 

Oh, the bliss of those two bath rooms! 
The extra sitting room gives us a ehance 
for more individual entertainment of 
guests than does one common parlor, and 
the two kitchens run a close second to the 
baths, in our affections. On the days when 
the washing and ironing are around, the 
maid comes over to the nunnery kitchen 


and wrestles with the laundry problem, 
leaving the regular kitehen to the lady 
of the house, who those mornings attends 
to the washing of the breakfast dishes, 
lunch, ete. Then think of the comfort 
of slipping into the kitehen o’ mornings, 
as one can in this Adamless Eden, and 
washing out the necessary stock, hand- 
kerehief, or even shirtwaist! 

The fact that we are on the top floor, 
with no elevator, might prove an ob- 
jection to some; but we find the privacy 
and the extra iight and air more than 
eompensate for the weary climbing of 
stairs. Besides, as a telephone was within 
our united means, if suddenly overtaken 
with a thirst of an evening, or if the 
eggs and rolls run short mornings, a 
eall over the wire sets ice cream, eggs 
and rolls on their way rejoicing, and 
does away with unnecessary climbing. 

The necessity of having a number of 
keys might also be brought up as an 
objection to the two-apartment scheme, 
but we have had no trouble in that re- 
spect. As it happens, “he” is handy with 
tools, and changed the locks so that one 
key will open each outer door. 

Now, as to the question of expense. 
The rent, $60, is paid by check the first 
of the month, then divided pro rata and 
refunded to the man of the house either 
in weekly installments or once a month, 
according to individual preference or 
the state of the “purse. The living ex- 
penses are jotted down on a pad kept 
in the kitchen for that purpose. Each 
day the amounts paid by the various 
members of the “combine” who do any 
co-operative shopping are written down, 
accompanied by the particular check-mark 
of the purchaser. At the end of the 
week reckoning day comes, and one-fifth 
of the total amount, minus the payments 
which may happen to have been made by 
each, is charged to the various members 
of the family. We find that the com- 
bined cost of the telephone and the maid’s 
wages ‘is not so very much more than the 
laundry ‘bill alone when no maid is kept. 
Of course the success of our plan depends 
on our ability to keep a maid, and for 
this reason, having finally secured one 
who is reliable, willing and good-natured, 
we have made ¢ertain concessions. She 
has two afternoons a week, on which 
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days we have a “delicatessen” dinner. 
Each evening, after the dinner work is 
over, she also has to herself, provided 
she is home by a certain hour. We also 
exercise some care as to the size of the 
washing, which is of necessity large for 
a family of five, four of whom are 
women. 

The expenses average about $7.50 each 
per week. This covers rent, gas, electric 
lights, telephone and maid’s wages; and 
we have a home! We set a plain, whole- 
some table. Some of us have been 
through the throes of vegetarianism, some 
have lived almost exclusively on meat, 
and some have been, or are, on a “diet,” 
but we have reached the conclusion that 
for us, at least, a mixed diet is the proper 
one. Our breakfast usually consists of 
coffee or milk, toast or rolls, soft cooked 
eggs and fruit. We have meat once a 
day, for dinners, and it is usually a thick 
broiled steak, varied occasionally by 
chicken or chops, and the inevitable fish on 
Friday. Two vegetables, a salad some- 
times, not always, and generally fresh 
fruit for dessert, complete the dinner 
course. We have very little pastry or 
cake, and the bread is rarely eaten fresh. 
It is either toasted for every meal, or 
dried in the upper oven, thus resembling 


“pulled bread.” Lunch is a “pick-up” 
for those who are home. The workers 
get theirs down town where their respec- 
tive employments eall them. Dinner is 
the enjoyable meal of the day. Then 
there is time for desultory talk, or for 
downright earnest discussions of the prob- 
lems of the day. We each try to add our 
share to the enjoyment of this evening 
meal, which is apt to drag itself into 
a protracted sitting around the denuded 
table after the maid has removed the 
dishes and taken her “evening off.” 

The advantages of our co-operation are 
apparent. Board in pleasant surround- 
ings cannot be secured under $6 or $7 
per week. Then there is the question of 
laundry work to be considered, so that, 
from the material:aspect alone, co-opera- 
tion is the cheaper plan. From the eth- 
ical standpoint the scale still tips in 
favor of united efforts. We have com- 
panionship when we want it, but we 
also have privacy when that is especially 
desired. There is ‘a ‘community of inter- 
est more nearly resembling home-life than 
is found in a boarding-house. In short, 
there is better opportunity for life on a 
higher plane than is offered by either a 
solitary existence, or one surrounded by 
uncongenial associates. 


A Domestic Tragedy 


A tidy Good Housekeeping bride 
In her spick-and-span house took 


And swept him entirely outside! 


such pride. 
That her vigorous broom 
Once encountered her groom, 
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How Much for $2500? 


By Elliott L. Brown, Architect 


the big eastern cit- 
c-~ ies or their suburbs, la- 
bor and . material are 
high, working days are 
shorter, and even a 
man’s individual labor 
is limited by his union; 
while away out in the country the unions 
are not strict, skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers work for much less than their city 
brothers demand, and, not least impor- 
tant, details which are regarded as nec- 
essary in the cities, are classed as lux- 
uries in the country. The twenty-five 
hundred dollar house, 
therefore, while in one 
place it must be as small 
and economical as pos- 
sible, may, in another lo- 
eality, be both larger, 
and be built of far more 
costly materials. 

In a suburban town 
the Good Housekeeper 
doubtless has lot, 
twenty, twenty-five, or 
forty feet wide, by one 
hundred feet deep and 
on applying to the lo- 
eal carpenter, probably 
gets a plan for a two- 
and-a-half-story house, 
with four-inch siding, and three or four 
colonial columns across the front. When 
the colonial columns beeame cheaper than 
the turned posts, their popularity was 
assured. All these houses have the same 
plan with only minor differences— 


“foyer hall,” with a stained glass win- 
dow, parlor, dining room, kitchen, and 
pantry: soe enough plan, but after 
thirty y constant use it deserves a 
rest. 

The square, grouped plan is of course 
the most economical to build, heat and to 
live in; but while it saves steps, and 
permits a more imposing front, it has 
been largely driven out of use because 
it demands a square lot. The only ad- 
vantage of the long narrow lot is that 
it removes the kitchen farther from the 
rest of the house. 

But in whatever di- 
rection it starts, for up- 
on the shape of the plan 
depends the appearance 
of the house, the little 
house need lose nothing 
of dignity, comfort, or 
‘beauty, on account of its 
size, and is capable of 
being made a charming, 
artistic home. 

In the country dis- 
tricts of England are 
many beautiful little 
houses, frankly designed 
to meet, as economically 
as possible, their practi- 
eal requirements. They 
offer themselves as models that can be 
cheaply reprodueed, to shine with dig- 
nity and grace in new surroundings, 
lending themselves to artistic furnish- 
ings and hangings. Properly set, with 
a well arranged garden, they will offer 
that “something different” 
which, consciously or not, 
we always seek for and ad- 
mire. 

At Port Sunlight, in Eng- 
land, the manufacturers of 
a popular soap erected a 
town which is artistic and 
beautiful. There, though 
the land is cheap, the houses 
were grouped in rows, on 
account of the economy of 
construction, maintenance 
and heating. The houses 
erected for the managers 
and officers were separate 
buildings, or twin houses, 
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but whether free, or in a row, each house 
had its door yard and back yard, and in 
addition, a section of the “farm garden,” 
which was in a separate district. Such 
an arrangement would make an ideal 
suburban town here. 

With us, twin houses have largely gone 
out of style, perhaps one of the princi- 
pal reasons being that adjoining house- 
holders could not agree on their color 
schemes. Yet twin houses are more eco- 
nomical to run, and to build, give more 
space for light and air on the lot, and 
are desirable in every way. They have 
been: largely superseded by two-family 
houses, which means, after all, only a 
flat with many advantages of a private 
house. It lacks the privacy of a twin 
house, and loses its garden, as a two- 
family house is usually built and sold on 


be for a few months, even years. On the 
other hand, the separate house, in a row, 
or free, makes a real home. 

One reason for the charm of English 
houses is that one 
never sees a_twenty- 
two foot house on a 

“— twenty-five foot lot. If 

their space is very 
cramped the houses are 
built in rows as_ at 
, Port Sunlight; or the 
; house, with its narrow 

gable end to the street 
occupies only two- 
thirds of the front, 
and a garden along- 
side behind a high wall 


~ gives privacy, light and 


= seclusion. Then few 
windows look out on 


one lot. It is arranged with a 


common entrance, like an apart- 
ment, or with two separate front 
doors, the latter way sacrificing 
part of the front. 

A good, two-family house of 
ten rooms and two baths would 
cost from $4500 to $10,000 or 
more. The idea is being spoiled 
now, and the name being made a 
byword for a type of house which 
builders are putting up in rows 
of fifty or more at a time, and all 
alike. They pay well, for in one 
street in the Bronx, New York, 
one hundred houses were built, 
finished and occupied in seven 
months, each as unattractive as a 
packing box, all exactly alike; 
and the street stands now a mon- 
ument to wasted opportunity. 

Few would be satisfied with a 
two-family house for a perma- 
nent home, however well it might 


the street, and one side 
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is a blank for the next neighbor to 
build against. The setting of a 
house is of the greatest importance. 

The foreign love and respect for 
precedent is another reason for the 
high average of excellence there, and 
it is even carried so far that in com- 
munities such as Chester, in Eng- 
land, and Niiremburg, in Germany, 
it is not permitted to build except in 
the historie local style. It is as if 
some enterprising New England 
town should demand of its citizens 
that all buildings erected within a 
radius of five miles should conform 
to the style of the colonial or Greek 
revival buildings erected up to 1835. But 
such an enactment would be practically 
impossible here, even though it would 
almost insure the popularity of the town 
as a resort. 

In the  inte- 


its charm should lie in good propor- 
tions and harmonious details. Lattice 
windows do not grace a colonial house, 
nor does a colonial doorway with side- 
lights and transom grace a small modern 


cottage. The best 


riors of American 
cottages, how- 
ever, we find a 
degree of comfort = i> 


which does not 


exist abroad. Of 
course the larger 


or more preten- 
tious houses have = = 
all the comforts 4 

of ours, some- : 


times more, but in 

the little houses 

we frequently find them without eel- 
lar, stationary tubs, heater, even gas; 
and the first floor is often brick or stone, 
without wood covering. 

To come back to the American cottage, 


av 


rule in building a 

small eottage is 

“Keep your de- 

= = sign simple, not 
striving to copy 
in wood the pro- 
portions of stone, 
3] and avoiding im- 


(=) itation ornament 
of stamped met- 
al in every par- 

ticular.” 


Plaster houses, 
which are really cement on lath, are prac- 
tical, comfortable and almost always ar- 
tistie, but cost much more than shingle. 
Real “half timbering,” which is a frame 
house filled in with brick and all plas- 
tered, is hardly ever built 
here on account of the ex- 
pense, which is greater than 
brick. 

The “Spanish” house, as 
we call it, though it is 
really a native style devel- 
oped in California, can be 
secured by building the 
house of cement blocks, 
and plastering the exterior 
with eement mortar. Ce- 
ment blocks ean be made as 
cheap as frame construc- 
tion, and properly made, 

‘4 are far better. With this 
Wi there should be a roof of 


tiles, and if terra cotta tiles 
come too high, a metal tile 
cannot be distinguished 
from those of clay. These 
metal tiles are not to be 
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classed as “shams,” like panels, or cornice 
of galvanized iron; but they oecupy a 
field of. their own, and many architects 
believe them to be superior to clay tiles 
for our climate. 

The greatest sacrifice for economy is 
of hardwood floors, but a maple or oak 
floor is expensive. The substitute is 
hard pine, which does not wear well at 
all. It is practically impossible to keep 
such a floor in a “natural” finish, so 
it must be stained very dark, or given 
several coats of paint, of dark, heavy 
body eglor. Floors treated in this way 
ean be varnished and need little atten- 
tion. A charming and dainty.room may 
be had by painting the floor white, with 
white trim, and by using Delft or pink 
and white wall paper and White furni- 
ture; but of course such a room is too 
dainty to be very practical. In that 
ease all the paint should be protected 
by a transparent varnish. 

Doors should never be less than one 
and three-quarter inches thick, for 
there is little saving in a thin door, 
and nothing “dresses up” a house like 
a firm heavy door, with brass or eut 
glass knob. <A veneered door is gener- 
ally sold now, of birch, which will take 
many beautiful finishes, and these doors 
stand well and do not warp, because they 
are built on a core of white pine. 

Window sashes should be thick, and, 
in a small house, should be divided up 
into small panes, since few cottages can 
stand the loss of “seale” or the cold, 
hard appearance given by a plate glass 
window. 

Roofs ean be of slate, shingle or tin 
with standing seam, as well as of metal 
tiles. Of these slate is far the best, and 
though more expensive at first, a well 
laid slate roof never needs attention, is 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and 
grows more beautiful year after year. 
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In South Africa the farms have cor- 
rugated iron roofs, which would, of 
course, be unbearable did the farmers 
not stuff the garrets with hay, making a 
great air cushion. 

For the best rooms carefully made 
wood wainscoting of quartered oak can 
be purchased at from fifty cents to three 
times that figure. Plaster cornice work 
costs about the same and might be used 
in one or two rooms. 

Open fireplaces decorate better than 
anything else, and a good, red brick fire- 
place and hearth are better than tile. 
The mantels ean be built cheaply, or 
bought ready made. Rough stone fire- 
places are charming in country bunga- 
lows, or summer cottages, but soon grow 
oppressive in an all-year home. Anyone 
who has ever had an open fireplace would 
never be content to live without one, 
while the gas log imitation does not re- 
ceive the same affectionate regard. 

As to plumbing, wiring and gas fit- 
ting, the only safe rule is to get the 
best. In plumbing, for instanee, a little 


economy in piping and fitting may mean 
serious illness or great damage to the 
house itself. In wiring, poor workman- 
ship or materials frequently cause fires; 
and one bad joint in a gas pipe may 
escape detection for years, yet fill the 
house with a faint odor of gas that is 
most annoying. Expensive fixtures may 
well be omitted, but the rough work is 
cheapest when of ‘the best. 

One thing that is important is to get 
every detail worked out and perfected, 
mentioned in the contracts, and ex- 
plained before starting; then with no 
“extras” to annoy, building a home is 
the ‘greatest pleasure in the world. 
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Chapter IV 


IETER VAN BRUGHT and 
Evert Kiersted, with their 
band of searchers, were 
away from Wyltwyck over 
a fortnight. The night 
they came home, no one saw 
them enter the village ex- 

cept Caspar Varleth’s Dannie. The yong- 
ling had a toothache, and being in some- 
what of a fever from the pain, slipped 

out at midnight for a drink of water from 
the old well. His bare feet made no 
noise on the turf, and the Varleths slept 
soundly. Unchallenged, he let down the 
bucket and drew it up again, the cool 
water dripping temptingly from its moss- 
covered side. Then he heard a sound 

which made him pause, his heart in a 

flutter—the tread of marching feet. At 
once he thought of David Ryckman and 

of those who had gone to bring him home. 

Everyone in the village had been watching 
and waiting for this event. The young- 
sters meant to have a bonfire when it 

should oceur, their elders planned a gen- 
eral rejoicing. Wyltwyck had been dull 
as the grave since the kidnapping—they 
called it that openly now; no “bride- 
visiting,” no feasting. The bride had 


shut herself up in her room and refused . 


to see even her mother-in-law. Madame 
Ryckman, too, although she went bravely 
about her everyday concerns, had sud- 
denly became an old woman, wrinkled 
and worn. 

All the young men had gone on the 
searching expeditions; ail the young 
women were silent and awed. But now 
that the men were coming home and David 
with them—of course they would not 
come without him—there would be great 
doings. Dannie forgot the drink for 
which he had been so impatient, and flew 
in the direction of the sound. Yes, there 
they were, Pieter and Evert ahead, talk- 
ing earnestly, their men behind. 

The two companies had met and min- 
gled. But where was David Ryckman? 
Dannie studied every pair—they were 


marching by twos; Direk Wesselhaef 
and Jan Vedder, Andrew Schaets and 
Rip de Riever—he recognized each one by 
the light of the old moon hanging low in 
the sky—but David Ryckman was not 
there! Dannie fell over backward into 
the grass and lay quite still, with the sud- 
den realization that something had hap- 
pened which would bring mourning and 
not rejoicing to Wyltwyck. This thought 
kept him from stirring until all the men 
had passed; his next thought sent him, as 
fast as his bare feet could patter, down 
the street and in at the gate which led to 
Stafford House, around to the woodshed 
and up the lattice, as quick as a kitten 
when she sees a dog coming. Hanging by 
one hand, he rapped with the other vigor- 
ously on the window of the room over 
the shed. No one asked “Who is there?” 
but almost immediately a gray head ap- 
peared. “Is that you, Dannie?” whis- 
pered a voice. 

“Yes, it’s me, Mr Bird,” answered the 
boy. “You told me if I’d let you know 
as soon as the men got home, you’d give 
me a florin. They’ve come; I saw them.” 

“When?” demanded Jason sharply. 

“Just now.” 

“Where?” 

“By our house.” 

“This side of the Ryckman’s,” mused 
the gardener. “He thinks she’s there.” 
He withdrew from the window and Dan- 
nie could hear him moving around. 

“Ye didn’t give me the florin.” 

“Here it is, then,” replied Jason, hand- 
ing him the coin. “I must rouse the 
house,” he continued. “Master Ryck- 
man’ll soon be here when he learns she’s 
not with his mother.” 

“He didn’t come,” said Dannie, has- 
tily retreating down the lattice, fearful 
that his florin might be taken from him 
since his news, after all, was not good 
news. But Jason, although agape with 
astonishment and horror, made no at- 
tempt to recover the fee; he only leaned 
both hands on the windowsill and ejae- 
ulated, “Didn’t come? God help the poor 
young lady!” 
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Dannie dropped from the lattice and 
darted away, presumably to rouse his 
own household and any other whose pri- 
vacy he dared invade. 

“T must tell Master Stafford, or some- 
one else will be beforehand with the 
news,” said Jason, buttoning his smock. 
“But first I’ll make sure.” He descended 
from the woodshed chamber and hurried 
off in the direction taken by Dannie. 

There was no light at the Varleth’s, 
nor at the Ryckman’s—Madame Ryck- 
man had not been told. At Pieter Van 
Brught’s a solitary candle gleamed faintly. 
Jason followed the light and rapped 
softly on the kitehen door. Pieter opened 
it. “Come in, come in,” he said soberly, 
but with cordiality. “How did you know 
we were home?” 

“Caspar Varleth’s Dannie told me,” re- 
plied Jason, entering and shaking hands 
gravely with the occupants of the kitchen; 
the large room was full. “Is it true,” 
he asked, turning to Pieter, “that you 
eame home without Master Ryeckman?” 

“Not until we had gone the rounds of 
all the Indian villages for miles,” said 
Pieter earnestly. “And everywhere they 
vowed they had not seen him.” 

“You took that for a final answer?” 
exclaimed the old gardener indignantly. 
“T’d have explored every nook and corner; 
aye, burned their shanties over their heads, 
to make sure.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” returned Pieter 
quietly, “if you had only half a seore 
with you, and they were hundreds, and 
at home.” 

“You heard no word? Saw no sign 
of Ayota?” 

“Not one.” 

Again the old man ejaculated, “God 
help the poor young lady!” 

“Will you—tell them?” asked Van 
Brught. 

Jason nodded, he could not speak, and 
burst through the door, leaving it open. 
Pieter ran after him, and caught him 
by the arm. “Wait,” he whispered. “I 
want to ask you something. Where is 
the Frenchman?” 

“Ricard?” 

“The same.” 

“He was here in Wyltwyck today. I 
think he has been about ever since you 
left.” 

Jason waited inquiringly, but Van 
Brught said no more. He merely but- 
toned and unbuttoned his jerkin with 
quick, nervous fingers and walked ir- 
resolutely back to the house. 

“There’s something wrong with the 


Frenchman,” said Jason to himself. “T’ll 
watch him.” 

Back to the garden he strode and sat 
down on the bench under the spruces, to 
wait for morning. Every now and then 
he looked up at the shaded windows; they 
seemed the eyes of the house, closed in 
sleep. At last, one of them quivered like 
an eyelid, then lifted, and a head ap- 
peared—Betty’s. 

“Is that you, Jason?” she called. 

He sprang to his feet. “Yes, madame,” 
he answered, deferentially. 

“Wait a minute, I’m coming down.” 

He stood there, motionless, hat in hand, 
until she appeared. Her face was as 
white as the anemones, starring field and 
forest just then with their bloom, but her 
eyes were large and bright. 

“Jason,” she asked, as soon as she came 
near him, “do you believe in dreams?” 

Jason shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other. Had a dream forestalled 
him in revealing David’s fate? “Some- 
times I do, and then again I don’t,” he 
replied guardedly. 

“Last night I had a dream about—” 

“Himself ?” 

She nodded. It was, then, as he surmised. 
He, too, grew pale at the thought of what 
she had to meet. “I wouldn’t give up all 
hope,” he said fervently. 

“T haven’t given up any,” she exclaimed, 
a rosy glow tingeing the pallor of her 
cheeks. “On the contrary, I not only 
hope, but believe, that all is well. I— 
saw him in my dream.” 

“Then, again, I wouldn’t be too sure.” 
said the old gardener uneasily. She was 
so young and so brave. She read his 
honest face like an open book. 

“Don’t be sorry for me,” she said 
gently. “Indeed, it is not as you think. 
He is not—dead. He is not even hurt.” 

The look of pity on Jason’s face deep- 
ened to consternation. “Poor child!” he 
said to himself. “This trouble has turned 
her brain.” 

“He is where he cannot help staying,” 
she continued artlessly. “It is not his 
fault; as soon as he can, he will return.” 

Jason shook his head. The idea of 
David Ryekman’s being held against his 
will, if he was alive and unhurt, was pre- 
posterous. 

“Where is your father?” he asked. 

“Still in his room,” she answered. 
“Shall I speak to him?” ; 

“If you will, please.’ He drew his 
sleeve across his eyes as she vanished 
within doors. 
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Guy Stafford soon appeared. “Are the 
men back?” he asked abruptly. 

“Yes, sir” 

“No news?” 

“None, sir. They said they went ev- 
erywhere.” 

“Have they told’ his mother?” 

“By this time they have. They wanted 
me to tell—her,” he jerked his head in 
the direction of Betty’s window, “but I 
couldn’t; perhaps you ean, sir.” 

“No,” said Stafford, “I can’t. Els- 
peth will have to do it. Tl see her. 
Come with me.” The two men started 
for the kitchen, but before they reached 
it Elspeth came to the door. 

“T know ye’ve bad news,” she said to 
Jason. “Ye needna tell me.” 

He bowed his head. 

“You'll have to tell your young lady, 
nurse,” said Betty’s father. 

“IT? Put a knife in the heart of my 
lamb?” exclaimed the old woman, greatly 
agitated. “I beg your pardon, sir, but 
that I eanna do.” 

“Who shall tell her?” asked Stafford 
impatiently. “It is a woman’s work.” 

“Why not the young man’s mother?” 
inquired Jason. 

“Just the one,” said Stafford. “Go 
you at once to Madame Ryckman’s house 
and ask if she will come over and break 
the sad news to—the widow.” 

“They bean’t sure o’ that, master!” 
implored Elspeth, clasping her hands. 
“My poor bairn!” 

Jason hurried away. Elspeth slowly 
and sorrowfully climbed the stairs to 
Betty’s room. She tapped at the door, but 
there was no answer; expecting she knew 
not what—heartbreaking tears, a swoon, 
perhaps—she pushed open the door and 
entered. To her surprise, the tall, slen- 
der young woman standing by the win- 
dow, hands clasped behind her, every line 
expressing alertness and _ self-restraint, 
ealled in clear, ringing tones. 

“Elspeth, I’m glad you’ve come. Is that 
lazy Billy awake? As soon as we've had 
breakfast, I’m going to take him and go 
over to the hill. Look at that desolate 
object yonder. I can’t see it so another 
day.” 
She pointed to the frame of the house, 
bare as when the men of Wyltwyck raised 
it two weeks and more ago. Elspeth 
stared. Her young mistress was certainly 
going mad, if she had not lost her wits 
already. 

“There, there,” she said soothingly. 
“Get back to bed, dearie, and old Elspeth 
will bring ye a bite and a sup; ye’ve 


watched the night out and ye’re not yer- 
sel’, What would you do with the house, 
bairnie?” 

“Finish it,” replied Betty. “Why 
should it stay like that? And why should 
I stay like this? We must go on as we 
have begun and be something, anything, 
rather than—what we are. Call Billy. 
Tell him sister says he must be ready to 
go with her to the hill.” 

“But, dearie—” 

“Elspeth!” The violet eyes flashed a 
warning. The old woman hastily with- 
drew. 

“T’ll out-of-bed him,” she muttered on 
her way to Billy’s room. “’Tis a pity 
ye’ve not some o’ yer sister’s sperrit,” she 
said severely. “An’ that she hasna some o’ 
yer lazy bones,” she added to herself. “Up 
with ye, now, while I go back an see what 
that Dutch lass o’ Madame Ryckman’s 
is about, the clumsy coo!” borrowing her 
illustration from the village herds, at that 
moment passing the garden wall on their 
way to the common pasture, the village 
herder at their backs. The air was full 
of the barbaric music of their brass and 
iron bells. 

“The good vrouw is a better judge of 
coos than of maids,” said Elspeth, gaz- 
ing approvingly at the sleek, black cattle 
whieh came from the Ryckman barns. 
“T’ll be bound,” she eried, opening the 
kitchen door, “that ye’ve done naught but 
stir the samp since I was here before.” 

The Dutch lass, sent by Madame Ryck- 
man to take Ayota’s place, left the 
wooden paddle standing in the kettle on 
the crane and came forward, her stupid, 
pink and white face wreathed in smiles. 

“Have you set the table? No, I 
thought so,” said the old Seotehwoman. 
The girl started for the door. “Come 
back,” called her unreasonable guardian. 
“TIow long d’ye think sie’ a fire as that 
will burn?” She pointed seornfully to 
the few small sticks under the kettle. 

“Mr Bird did not bring in any wood 
this morning,” began the girl. 

“What if he didna.. Take shame to 
yersel’ that he has aye to bring it, an ye 
a great, strang—” Voices outside the 
kitchen window—a woman’s voice and a 
man’s—told that Jason had returned, 
bringing Madame Ryckman with him. 
Forgetting table, breakfast, fire, and even 
the irritating Dutch lass, Elspeth hurried 
into the hall to meet her master’s sum- 
mons half way. 

“Tell your young lady that Madame 
Ryckman is below and would speak with 
her,” said Stafford. 
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“My mother-in-law?” repeated Betty 
when the message was conveyed to her. 
“Tis early in the morning for even so 
ambitious a woman as she to be abroad. 
Has she news, I wonder?” 

It was over a week since the high- 
spirited Dutch dame had attempted an 
interview with her no less spirited young 
relative. On that oceasion Betty had 
been so independent—nay, resentful—of 
proffered sympathy and counsel that the 
elder woman had resolved to let the 
younger severely alone. But the disheart- 
ening tales of Evert and Pieter, and their 
unaffected grief, had broken down the bar- 
riers of pride. In her heart she believed, 
as did Betty, that David was safe, and 
would return. He was like his mother, 
and she had never yet found a position 
from which she could not extricate her- 
self. But before such contrary testimony 
as Evert’s and Pieter’s she was careful 
not to reveal what she thought and be- 
lieved, reserving this for solitary pon- 
dering, and now her salutation was, “Pre- 
pare yourself for the worst, my child.” 

When Betty responded with a mutinous 
smile which gave the lie to bad tidings, 
something very like ire darkened the firm, 
white brow of the messenger. Betty saw 
the cloud and did her best to dispel it. 

“David is not dead,” she said quietly. 
“He is alive and well, and he will return.” 

However sure she might feel of the 
truth of these words, the confidenee with 
which they were uttered aroused every 
particle of combativeness the mother of 
David possessed. 

“How do you know?” she demanded. 

“Because,” was the very feminine an- 
swer. 

Madame Ryckman sniffed. “’Tis re- 
markable, how much a young girl knows 
that her elders have learned is not so,” 
she said sarcastically. 

Betty shut her lips tightly together, 
and made no reply. Her mute resistance 
was more trying to the visitor than any 
amount of argument could have been. 
Then, suddenly, she softened, and drawing 
near, laid a caressing hand on the older 
woman’s arm. 

“T shall have to tell you, I perceive, 
or you will not understand,” she said win- 
ningly. “I saw David in a dream, last 
night, and he was safe and well.” 

Madame Ryckman examined her atten- 
tively. Was this superstition, or an un- 
settled brain? Alas! she feared the latter. 
Not even superstition gives the assurance 
whieh spoke in every line of Betty’s 
happy face. She took the caressing hand 
in both her own. 
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“Keep your dream, child,” she said 
gently. “It is not for such as I to break 
it,” and softly withdrew. When she 
looked into Guy Stafford’s eyes her own 
were misty. She touched her forehead. 

“Do you think so?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 

She bowed her head and hurriedly left 
the house. The loneliness of bereavement 
had eome upon her since she entered it, 
the brave hopes she brought with her had 
departed. Meanwhile Betty’s voice rang 
through the house: 

“Come, come, you lazy Billy! It’s the 
last time I’ll ask you to go with me!” 

“Can’t you wait a minute?” a child’s 
impatient voice answered. “I ean eat 
breakfast quicker’n you can.” 

“Let us see!” cried Betty, and togetaer 
they entered the breakfast room, her arm 
about the boy’s neck. They formed a 
pleasing picture, but Guy Stafford turned 
abruptly aside and refused to look at it. 
— over, the two set out for the 


“Are you going to build the house be- 
fore David eomes back, sister?” queried 
the boy. “Are you going to surprise 
him?” 

“T think so,” she answered with a smile, 
“and surprise some other people, too.” 
The significance of this remark was lost 
on Billy, who ran gayly ahead, glaneing at 
everything with a boy’s keen, critical gaze. 

“There’s where Evert Kiersted drove 
the last pin,” he called, pointing to the 
spot. “And—oh, sister, look!” 

As he spoke a small, brown bird flew 
out from among the rafters. “It’s a song 
sparrow,” he cried. “I wonder if there 
are eggs; I’m going to climb up and see.” 

“No, you’re not,” she said authorita- 
tively. “You’re not to disturb her; now 
mind !” 

“But when they begin to build the 
house,” he demurred, “the birds will be 
driven out. Then I may as well have the 
eggs as the other boys.” 

“None of you shall have them,” she 
said firmly. “The birds shall not be dis- 
turbed. Run back to the house and tell 
Jason I want him here, at onee.” She 
seated herself on a stone where she could 
see the wisp of dried grass telling where 
the little brown bird had built its nest. 

“No, you shall not be hurt,” she said, 
as the tiny creature hesitatingly returned 
and inspected her with round, bright eyes. 
“Tf necessary, I’ll begin to build at the 
corners and leave you the eenter of the 
house. Why not? Really it isn’t a bad 
idea.” She laughed outright and struck 
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her hands together. “T’ll do it. How the 
people of Wyltwyck will exclaim!” 

She was laughing yet when Jason 
came toiling up the hill, followed by Billy 
talking all the way. “And sister says 
they are not to be disturbed,” he finished, 
as he reached the stone where Betty sat. 

“How then will you build the house?” 
asked Jason, more for the sake of dis- 
cussion than for answer. He was quite 
—— that the house would never be 

uilt. 

“We'll begin at the corners and build 
a@ room at each one, running out like this 
strawberry plant,” she said, pointing to 
the vines at her feet. “A trailer here to 
the summer house, here to a tool house, 
here a walk to the well—do you see?” 
She used a particularly thrifty, crisp- 
leaved, red-stemmed plant as an example. 

Jason obediently followed the slender 
index finger pointing to this offshoot and 
that, and finally hovering over the parent 
plant in the center. Here I'll put the 
parlor and the dining room,” she said, 
“and the other living rooms; our sepa- 
rate personal rooms shall be in the corners. 
Wait, ’ll draw a picture.” She turned 
to a bare spot on the ground where a 
plank had lain, and drew with a stick her 
square house with the pentagonal cor- 
ners. 

“That’s a stockade,” said Jason. She 
colored vividly. He had surprised her 
secret. “Why not?” she asked in a low 
tone. “If by any chance the thing we 
fear has happened, it must not happen 
again. We must make it possible to for- 
tify quickly and completely.” 

Jason nodded, in token of comprehen- 
sion and approval. “But if you begin to 
build at the corners, the birds will hear 
you and the jar will frighten them,” he 
said practically. 

“Very true,” she granted. “Suppose 
you make a little summer house for me 
around this tree. I can sit here and 
watch you; and I ean watch the nest at 
the same time, and see when the young 
birds are ready to fly. 

“That I'll do,” said Jason heartily. 
“There’s a-plenty of lumber. I'll begin 
today. Stay you here, childie—I mean 
madame—and [I'll tell your father and 
nurse where you are.” His long legs bore 
him rapidly down the hill. 

“There'll be a many idle folk calling 
around today: she’s better out of their 
reach,” he said to Betty’s father. “Let 
the boy bring her up a bit of lunch, and 
Tl keep her with me.” 

All day, until evening, they remained 
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on the hill, the old man whistling softly 
as he put up the supports of the summer 
house, the girl sometimes looking on, but 
oftener gazing far away over the river 
to the mountains where a cleft in the 
otherwise unbroken treetops told where 
the trail went toward the west. Did 
David take that path? Where had he 
gone, and why? He had some reason for 
going. David had always a reason for 
what he did; he did not act from impulse 
as she did—never more so than now. 
“Yet it is a good impulse,” she said, as 
if in explanation to him, “and you'll be 
glad, when you come home, that I didn’t 
mope and fret, but kept at something. 
Besides, there will be the house, all done.” 

She and Jason walked home together, 
Jason earrying the tools which he had 
borrowed from every carpenter in the 
village, selecting each man’s best, none 
gainsaying. Every heart softened towards 
the girl so lately wed, so soon a widow. 

“But she’ll never live in the house if 
she builds it,” prophesied Rip de Riever, 
when the neighborhood met in Van 
Brught’s kitchen that night and dis- 
eussed this latest development. “And 
it’s a pretty costly way to while away 
the time.” 

“Costly or no, she’s money enough to 
do as she pleases,” said Evert Kiersted. 
“Ts’t not so, Walewyn Van de Veen?” 

The notary pulled thoughtfully at his 
long pipe before replying. “The Ryck- 
man’s are well to do,” he said briefly. 

“Mr Stafford must have means to keep 
up that great house,” said Rip. 

“Only the old Seotchwoman and a 
young girl in the kitchen,” said Andrew 
Schaets, “and Jason Bird outside. I 
don’t believe Stafford has much.” 

“ ‘Don’t judge all you see, don’t believe 
all you hear, don’t utter all you know,’ ” 
quoted Van Brught. 

“T know very little about that family,” 
said Schaets, “yet I’ll venture to say I 
know as much as any of you. To this 
day none ean say what the wife died of. 
Do you remember the closed coffin and the 
hasty burial, Direk?” 

“That I do,” said Wesselhoef.” I was 
one of the bearers. “T'was you settled 
her affairs, Van de Veen?” 

The notary nodded, but vouchsafed no 
further information. 

“JT suppose you had the marriage set- 
tlement to draw up for Ryckman?” pur- 
sued Direk. 

The notary nodded again, but said noth- 
ing. He was thinking busily, however. 
He had made several ineffectual attempts 
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to see Betty and to inform her of the 
sums set aside for the house. If she was 
really going to build he must try again. 
This he did the very next morning. 

Betty had let Jason go on ahead and 
was leisurely strolling down the lane 
which afforded a short eut to the hill, 
when the notary’s plump person emerged 
from the bushes and stood before her. 
She would have passed him with a civil 
good morning, but he held up his fat 
hand and said pompously: 

“One moment, please. I have here cer- 
tain important documents which I wish 
to lay before you.” 

“Before me?” she exclaimed. 

“If you will kindly give me your at- 
tention for a few minutes,” he said, point- 
ing to a mossy log by the way, “I will 
explain.” 

He was a black-browed, red-faced in- 
dividual. She glanced disapprovingly at 
him, as he seated himself on the log be- 
side her, crossed his fat legs and stroked 
his thick, black mustache. She deter- 
mined to eut short the interview, but first 
she would see the papers. 

“These are the documents,” said Van 
de Veen, importantly producing them, 
“eontaining the proved and certified copy 
of the marriage settlement, and also the 
supplementary settlement, drawn up by 
me and signed by the proper witnesses,” 

“A marriage settlement?” murmured 
Betty. 

“Two, my dear young lady,” returned 
the notary, spreading the papers out on 
his knee. “Your father knew of the first. 
He was present when it was drawn. I 
may say he directed a part. It is writ- 
ten in English. Only Mr Ryckman and 
myself were cognizant of the second; that 
is written in Dutch.” 

“Two marriage settlements!” she said 
wonderingly. “Why two?” 

“The first, prepared a month before 
the wedding day, made no provision for 
the exercise of your own judgment in case 
you decided to build,” said the notary. 
“To build a house such as you would 
design requires large sums of money.” 

“T had not thought of that,” she fal- 
tered. She had assumed that David would 
pay the bills when he came home. But 
this settlement seemed to take it for 
granted that he was not coming home. 

“When did he this?” she asked. 

“The day of the raising,” replied Van 
de Veen. 

Ah, that was why he left her to Paul, 
why he tarried so long; because of his 
great tenderness toward her, his desire 
to have her do as she would. But, stay, 


why act on the supposition that he was 
not to be at hand, insuring her the op- 
portunity to have her way? Why had he 
gone? Why did he stay and send no 
word? Ah, there was something dark 
here, something hidden. David Ryck- 
man was an upright man, and he loved 
her, but—what had become of Ayota, 
who disappeared at the same time? 

“Do you wish me to read the papers?” 
she asked. 

“You may read the one in English,” 
said Van de Veen genially. “I will read 
the one in Dutch.” He read it to her, 
mouthing the legal phrases and explain- 
ing, as he read, the significance of the 
terms. In spite of his oratorical flour- 
ishes, she could not miss the meaning of 
those generous words, breathing of con- 
fidence and trust in every syllable. 

“IT do not know as you will care to 
build now,” said the notary, folding up 
the papers and restoring them to their 
place in the breast pocket of his coat. 

“T am building,” she said, in her most 
businesslike manner. She had all at 
once became a woman of affairs. 

“In ease he does not return—” began 
the notary. 

“He will return by the time the house 
is finished,” she said haughtily, and rose, 
to indicate that the interview was ended. 
So resolute was her manner, so definite 
her statement, that Van de Veen went 
back to Van Brught’s kitchen that night 
and suggested that young mistress Ryck- 
man might be wiser than they thought; 
she was in secret communication with her 
absent husband, no doubt. Those were 
troublous times: French plotting against 
Dutch and Dutch against English, the 
Troquois siding first with one, and then 
with the other. Ryckman probably had 
some business for the erown, which could 
= be set aside even upon his wedding 

ay. 

For some time this version of the story 
gained credence in the village, and Betty, 
from being considered a poor, afflicted 
creature, whose head was turned by trou- 
ble, was looked upon as a discreet young 
dame, who knew enough to keep her 
husband’s secrets. 

When she came to build her house, 
their doubts of her sanity returned. For 
she kept to her plan of a room at each 
corner. 

Before the summer house was finished 
the young birds left the nest. There was 
an exciting half day for Betty and Wil- 
liam, and for Jason as well. They made 
him leave his work and help them watch 
until every clumsy nestling was safely 
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launched upon its way to freedom in the 
wood. Then they turned once more to 
the consideration of the house. 

“You won’t need to spare the spar- 
row’s feelings now,” said Jason whim- 
sically. “You ean build as you please. 
Shall we put a hall through the midd'e? 
Do you really want the stockade?” 

“T think I do,” said Betty. “I mean 
to have the corners as I said, anyway.” 
No amount of reasoning could persuade 
her to have them otherwise. 

So the first pentagonal room was af- 
fixed to the southeast corner. This was 
to be David’s especial place, and Betty 
insisted upon finishing it before she went 
a step farther. Black Flemish oak was 
the wood she used. The decorations and 
equipment were to come from Holland by 
way of New Amsterdam. 

By this time, the heeren and vrouwen 
of Wyltwyck were making daily errands 
past the hill, and meeting afterward to 
exchange opinions on what they saw. 
Madame Ryckman refused to talk, but 
she was ill pleased, everyone knew. 

On the southeast corner Betty’s par- 
ticular, personal room was completed 
next. For this English oak was used. 

“Now, put a hall through the middle,” 
she said to Jason. “Next to-my corner 
room, put the one David and I shall 
share; next to his, a smaller room for 
books and music. Then our side of the 
house will be done.” 

She sighed happily. Atlas with the 
world on his back had no more respon- 
sibility, but he was a grumbler, if the 
stories told of him are true, and Betty 
could not spare a feather’s weight of her 
load. Her father tried to take it from 
her; so did Madame Ryckman; so did 
Dominie Eckellen and Evert and Pieter. 

Finally Ricard tried, and succeeded, 
in part. They had not met since the day 
of the wedding, until he came upon her, 
one noon, sitting in the summer house, 
gazing steadfastly at the half of the 
house approaching completion. The men, 
including Jason, had gone home to din- 
ner. The basket of luncheon Elspeth 
sent when Betty failed to appear had 
not yet been opened. Ricard made this 
basket the theme of his opening remarks. 

“T wonder if there is enough in it 
for two?” he said, eyeing it. 

“Of course,” replied Betty, hospitably, 
making haste to lift the lid and spread 
the fair white cloth Elspeth had laid on 
top. “Sit down on the bench here and 
tell me what you think of my house.” 

Ricard hesitated. 


“I see,” she said hastily, “you don’t 
like it.” 

“It is always difficult to express an 
opinion of unfinished work,” said the 
Frenchman. “One cannot be fair. It 
isn’t exactly an English structure. I 
understood you to say you intended to 
build an English house.” 

“I did, but since then,” returned Betty, 
with a dazzling smile,“ I’ve become partly 
Dutch myself; as fast as I changed, the 
house changed, too.” 

Ricard smiled in turn, but there was 
a steely glitter in his cold, gray eyes. 
The girl beside him, arranging sand- 
wiches and little eakes on the white cloth 
did not see it. When she looked at him 

in it was gone. 

“The Dutch and English schools may 
be made to harmonize with each other,” 
he said learnedly. “But with the schools 
of the south,”—he shrugged his shoulders 
—“that is a different affair. The deeper 
harmonies and grander styles, however, 
are to be found in the Italian and French 
models.” 

The embryo architect gave him a quick, 
questioning glance. For the first time 
she doubted her own ability to judge of 
what was fitting. 

“The final choice is with the builder,” 
said Rieard. “Unity of style, but liberty 
in the use; that is the rule.” 

“T haven’t unity of style, at all,” cried 
Betty, becoming alarmed. “I have only 
liberty. I didn’t choose, I just went 
along and built.” 

“Ah, that is true,” said Ricard signifi- 
eantly. “You did not choose; fate chose 
for you.” 

She drew away from him suspiciously, 
but his next remark disarmed her. “You 
are to be trusted,” he said flatteringly. 
“For the final outcome, you will always 
reject the petty, the sham, and choose 
the genuine and useful. May I ask what 
sort of a roof you intend to have?” 

“T don’t know,” she said with a sudden 
burst of confidence. “I wish you'd tell 
me. Neither do I know what to do with 
the second story. Everything I want 
is downstairs: David’s room and mine 
at these corners, our family room next to 
mine, and the library next to his; and on 
the other side of the hall the parlor and 
dining room, the guest room at the parlor 
corner and the kitchen next to the dining 
room; there will be a room at each corner. 
Don’t you think that is a@ rather nice 
idea?” 

“Tt’s unique, surely,” said Ricard, “but 
it is like you.” The low bow with which 
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he spoke turned the words into a com- 
pliment. 

“When you’ve finished your luncheon 
Tl show you what has been done,” she 
said. Her hightened color, the quick 
movement of her hands, told him, accu- 
rate observer that he was, how far he had 
succeeded in unsettling her tranquil sat- 
isfaction in her work. He went on fram- 
ing epigrams about the house, as striking 
as their subject, and more obedient to 
the laws of construction, until she brushed 
the crumbs from her lap and sprang up 
laughing. 

“Not another word, Monsieur Ricard,” 
she said, lifting a warning finger. “Al- 
ready I feel as if I knew nothing what- 
ever about the outside of a house. Come 
inside. Let us see how many blunders 
I have made there.” 

She led him straight to David’s room 
with its rich, dark panelings and mas- 
sive furniture. “A room that had shut 
in a star which fled by way of the win- 
dows and was trying to get in again.” 
This was what she told him, not a word 
of the stockade, and made him acknowl- 
edge that her pentagons were worthy of 
consideration at least. Every rod and 
gun was in place; she touched them ten- 
derly. Her wistfulness he reflected in 
gloom. He wheeled abruptly and walked 
to the window which looked down on 
the river. “This is the finest view in the 
house,” he said warmly. 

“T meant it should be,” she returned, 
holding up her devotion to the absent 
one, as a shield against she knew not 
what, but vaguely felt was a danger. 
“But the view from my summer house is 
fine, too,’ she continued. “I shall have 
a covered walk leading thither from my 
room. And there will be a platform be- 
tween David’s corner and mine, that will 
give the house more—coherence? Isn’t 
that what you called the belonging to- 
gether of the separate rooms?” 

“Do they belong together?” returned 
the Frenchman, but he spoke in so low 
a voice that she failed to catch the words. 

“The workmen are back, I hear their 
hammers,” she cried. “There is no such 
music as the sound of the hammers on 
your own new house.” 

“They tell us, some of the people who 
profess to know about such things, that 
in this and similar sounds originated all 
musi¢,” he said. 

She caught at the idea. “How full 
of meaning that is!” she exclaimed. 
“You know so much about everything! 
Come into the hall.” 


The doors were not yet hung, and 
through the wide spaces east and west 
the breeze swept joyously, bringing the 
sway of the tree branches and the breath 
of flowers, 

“There will be sidelights for the doors 
and fanlights over them,” she explained. 
“That is English; there is a great deal 
of it English. I take whatever I want, 
wherever I find i—” 

“In that ease,” said Ricard smiling, 
“why not give a touch of Italy—he was 
careful not to say Franee—“by making 
the second story, of which you are in 
doubt, an open gallery around this beau- 
tiful great hall. You ean sit up there 
with your embroidery and look down 
into the heart of the house, or you can 
watch the river and the sky!” 

“How delightful!” she cried. “That 
is just what I will do.” She called Jason 
Bird and gave him the order then and 
there. 

“You will have to tear down much that 
has been built,’ he said, scowling at 
Ricard. 

“T don’t care,” replied Betty recklessly, 
“I’m going to have it as I want it. Will 
you draw a picture of the gallery, Paul, 
so = the men may have something to 

by 

“With pleasure,” replied Ricard. 
“Bring me a erayon and a board,” he 
said to Jason. The two heads, the one 
with its carefully arranged curls, the 
other in its wimple, were soon close to- 
gether. 

Jason carried a heavy heart back to 
his supervision of the workmen. The 
hint Van Brught had given on the night 
of his return, of Ricard’s possible eom- 
plicity in the kidnapping, leaped out of 
the darkness of his doubts and fears and 
took him by the throat. He choked it off 
and wrestled with it, praying all the while 
for aid and the sense to recognize it when 
it came. Aid came, but the sense was lack- 
ing. While he wandered restlessly to and 
fro, he heard the patter of bare feet 
running up the hill. It was Dannie 
Varleth, with only breath enough left in 
his body to pant out, “Mistress Ryck- 
man’s broke a leg! Gi’me a florin?”’ 

“Not I, you young raven!” growled 
Jason. 

“?Tis true,” declared the youngster, 
interpreting this as a reflection on his 
veracity. “I saw them earry her in. I 
thought you’d like to tell the young 
madame. Maybe she’ll give me a florin?” 

“Be off with you, peddling trouble for 
coin!’ exclaimed the old man savagely. 
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“What’s next to happen, I wonder!” Then 
all at once he saw this was what he had 
been asking for, and he went quickly up to 
Betty, hat in hand. Ricard yet lingered, 
talking earnestly of art and ideals and 
the artistic soul, as only he could talk. 
Betty, reacting from the anxiety and lone- 
liness and humiliation which she had un- 
dergone since David disappeared, lis- 
tened as only a sensitive, thoughtful 
young girl ean listen to a man older and 
wiser and more subtle than herself. 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting, 
madame,” said Jason courteously; “but 
Mr Ryckman’s mother has fallen and 
broken a leg, and she might be expecting 
you to come around.” 

“Of eourse! How shocking!” cried 
Betty, startled into sudden consciousness 
that she had forgotten everything that 
concerned the Ryckman’s, so absorbed 
had she been in listening to Paul. “Who 
brought the news?” 

“Casper Varleth’s Dannie. He’s for- 
ever bringing bad news,’ was the grum- 
bling response, “and expecting a florin for 
bringing it.” 

“T will go there at once,” said Betty, 
feeling as if she had been somehow to 
blame for Madame Ryckman’s misfor- 
tune. “Is there anyone with her, did 
Dannie say?” 

“A houseful, no doubt,” said Jason; 
“but a woman should have her family at 
such a time.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” said Betty virtuously, 
and gave Ricard a look which was tanta- 
mount to dismissal. He refused to so 
regard it, however. 

“T will accompany you,” he said, tak- 
ing up his hat and walking stick, which 
had reposed peacefully beside Betty’s 
luncheon basket for the past two hours. 
Betty looked at Jason, and Jason touched 
his forelock and bobbed in the direction 
of Ricard. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said hum- 
bly, “but as long as it’s a family affair, 
and I, being an old family servant, it 
would look right for me to go along with 
my young mistress, sir, especially as 
there’s no man in the house at Madame 
Ryckman’s, the two lads being yet so 
small, and very like there’s things to be 
done.” 

“Yes, yes,’ exclaimed Betty earnestly. 
It was evident, even to Ricard, that she 
was anxious to be rid of him. 

“As you please,” he said haughtily. 
“Tf in any way, at any time, I ean be of 
service to you, command me. I trust 
you may find the accident less severe than 
you anticipate. Reports of this nature 
are apt to be exaggerated. I bid you 
good afternoon.” 

He walked proudly away. Betty 
watched him over the brow of the hill, and 
turned to Jason. 

“Let us go as quickly as possible,” she 
said, “to my—to David’s mother.” 


(To be Continued.) 


A Fire Escape 


By H. C. Wood 


OME neighbors were discussing the 
~ virtues of an estimable lady who 
had recently died. “To me,” said 
one, “her kindness to animals was the 
loveliest trait of all. No animal ever suf- 
fered that she could relieve. One day 
in the early spring a log of wood was 
placed on the fire in the sitting-room, 
and as the log grew hot a colony of wood 
ants began to pour out of a small open- 
ing one end of it, running excitedly 
here and there along the stick of wood, 
striving to find some means of escape 
from a fiery death. 
“The mistress before the fire soon no- 
ticed their sad plight, and quickly placed 
a piece of kindling so that one end rested 


on the log and the other on the hearth, 
and in a little while the frightened in- 
sects discovered this improvised bridge, 
and began to run down it from the burn- 
ing log. Notwithstanding the prediction 
from a member of the family that the 
house would be filled with these small 
pests, the mistress insisted on the novel 
fire eseape being kept in place until the 
last little refugee had taken advantage of 
it, and seampered away. 

“Strange to relate, her kindness was 
not sused, for the ants found some 
means of getting out of the house as 
speedily as possible, and did not become 
a nuisance.” 
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Work and Results 


By Luther H. Gulick, M D 
Director of Physical Education in the Schools of New York City, Author of The Efficient Life, ete 


HE saying goes, “Blessed 

is the man who has 
found his job.” Notice— 
ey his job: the job that 
=) was intended for him, 
that comes up to his 
measure, or just so far 
exceeds it as to draw out the very best 
that is in him; the job that wouldn’t 
have been done so intelligently, so effeet- 
ively, by anyone else in the world. Or 
it might not have been done at all. To 
have discovered a job like that is about 
the most “blessed” thing that ean happen 
to a man. Everybody recognizes the 
fact. 

Women as a class have only begun to 
realize that, in order to get the greatest 
returns out of life, they have to face 
exactly the same necessity. It is a fun- 
damental law of development. If a 
woman is doing work which any other 
woman could do exactly as well, she has 
not found her job. There is waste in 
her efforts; she is missing her chance to 
do something which, because it exactly 
coincides with her special talents, taste, 
training, or opportunity, is—or would 
be—a more real contribution to the total 
work of the world. To tie oneself down 
to work which does not eall forth one’s 
very best is, in the end at least, to di- 
minish the range and worth of one’s life. 

We all look with pity, if not contempt, 
upon the man who, endowed, say, with 
unusual executive ability, allows himself 
to stick to a bookkeeper’s desk year af- 
ter year. Perhaps he is too timid to 
take a risk and throw himself with vigor 
upon a bigger problem; perhaps he has 
persuaded himself that “one thing is as 
good as another,” that in the end it 
doesn’t make much difference after all; 
or perhaps he is just “plain lazy.” Any- 
way we have to pity him, because we 
know that he has missed being the man 
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he might be; that by so much as he fails 
to make use of his special gifts, he has 
failed to realize himself. A man has no 
right to stay in a little work if a bigger 
work is waiting for him. 

The man who hid his talent away in 
a napkin (he had the talent) was not 
praised for it. When the time came for 
the apportionment of the kingdoms, none 
was given to him; he didn’t count, and 
it was all his own fault. It is not hard, 
though, to think of the exeuses he might 
have made to himself; they are always 
easy to find. 

“There is so much to be done in the 
garden,” he might have said. “My onion 
bed is so large that it seems as if just as 
soon as I got it weeded once, I had to 
begin over again. How could I be ex- 
pected to be studying the market or 
planning investments? Perhaps next 
year or...” 

And so he failed. He had had a tal- 
ent given him, and it was his business 
to make the most of it. Instead, he 
neglected it for the sake of a lot of small 
responsibilities which, while perfectly 
real, might nevertheless have been just 
as well borne by somebody else. He 
could have hired a small boy to work on 
his onion bed. 

The motto about doing “ye nexte thing” 
has a measure of truth in it; but it also 
hides a fallacy. If we always stop to 
do the next thing, we shall never get to 
the most important thing of all. Next 
things can often wait. 

What every person needs to know is 
that he has a special place in the world, 
and a special work to do. We need to be 
needed; the more needed we are, the 
happier and more significant our life be- 
comes. The man who feels that he can 
stay out of the game—a mere spectator, 
say, on the side lines—and that nobody 
will miss him, is in an unwholesome state 
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of mind. Un-wholesome; that is, in-sane. 
It is a defensible use of the word. 

And right here it is worth noting that, 
in the most intelligent treatment of the 
insane it is customary, where the con- 
dition of the patient allows it, to ‘assign 
him regular work and regular respon- 
sibilities—preferably out of doors. It 
has often proved effective in restoring 
mental balance. It re-arouses in the 
patient’s mind the feeling of being needed, 
of belonging; it helps him to fit into the 
rational scheme of things again. His 
power of assuming responsibility is small, 
of course; consequently the greatest care 
is taken not to overburden him; but as 
his power increases, the responsibilities 
increase likewise. 

Responsibility equal to power—ade- 
quate work—that is what I want to em- 
phasize. 

In my judgment the explanation of 
much of the restlessness that is so much 
in evidence nowadays among civilized 
women everywhere is due to their lack 
of adequate work. The modern woman 
is likely to be a bigger person than her 
daily round of home eares demands; a 
person of smaller caliber could carry 
them through just as successfully. The 
conditions of home life—especially in 
the city—have been so modified that no 
longer, as in older days, are responsibil- 
ities equally shared by the man of the 
house and the woman of the house; in- 
stead, he has the big ones, and she has the 
small ones—numerous, of course, but un- 
deniably small. Very little that she has to 
do ealls for the exereise of much skill, 
of any special capacity. 

Clear back in the primitive times of 
the hunting tribes, it was the women of 
the community who superintended and 
earried out its agricultural business— 
planting and tilling and harvesting. It 
was an exacting responsibility, one that 
developed power. In Homerie days the 
woman of the household did the weaving; 
it was a work of infinite dexterity. You 
remember the story of Penelope, the wife 
of Ulysses; how, during the long years 
when she awaited his return from Troy, 
she was always busy at her loom. 

In the museum of one of the cathedral 
towns of Normandy is preserved an 
enormous tapestry, which tradition says 
was executed by Queen Matilda and her 
handmaidens in commemoration of her 
husband’s (William the Conqueror) tri- 
umphant expedition to England. In 
1066, it seems, there was work to be done 
by women which demanded manual skill 


of the very highest order, as well as imag- 
ination, enterprise and loyalty. 

Our grandmothers and greatgrand- 
mothers had a large share in the actual 
work of the community. There was 
earding and spinning and weaving, dairy- 
ing, gardening, quilting, tailoring, ean- 
dle making and earpet making. There 
was work whieh made stringent demands 
on every faculty; it was an adequate 
medium of self-expression. 

Conditions have changed since then to 
an almost inconceivable degree. What 
were once the skilled occupations of 
Women are now almost exclusively given 
over to machinery. The woman in the 
home has a productive relation to only 
the smallest proportion of its furnishing, 
its decoration, the feod supply and its 
preparation. She has the planning to 
do, in all probability; there are an in- 
finite number of details that she must 
have an eye to; there is the routine of 
the housework to be gone through. But 
she is far from being, in the older sense, 
the “maker” of the home. 

Very pretty and comforting, to be 
sure, are those lines of Lowell: 

“He sings to the wide world 

And she to her nest; 
But, in the nice ear of nature, 
Which song is the best?” 


but the fact remains that, as our city 
life is constituted today, the woman’s 
merely “home” responsibilities are far 
short of her ability; they don’t measure 
up to her. They are not caleulated to 
give her personality the full and adequate 
expression that once belonged to them. 

We do not need to question whether 
this is better or not. It is a fact; it 
has been brought about inevitably by the 
change in the character of our civiliza- 
tion, and we must face it. 

Herein lies a perfectly reasonable ex- 
planation of the unrest among women 
today. The work that has been left for 
them to do is not work which is big 
enough for them; it does not satisfy. 
Dusting, ordering—or preparing—meals, 
buying food in cans and boxes, and en- 

ging a dressmaker to eut and fit gar- 
ments, the material of which has been 
purchased over the counter—a woman of 
today, educated, ambitious, intelligent, 
needs something more than this to sat- 
isfy her. She needs_ responsibilities 
which will make up for what she has 
lost—or gained—by the change in her 
position. She has a right and a need 
to demand a larger field. 

I am not putting in a plea for the 
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“emancipation of woman” or anything 
of the kind. That woman’s sphere is 
the home is an assertion as incontestable 
as it is trite. But that the home is all 
of woman’s sphere is a matter by no 
means so certain. A woman has to work 
out her own salvation as well as a man; 
she has talents and possibilities of ac- 
complishment which—there is no denying 
it—may be “extra-domestic,” outside the 
home, yet perfectly normal. 

The majority of modern women have 
not yet found out how to work them- 
selves out. They feel the inadequacy of 
the present-day home responsibilities, and 
they are restless and unsettled. 

Every sane human being, I suspect, 
needs an independent career of some sort. 
For the attainment of balance, steadi- 
ness, self-control—all the higher powers 
of personality—one must assume “ade- 
quate” responsibilities. It is the business 
of each woman to find that service to 
humanity which will call into play all 
the best energies of her nature, because 
wholesome—sane—human living is not 
achievable in any other way. 

Look at the work of such women as 
Virginia Potter in connection with 
Stonywold; of Grace Dodge, who has 
accomplished so much in organizing the 
working-girls of New York; of Katherine 
Leverich, who got under way all that 
soldiers’ “first aid” work at the time of 
the Cuban war. These women found 
growth through their effort; they are 
steadier, bigger, better-balaneced individ- 
uals beeause of it. Adequate respon- 
sibility was the fundamental thing. It 
is demanded by all of us, whether we 
happen to be men or happen to be 
women, just because we are human be- 
ings with developable faculties, power of 
—and need for—growth. 

Of all the foolish, crazy, unbalanced 
sets of students I have ever had any- 
thing to do with, medical students are 
the worst. But medical practitioners, as 


a class, are reliable, level-headed, straight- 
forward men, men of just diserimination, 
ability to think soundly, straight off, un- 
blinded by passion or sentiment. What 
has made the difference? Responsibility. 

I have seen girls, apparently flippant, 
empty-headed as butterflies, steady right 
down under the pressure of a hard job 
and become women you could admire and 
trust. Again it was the developing power 
of adequate work, 

The muscle to be healthy must con- 
tract; the gland to be healthy must se- 
crete; the ligament to be healthy must be 
stretched and used. The mind to be 
healthy must be kept in the exercise of 
its normal functions. We hear a great 
deal nowadays of the inerease of hyste- 
rias among women. Hysterias are closely 
related in origin to that mental condition 
which results from inadequate responsi- 
bility. They are far more prevalent 
among women who are not playing a full 
part in the work of the world than 
among those who have found their “job” 
and the blessedness that comes through 
the doing of it. 

The physical differences between men 
and women are not very great, scien- 
tifically considered. The structure of mus- 
cle, ligament, gland, is practically iden- 
tical. But farther up the seale, on the 
levels of thought and feeling, the dif- 
ferences are much greater. And the 
higher up we go, from level to level, of 
personality, the greater becomes the 
range of variation. It is on these higher 
levels that we become most completely 
individuals, most ourselves. 

Self-realization results from living on 
our best level. Living on our best level 
is possible only when we are in right re- 
lations with our work. The matter lies 
within our control, whether we shall al- 
low ourselves to be kept back and 
dragged down by it, or give ourselves 
the chance to find it in the daily stimu- 
lus we need for growth, 


I Have No Fear 


By Everard Jack Appleton 


I have no fear! What is in store for me 
Shall find me self-reliant, undismayed. 

God grant my only cowardice may be: 
Afraid—to be afraid! 
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Heredity and Will Power 


By Samuel McComb, D D 
Associate Director of the Class for the Moral Treatment of Nervous Disorders, Emmanuel! Church, Boston 


HESE terms, heredity 
and will, express the de- 
termining factors in the 
§S problems of our life. 
Each raises questions that 
tax the utmost wit of 
man to solve; questions 
to the investigation of which the great- 
est minds of the nineteenth century have 
applied themselves. Darwin, Ribot, Gal- 
ton, Windt, Wallace, Spencer, Haeckel, 
Weissmann, to mention only a few of these 
thinkers, have revolutionized our views 
as to character and destiny, and have put 
new weapons in the hands of the physi- 
cian, the minister of religion, and the 
sociological reformer wherewith to make 
a fresh assault on the mischiefs and ills 
that threaten humanity. My purpose in 
this article is not theoretical, Lut prac- 
tical; it is to examine the bearing of 
these discoveries on our happiness, and 
to show that, in spite of all the mysteries 
that surround us, there is within us a 
power of self-direction, and that there 
are latent moral resources by which we 
ean rise as on “stepping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.” 

To begin with, the fact of heredity is 
one of the most firmly established con- 
clusions of modern science. Says Hux- 
ley: “We may say that the moral and 
intellectual essence of a man does pass 
over from one fleshly tabernacle to an- 
other. In the new-born infant the char- 
acter of the stock lies latent; and the ego 
is a bundle of potentialities.” Now, we 
must distinguish between the fact and the 
theory of heredity. No one doubts the 
fact, but scientists have not reached any 
agreement as to theory. The fact may 
be expressed thus: There is a biological 
law found operating throughout the 
whole organic world whereby beings 
tend to repeat themselves in their de- 
scendants, or whereby an individual re- 
ceives from his parents his chief vital 
forces and tendencies, his physical and 
spiritual capital. 

Disease not transmitted 

About this fact a vast amount of pop- 
ular misunderstanding has_ gathered. 
Men and women settle down in fatalis- 


tie fashion under moral and physical 


weaknesses on the plea that these things 
are inherited from some ancestor who 
was a hard drinker and perhaps amused 
himself by beating his wife! In reality, 
a little exercise of the will, a strong ap- 
peal to dormant energies, would suffice to 
shake off these disabilities and restore 
normal health. Or again, people argue, 
“Like father, like son:” if the father 


-has tuberculosis his child will fall a vie- 


tim to the same disease. It should be 
clearly understood that the most recent 
researches disprove this notion. What 
the father transmits to his child is not 
a disease; it is a condition of nervous 
instability which may predispose to, but 
does not necessitate, this or that disease. 
For example, I know a young woman 
whose father died from consumption, yet 
she herself is free from the slightest 
tubercular taint. On the other hand, she 
is prone to hypochondriacal depression 
and afflicts herself with all sorts of im- 
aginary ills. What we inherit may be 
described as instability of the nerve- 
tissue whereby we have less of power 
of resistance against the various stresses 
and troubles of life. 


Predisposition to disease 

Now, it is generally admitted that one 
of the main factors in producing nervous 
troubles is the predisposition with which 
people are born. One individual comes 
into the world with a nervous system 
less under conirol than is the case with 
others. He is not responsible for this 
fact; it is an original element in his 
particular constitution. For example, 
the younger Coleridge was not respon- 
sible for inheriting from his father an 
unstable nervous system. S. T. Coler- 
idge was an opium-eater, and in all the 
relations of life his will was hope- 
lessly undermined. The son, Hartley, had 
no inclination to opium, but he became 
a slave to aleohol. His brother said of 
him: “His sensibility was intense, and 
he could not control it. He could not 
open a letter without trembling. He 
shrank from mental pain; he yielded 
to slight temptations. It looked like an 
organic defect, a congenital imperfec- 
tion.” Thus the pleasures of one gener- 
ation became the eurses of the next. 
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Streams of tendency, hot with passion 
and lust, impregnated, as it were, with 
the germs of physical and mental ill, 
flow from generation to generation, from 
century to century. We are not simply 
ourselves; we are also the products of 
the past. 

There is an ill-omened word in com- 
mon use today; the word “degenerate.” 
He is one who, though perhaps gifted, 
has never felt the saving hand of disci- 
pline, and as a consequence sinks into a 
life of idleness. He inherits wealth, but 
the great catholic causes of humanity re- 
ceive no help at his hands. He cares 
only for his self-indulgence. In Paris 
he spends his substance in riotous living. 
Step by step he goes down to moral 
bankruptey: facilis descensus Averni. 
His end is a prison cell or a lunatic asy- 
lum or some secret retreat of vice and 
profligacy. Now examine the family 
history of the degenerate and you will 
find analogous faults in father or grand- 
father, or, it may be, weakness of char- 
acter in the mother. He is the victim, to 
some extent, of his ancestry. The cen- 
tral nervous system has received a cer- 
tain set or tendency, and this is trans- 
mitted by the law of heredity. “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” 


Worry and idleness 

Yet this is only half the truth, We 
must distinguish between a predispos- 
ing and an exciting cause. If we could 
examine the brains of our fellows, we 
would be astonished to discover how 
many potential madmen are abroad. In- 
sanity may lurk in the blood, but it needs 
a favorable environment ere the sleep- 
ing evil is aroused. The predisposition 
may be there, but before disorder can 
declare itself, other causes must be at 
work. What are some of these? Worry 
holds the first place in the hierarchy of 
mischief. “Not work, but worry, kills,” 
is a true proverb. The man who works 
with his brain moderately has the best 
safeguard against nervous trouble. On 
the other hand, worry is sheer and un- 
mitigated evil. The constant eross-cur- 
rents of thought, flung backward and 
forward without any effective result, 
fatigue the brain and nervous system. 
They end in nothing, achieve nothing, 
only exhaust and waste the energies of 
intellect -and emotion. Another exist- 
ing cause is mental idleness. This is 
seen in men who have retired from busi- 
ness. With nothing to occupy their 


minds, the mental machinery begins to 
work upon itself. They fret and fume 
over trifles; their sleep is not so pro- 
found; they concentrate their attention 
on their sensations and too often sink 
into confirmed hypochondriaes. Then 
these mischievous mental states set up 
bad physical conditions, such as indi- 
gestion, with its attendant ills, and these 
in turn react on the mental conditions, 
strengthening and intensifying them. 

Now, the significant point is, these 
factors are largely under the control of 
the will. Nobody will say with Dr John- 
son that a man can become anything he 
chooses—a great musician, a great math- 
ematician or a great poet. But it is to 
be emphasized, on the other side, that 
a man can, if he will, approximate to 
greatness along lines in harmony with 
his nature. As Professor James says: 
“We may not all be saints, but we should 
all try to be as saintly as we can.” So, 
too, in this matter of nervousness. One 
who is born with a weak or ill-balanced 
nervous system will never have the poise 
and harmony of another who has a bet- 
ter heritage; but by self-training he can 
overcome much of his inherited disability 
and make life all the more worth living. 
It is often argued that the nervous sys- 
tem is a machine bound to develop in 
accordance with its immanent energies, 
like a watch which runs under mechanical 
conditions. The watch must go on until 
it runs down or is stopped from without. 
The analogy will not hold, for the nerv- 
ous system. can, by judicious training, 
be improved. Consider one startling fact 
only: There are between one and two 
thousand million cells in the brain, and 
millions of these remain, for want of 
use, undeveloped. What immense re- 
serves of energy lie within us all—re- 
serves that await only our eall to enable 
the higher nerve centers to control the 
lower, the intellectual powers to keep 
under the merely impulsive and emo- 
tional! 

What, in essence, is the will? It is 
the effort of concentrating our attention 
on an idea. Applied to nervous troubles, 
the ideas of health, poise, blessedness, 
self-control, if held before the mind, will 
exert uplifting, tranquilizing and renew- 
ing effects on the nerves. This is one of 
the profound convictions of modern psy- 
chology. Every state of consciousness, 
whether it be a sensation, an idea, or a 
feeling, has as its counterpart, an effect, 
on the physical organism. Psychosis 
and neurosis go hand in hand. The se- 


il 


eret, then, of character and of nervous 
health alike is thought. And the power 
of will is the power to fix attention on 
one thought rather than another. And 
this power, however weak, can be culti- 
vated and strengthened. It is this power 
that can resist and overcome disease, as 
all medical experts admit. 

Hydrophobia cured by the will 

There is an incident quoted by Dr 
Hack Tube from the life of Crosse, the 
English electrician, which illustrates the 
power of will over the motor muscles 
and nerves, and even over the brain itself, 
by changing the train of ideas that had 
~ been excited. Mr Crosse was severely 
bitten by a cat which died the same day 
of hydrophobia. He forgot about the 
matter; but one day, three months later, 
he awoke with all the symptoms of 
hydrophobia. The horrible conviction 
seized him that he was going to die a 
painful death. For one hour he suffered 
unspeakable misery. Then he argued 
with himself, “I shall either die or not 
die. If I am not to die, then I must 
* summon up all my energies against the 
attack.” He took his gun and went out 
for the purpose of shooting. He walked 
the whole of the afternoon, exerting at 
every step a strong mental effort against 
the disease. On his return, he felt bet- 
ter and took dinner. A few days later 
the pain passed away. The doctors agreed 
that he had had an attack of hydropho- 
bia, which was beaten off by the power of 
will. You will notice that this man not 
only believed that he could overcome the 
threatened disease, but also acted on his 
belief. 

All things in this world are gained 
by action. Avoid all emotions that do 
not lead to some worthy effect. We all 
know the dreamer that dreams his life 
away. He is content with sensations and 
ideas and feelings; it never occurs to 
him to act on them. And the reason is 
he is lacking in will power; or, expressed 
physiologically, the motor cells in his 
nervous central system are undeveloped. 
Perhaps you say: “All this is beside the 
mark. My misery is that I eannot will. 
I am blown this way and that. I seem 
incapable of gathering up my forces and 
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directing them to some tolerable end. 
From my birth I have been a weakling, 
a moral and physical failure. As a child 
at school, as a member of the family, in 
the married relation, I have been, to my 
sorrow, a lamentable failure.” I reply: 
“Be it so. Assume you deserve all these 
derogatory speeches, and more. Begin 
now the work of self-training. Tem- 
perament is not a final fact. It is given 
to be modified and shaped into a beauti- 
ful and harmonious character. You do 
not need to have a strong will, but you 
do need to think well and map out the 
path to be followed.” As Guyan says, “He 
who does not act as he thinks, thinks 
badly.” 


Heredity and will power 

Let me say to all persons obsessed 
with the ideas of heredity and prenatal 
influence: Believe in freedom, in the 
power to lead a healthy, well-balanced, 
harmonious life, and you will experience 
what you believe. The mere belief that 
we can do a thing is itself a valuable 
help to doing it. There is nothing more 
paralyzing than doubt or despair. A 
hypnotist says to his subject: “You ecan- 
not move your arm,” and the motor cur- 
rent that sets the arm in motion is par- 
alyzed. Why is it paralyzed? Because 
the man accepts the suggestion that he 
cannot move his arm. Why are you or- 
dinarily able to lift your arm? Because 
you believe in yourself; you believe, in 
the occurrence of certain conditions, the 
arm ean be raised. Precisely so it is in 
the mysterious region of the soul. Have 
you an evil habit? Are you prone to 
aleohol, to bad temper, to dark and un- 
founded suspicions about your neigh- 
bors, to morbid fears of poverty or dis- 
ease or generally of the future? Believe 
that you ean conquer these enemies of 
soul, and you will conquer them. Re- 
member that ancient word: “The spirit 
of God hath made us and the breath of 
the Almighty hath given us life.” In 
the presence of the Infinite Goodness, 
all the dark shadows, the miserable fears, 
the wrong thoughts, the petty worries 
that have poisoned your nature, will take 
to themselves wings and fly away. 
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The Adventures of a Paper Doll 


By Wallace Irwin 


[With pocket-rule drawings by the Author] 


“ She was cut out by circumstances” 


Elvira was ethereal, 
A paper dolly sweet. 
Her head of thin material 
Was lighter than her feet. 
She was cut out by cireumstances 
For wild adventures and romances. 


One day when she was going forth 
A-tremble at each breath 
A jaggly viper, showing forth, 
Alarmed her half to death. 
(This snake by paper folk is hated, 
For to the bookworm he’s related.) 


“ A paper man appeared” 


But lo! with great velocity 
A paper man appeared. 
“Shoo, serpentine monstrosity !” 
Unto the snake he sneered. 
Whereat the snake withdrew politely 
And left Elvira fainting whitely. 


“Elope with me, Elvira dear, 
And shun your father wroth. 

I am your stanch admirer, dear, 
And on yon tablecloth 

My merry paper bark is floating 

Inviting us to go a-boating.” 


© 


“ A paper fish, papivorous, yawned from the vasty deep” 
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So spake the man. And sure enough 
The boat with great dispatch 

Displayed its sail, secure enough 
Upon a parlor match. 

(I hope you'll note some indication 

Of talent in my illustration.) 


But when they sailed—oh, shiver us! 
My drawing makes me creep— 
A paper fish, papivorous,* 
Yawned from the vasty deep, 
And would have eaten sweet Elvira 
Had not her strenuous admirer 


“* Then to the fish he touched the tinder” 


Removed the mast so curious, 
And with a sudden seratech 
Inflamed the end sul-furious, 
Igniting of the match; 
Then to the fish he touched the tinder, 
And soon reduced him to a cinder, 


But when their boat had landed them 
Upon the pleasant shore, 
Elvira’s pa commanded them 
To part forevermore. 
And, to discourage the intruder, 
Upon a postage stamp he glued ’er. 


“Upon a postage stamp he g!ued “er” 


“O Percival, come tear me off!” 
The lady made her wail, 
“For should the postman bear me off, 
And ehuck me in the mail 
(Such fate, indeed, a shame and scoff is), 
I’d go to the dead letter office!” 


The paper man seized hold of her 
And ripped and pulled at length, 

Tight-straining every fold of her 
With all his paper strength, 

So -bent on his gigantic trouble 

His arms and legs were twisted double. 


“ Our hero’s perseverance has marred his tailor- 
made appearance" 


*Notre—Papivorous: This word, though found by Noah’s Ark, was never found by Noah Webster. 


It means, of course, “‘ hungry for paper. 
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“Alas! I feel beside myself!” “Oh, haste and save your gown before 
Elvira eried in fear. It’s spoiled!” the man did ery; 
(I own I rather pride myself And so they laid them down before 
Upon my drawing here, A flatiron passing by, 
Wherein our hero’s perseverance Which slid across their bodies crumpled 
q Has marred his tailor-made appearance.) And left them faint—but quite unrumpled. 


“ The while the paper peasantry danced on with lightsome toe "’ 


They sought her father tearfully So soon, with song and pleasantry, 
Forgiveness to implore, They tied the marriage bow, 
Who answered, rather cheerfully, The while the paper peasantry 
“My goodness, what a bore! Daneed on with lightsome toe, 
Though paper money I prefer, son, An altruistic glamour shedding 
You seem a capable young person.” Upon the gorgeous paper wedding. 


66 
What’s in a Name? 
By Constance Johnson 
There’s a pussy-cat lives in the neigh- There’s a sweet little lamb in the neigh- 
boring room, boring room, 
And a “preciousest kitten,” too; And a “teeniest, tiniest pig;’ 

A bunny, a frog, and a dear polli- A mite and a bird, and (most curious 
wog; word) 
4 A somewhat remarkable zoo. A “wiggley-squiggley-grig.” 


I opened the door to the neighboring 

room, 

Expecting an animals’ lair; 

A little bald head lay asleep on the bed; 
’Twas only the baby was there. 
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Why should such a picture appear in our pages? It is not decorative, to say the least. This is a view, froma 


photograph, of a basement cow stable on a dairy farm which city swith milk. The photograph 


was taken by our own photographer. The place, lighted by a single tiny window, is no worse than thousands of 
cow stables from which come parts of the milk supply of our cities. 


from a stable of this character is almost out of the question. 
see that they are weeded out. 


A 


In the city in which this stable is si 


clean milk, free from odor, should come 
The filthy stables are probably the exception; let us 


is not vested with power to prosecute for insanitary 


conditions, but must report to the board of don which Passes upon these points ; the principle function of the 
= sy ~~ is to prevent the sale of milk below the standard for fats and solids and to prevent the watering of 


Secretary Hurty of the Indiana board of 
= a of dirty milk is a crime.” 


Our Index 


Do we publish an alphabetical mdex? 
Indeed we do; it is so voluminous, owing 
to the myriad topies treated in Goop 
HovuseKeEeEPinG, that we print it sepa- 
rately, and mail it at two cents a copy. 
for postage. , 

The index to Volume XLY, the six 
months closing with December, 1907, is 
now about ready. Six copies of G H 
are a veritable dictionary in size and 
variety of matter, and an index is highly 
important to anyone binding or preserv- 
ing back numbers 


Disaustep with the extreme propor- 
tions of the fashionable mushroom hats 
of the winter, annoyed at the number of 
ostrich plumes required to trim them, 
and also at the corresponding size of the 
milliners’ bills, a group of independent 
girls of Oakland, California, have pledged 
themselves to make all their own hats 
this season. A wmilliner’s trimmer was 


th has declared, “the sale of watered milk is a fraud, but 


engaged to give them lessons in lining 
and ‘trimming hats, so that trimmings 
might be firmly adjusted, as nothing is 
more ugly than wobbly hat trimming. 
The young women most interested have 
appeared at several teas in becoming hats 
of their own manufacture. One of the 
young women is the wife of a wealthy 
man and the foster daughter of a multi- 
millionaire, and another is the daughter 
of a millionaire sugar planter of Hawaii, 
so that it was not lack of money which 
impelled them to the step. They simply 
refused to wear the model hats as shown 
in the shops this winter. M. C. D. 


Tue Story Puzz_e in the November 
issue referred to the Frank E. Davis Fish 
Company, Gloucester, Mass, and was en- 
titled “A Vacation Reminiscence.” The 
prize winners were as follows: $5 in cash, 
Miss C. D. Thore, Massachusetts ; $3 worth 
of merchandise, Margaret <Aulls, Mich- 
igan ; $2 worth of merchandise, Mrs Sarah 
B. Bates, Massachusetts. 
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The Princess Goes to Ride 


By Margaret Beauchamp 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


The little Princess went to ride 
On a terrible Dragon, high and wide; 
But she slipped about from side to side 
“a she’d never learned to ride astride) ; 
When the Dragon reached his lair, 
And turned to eat her—she wasn’t there. 


The little Princess went for a sail 
On the back of a pointed and slippery whale, 
But his head grew so small as it got toward his tail 
That she slid off behind in his long white trail; 
So: 
The whale sailed on in spray and in foam, 
And the little Prineess hurried home. 


The little Princess took a balloon 
And started up to visit the Moon; 
She found that the edges curved up like a spoon, 
And she curled up inside like a little cocoon; 
So: 

Since she couldn’t fall over and eouldn’t tip out, 
I think she is living there still, no doubt. 
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The Puppet Show 


Chinese Folk Lore 


Translated by Sui Sin Far 


» N all the four corners of 
the. Middle Kingdom there 
3 were not two happier boys 
¢ than Ming and Wing. They 
were both chubby children, 
with bright eyes and rus- 
set cheeks, and they were 
so quick and light in their movements 
that to watch them together was like 
watching a pair of kittens’ frolicking. 
But Sing, their elder brother, was pale 
and weak. One of his hips was above 
the a? and he could hardly move about 
at all. 

During the good times of New Year, 
the father of Sing, Ming and Wing 
treated his two younger boys to a pup- 
pet show. He would have liked well 
> _ taken Sing also, but how could 

e 

Late at night came home Ming and 
Wing, their eyes shining like stars and 
their queues all awry. They- rushed to 
where Sing lay, not sleeping. 

“Tell me all about it,” said he. 

“Oh, Sing,” cried Ming, “there were 
a hundred prppets, I’m sure, and they 
all had lovely faces, as white as chalk 
with two bright red spots on either side.” 

“Two bright red spots on either side,” 
echoed Wing. 

“And they all wore jeweled crowns on 
their heads, and the gayest dresses.” 

“Crowns on their heads and the gay- 
est dresses.” 

“And they daneed and jumped so 
beautifully.” 

“So beautifully.” 

“One puppet kicked the other—such 
a great big kick.” 

“Such a great big kick.” 

“Some knocked their heads together 
and some hugged and hugged.” 

“Hugged and hugged.” 

“Some lifted their hands with their 
legs. 

“With their legs.” 

“One put his nose into his mouth.” 

“Into his mouth.” 

“Four looked all over for their eyes.” 


“For their eyes.” 

“Two ate a meal without any food.” 

“Any food.” 

“Three jumped ever the highest bar.” 

“The highest bar.” 

“Five twirled pitchforks around their 
heads.” 

“Around their heads.” 

“One, I think, was very sad, just like 
you.” 

“Just like you.” 

“He was put into a corner because he 
could not dance.” 

“Could not dance.” 

‘One leg was longer than the other, 
that was why.” 

“That was why.” 

“But he liked to watch the others. 
And he could see the lights.” 

“See the lights.” 

“And the fireworks.” 

“And the fireworks.” 

“There never were such fireworks. 
They streamed all over.” 

“Streamed all over.” 

“Like the flowers of a dream.” 

“Like the flowers of a dream.” 

“And such beautiful banging and beat- 
ing of drums and cymbals never was 
heard before.” 

“Heard before.” 

The head of Wing, the echoer, drooped. 
He was nearly asleep. So also was 
Ming. 

Chang Lae Choo, the mother of Sing, 
Ming and Wing, came into the room. 
“My sons,” said she to Ming and Wing, 
“it is time for the stars to stop twink- 
ling;” and she laid them upon their 
slumber couch. Then she raised Sing in 
her arms and smoothed his forehead. 

“Heart of my heart,” she murmured, 
“art thou still grieving that thou couldst 
not go with thy brothers?’ 

“Nay, mother.” answered Sing, and 
his eyes were brighter than either Ming’s 
or Wing’s, “I too, this night, have seen 
a puppet show.” 

“A puppet show,” mumbled Ming. 

“A puppet show,” snored Wing. 
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The Cherry-colored Kitten 


By Emily Williams 


ARBARA sat on the front steps 
playing with a big stuffed cat that 
Auntie Grace had given her on her 

birthday. Pretty soon she heard the gate 
slam, and saw Uncle Bob coming up the 
walk. 

“Hello, Barbara, why don’t you have 
a truly kitten that will say ‘meow’ and 
play with its tail instead of that old eal- 
ico thing?” 

“T love my kitty,” said Barbara, and 
hugged it tighter than ever. 

“We've got three little kitties at our 
house—a white one, a yellow one and 
a—cherry-colored one. Don’t you want 
one?” 

“Yes, please,’ answered Barbara po- 
litely. 

“Well, then, what color would you like 
best?” asked Uncle Bob. “White, yellow, 
or—cherry-colored ?” 

“Cherry-colored, I guess,’ answered 
Barbara; and Uncle Bob went whistling 
down the street. 

When Barbara went into the house, she 
asked her mother what color “cherry- 
color” was, and her mother said that it 
was a very pretty shade of deep pink. 
So Barbara thought she was going to 


have a pink eat, and she told the little 
girl next door and the little boy across 
the street all about it, and promised to 
show them the wonderful kitten as soon 
as it came. 

One day Uncle Bob came running up 
the steps and asked Barbara what she 
supposed he had in his pocket. “Oh, I 
know—my kitten!” said Barbara; and, 
sure enough, he put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out a dear little black 
kitten. 

“That isn’t mine,’ said Barbara. 
“Mine is a pink kitten; you said so.” 

“No, indeed, I said ‘cherry-colored,’ ” 
laughed Uncle Bob, “ali cherries aren’t 
the same color; some of them are black, 
just like the kitten.” 

At first Barbara was so disappointed 
that she did not want the kitten at all, 
but it was such a dear little thing that 
she soon began to love it. She carried 
it in to her mother and told her the whole 
story. Her mother gave her a piece of 
beautiful pink ribbon to tie around the 
kitten’s neck and advised Barbara to name 
it “Cherry.” Barbara did so; and now she 
thinks that black is the prettiest color in 
the world for a kitten. 


Their Fairy Neighbor 


By Emma C. Dowd 


ETTY and her father and mother 
had just moved imto the green eot- 
tage, and they did not know a single 

neighbor on the street. That first night 
while they were at tea the back door bell 
rang. Betty ran to see who was there, 
and eame back, her eyes big and shining. 

“There wasn’t anybody there, and this 
was on the sill!” she said. “This” was a 
plate of hot muffins, covered with a nap- 
kin. 

They ate the muffins, and wondered who 
could have been so thoughtful as to send 
them, and it made them feel quite at 
home to know that they had such kind 
neighbors. 

At breakfast the next morning the bell 


rang again, and as before, Betty saw no- 
body; only she thought she caught the 
glimpse of something white flashing 
around the corner of the house. But 
when she had picked up the plate of 
piping hot pop-overs, and peeped around 
to see, there was no one in sight. They 
laughed and wondered, and enjoyed the 
pop-overs, and Betty said she was going 
to watch and find out who it was. 

At noon she did watch for awhile from 
the corner of the kitchen; but at last she 
grew hungry and went into the dining 
room to eat her dinner. Pretty soon the 
bell rang again, and this time a little box 
of ice cream hung from the door knob; 
but nobody was in view. 
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“Well, I wonder how long this is going 
to keep up,” said Betty’s father. 

“I wish we could say ‘Thank you,’” 
said Betty’s mother. 

“Can’t you write ‘Thank you’?” asked 
Betty. 

So Betty’s father wrote on a slip of 
paper, “We should like to know our kind 
neighbor, so that we could thank her 
face to face as we do thank her in writ- 
ing.” 

Betty pinned it up by the side of the 
door, and that night, when the big piece 
of chocolate cake came, she saw that it 
was gone. 

The next morning, early, Betty’s mother 
found a small bag of rolls on the door 
knob, and on the bag was written, “From 
your fairy.” 

This puzzled Betty a good deal. “Do 
you suppose it is really a fairy?” she 
asked her mother. 
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“T think you will know the fairy some 
day,” she replied, “and then you can de- 
cide for yourself. Meantime, let us just 
wait and be glad.” 

After a few days, just as Betty con- 
cluded to watch through a whole meal, 
the fairy visits became irregular, so she 
gave up that plan. But one noon, her 
mother sent her to the refrigerator, which 
was on the back piazza, for the pudding, 
and as she started to open the door she 
caught the sound of a light footstep and 
stood quite still, her heart fluttering 
wildly. In a second a little girl and a 
small basket of peaches came in sight—a 
very astonished little girl she was, too! 
They stared at each other, and then they 
began to laugh, and Betty quickly recog- 
nized the little girl next door. 

A merry time they had then, and Betty 
was overjoyed to have found out the 
secret of their fairy neighbor. 


The Good Housekeeping ‘‘ Baby’”’ 


HEODORE is sch 


big boy that this may 

be his last appearance 
in our pages, for he is five 
years old! His first por- 
trait, taken at three weeks, 
appeared in our January 
number, 1903. He skinned 
his face playing football 
about Thanksgiving time, 
and one day his mother 
found him astride the ridge- 
pole of the barn. His own 
“Pegey” hen hatched seven 
chickens the past summer, 
and he eared for them boy 
fashion, the money profits 
to be used, he says, “to go to 
school when he is a big boy.” 
He is becoming useful to 
his mother, having several 
regular household duties. 
He says he is not going to 
work so hard as his father, 
but is going to be a farmer. 
He has graduated from 
whooping cough,« counts re- 
liably to ten, fairly to fifteen, and talks 
about twenty. The neighbors say he is 
large for his age. As his latest photo- 


graph, herewith reproduced, plainly 


shows, he is a wholesome and attractive 


lad and a credit to Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
a furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
Nos 222 G H men, Embroidered cor- 


set cover, and 
of silk. Patterns 10 cents each. | Page 71. In 


ordering, be sure to state size want 
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No 220G H. Afternoon costume of nhagen 
blue louisine silk. Pattern 10 cents. Page 
71. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted. 


Go whegping 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


No 225G H. House dress of brown holland linen. 


Pattern 10 cents. 


to state size wanted 


Nos 218 G 


terns 10 cents each. 
to state size wanted 


See Page 72. In ordering, be sure 


H and 
berry velvet, and P, 


219 GH. Colonial coat of mul- 
skirt of broadcloth. Pat- 
“See Page 71. Ia ordering, be sure 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 72. In order- 


Nos 228 G H and 229 G H. Afternoon dress of blue 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


voile. 


In ordering, be sure to 


No 226 G H. Studio apron of plaid gingham. Pat- 
corn conte. See Pode Ya erderia 


State size wanted 
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No230G H. School dress of 
ordering, be sure to 


No 221G H. Dress of handkerchief 
linen with embroidered Pattern 
0 cents. See Page 71. In ordering, be 
sure to state size 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Patterns CANNOT be supplied 
from designs on this and the suc- 
ceeding page 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Prune-colored cloth gown with lace coatee, and 
lace trimmed underskirt dyed to match shades of 
fown 


hion Ideas 
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Evening gown of soft white satin 
trimmed with white lace and bands 


of pale blue satin 


Dark green cloth gown, trimmed with Ge 
embroidered bands, gray velvet and silk 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 64-74] 


The chie walking costume of Nos 218 
and 219 G H shows the popular colonial 
coat of velvet and the new Paquin dress 
of broadcloth. The coat is perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the heavy 
Irish point lace used to trim the collar 
and cuffs. The chief characteristics of 
the skirt are the hipless Grecian effect, 
and the slight draping in the front gore; 
the lower edge is finished with tucks. 
Any of the fashionable shades of egg- 
plant, mulberry, metallic green or Copen- 
hagen blue, will be effective made after 
this model. Coat No 218 G H is eut in 
5 sizes, from 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
It will require 6 yards of material 20 
inches wide. Dress No 219 G H is eut 
in 5 sizes, from 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. For the average person it will 
require 5 yards of material 54 inches 
wide. Pattern 10 cents each. 

A costume suitable for any formal oc- 
easion where décolleté is not required is 
shown in No 220 GH. The yoke-waist 
closes at the back and is worn with a 
guimpe, the sleeve of which may be of 
material like the waist, or the same as 
that used for the yoke of the guimpe. 
The eight-gored plaited skirt is finished 
in girdle style and round length, with 
a hem and two tucks at the lower edge. 
The chief characteristic of this costume 
is the way in which the box-plaited back 
comes up and forms a part of the girdle. 
Costume No 220 G H is eut in 5 sizes, 
from 32 to 40 inches bust measure. For 
the average person it will require 12% 
yards of material 20 inches wide, or 5 
yards of material 50 inches wide. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

A dress such as shown in illustration 
No 221 G H is always desirable for small 
children. This style would be pretty 
copied in white batiste or handkerchief 
linen, and trimmed with Valenciennes edg- 
ing and insertion; or, it could be fin- 
ished as shown, with hand embroidery. 
A group of four or five narrow tucks 
placed just above the hem would be ef- 
fective. If the skirt is to be finished in 
this way, be sure to allow for the tueks 
when cutting the little garment. Dresses 
of this character are worn over slips of 
pale pink and blue china silk. For every 
day use, brown Holland or natural color 


linen has the best wearing qualities, 
Ginghams come next, and shepherd checks 
are in favor this year. White piqué 
makes a handsome little suit for best. 
All these materials should be shrunk well 
before making. Dress No 221 G H is 
eut in 6 sizes for children from 6 months 
to 5 years of age. For a child 3 years 
of age it requires 4 yards of material 20 
inches wide, or 2 yards of material 36 
inches wide. Pattern 10 cents. 

There are two patterns for corset cover 
No 222 G H: one of tissue paper without 
the scalloped edge and spray on the front, 
which may be bought for 10 cents. The 
other is the perforated corset cover pat- 
tern and embroidery design complete, 
which may be used any number of times 
and does not require a tissue paper 
pattern. To make it, the perforated pat- 
tern is laid on the material and stamped 
with either powder or liquid, which ean 
be bought at any store where embroideries 
are sold; this pattern is 30 cents. No 
222 G H eorset cover is eut in 8 sizes, 
from 32 to 46 inches bust measure. For 
the average person it requires 1 yard 
of material 36 inches wide. Pattern 10 
cents. Embroidery pattern 30 cents. 

The petticoat shown in illustration No 
223 G H is so designed that the top may 
be made of some substantial material such 
as galatea, or if something warm is de- 
sired, of jersey or flannel, and the silk 
flounee buttoned on. A _ petticoat made 
after this model can be worn with dresses 
of different colors, by having as many 
different silk flounees. This flounce is 
easily adjusted, and is much less expen- 
sive than would be a whole silk skirt. 
Petticoat No 223 G H is eut in 8 sizes, 
from 20 to 34 inches waist measure. For 
the average person it will require 7% 
yards of material 36 inches wide, or 11 
yards of material 24 inches wide. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

For cold weather the plain sack night- 
gown shown in No 224 G H is most de- 
sirable. It may be made either with or 
without the applied yoke back and front. 
However, it is always desirable to have 
a yoke at the back of a garment such as 
this, as it wears much better. For gen- 
eral wear, longeloth, eambriec, and nain- 
sook are the materials most used. They 
ean be had much cheaper by the piece 
than if bought by the yard. Nightgown 
No 224 G H is cut in 8 sizes, from 32 to 
46 inches bust measure. For the average 
person it requires 64% yards of material 
36 inches wide, and 3 yards of edging. 
Pattern 10 cents, 
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If a morning dress is made in two- 
picee shirtwaist style, and two waists 
made for the one skirt, it will outwear 
three wrappers and be much neater and 
ssy in appearance. A light 
striped percale, with white back- 
is pretty. However, these soil 
d da goods such as ginghams 
< weW'for a much longer time 
wit laurdering. The design shown 
in th@ ‘illustration No 225 G H has a 
plain, fullfwaist. If a few tucks are de- 
sired in the front, these should be creased 
and strete before the material is eut 
out. Thed#kirt has five gores and is 
joined to the waist; a straight ruffle fin- 
ishes the lower edge. House dress No 
225 G H is eut in 8 sizes, from 32 to 46 
inches bust measure. For the average 
person it will require 834 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, or 65 yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 1344 yards 
of material 24 inches wide. Pattern 10 
cents, 

If one wishes to be neat and clean at 
all times, it is necessary to have one or 
more large aprons that may be easily 
slipped on, to protect the dress while 
working. It is not always possible to 
find a pattern which is as easily made and 
requires as little material as the one 
shown in the illustration No 226 G H. 
It is gored to the shoulders in the front. 
It is cut in 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. For a 36 bust, or 
42 inch hip measure, 434 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 34g yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, will be needed. In 
order to save material, on 36 inch-wide 
goods the apron must be pieced. For the 
average person 51% yards of material 24 
inches wide will be required. Pattern 
10 cents. 

Frocks of this style are much worn by 
children, and it is not to be wondered 
at, as they are not only becoming, but 
adaptable to both woolen and cotton ma- 
terials. The original model of the one 
shown in No 230 G H was of red French 
serge. If more than one dress is- made 
from this pattern, variety may be given 
by the trimming. Insertion or hand em- 
broidery could be effectively applied on 
the plain front and shoulder straps. The 
guimpe will be pretty made from a plaid 
silk, or one that matches in color the 
material of the dress. Dress No 230 
G H is cut in 4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 
12 years of age. For a girl 8 years of 
age, it will require 2% yards of serge 44 
inches wide, or 5 yards of serge 24 inches 
wide, and 2% yards of silk 20 inches 
wide. Pattern 10 cents. 


Character waist No 228 G H is both 
youthful and pretty. It has supplanted 
all others up to the present date, and 
gives every indication of being the ac- 
cepted model for the spring season. This 
design offers exceptional opportunities 
for ornamentation in the way of hand 
embroidery, and too much cannot be said 
in favor of the bold designs in the popu- 
lar Wallachian work. The Japanese 
sleeves and plain front may be artisti- 
eally embroidered in self or contrasting 
colors, and the broad band trimming fin- 
ished on each edge with a row of feather- 
stitching. Jumper No 228 G H is cut in 
6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the average person it will require 
2% yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
15g yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
21% yards of material 24 inches wide. 
Pattern 10 cents. 

The majority of skirts, even for dressy 
occasions, are made in round or walking 
length. They invariably show some form 
of plaits, generally stitched from the waist 
down to flounce depth, from which point 
they are pressed into folds, and open 
gracefully as the wearer walks. Silk 
ranks next to voile as the fabric for the 
dressy skirt of No 229 G H. There is 
also a demand for plain veilings, as well 
as for batistes, fine poplins, and pana- 
mas. The new veilings have a crisp 
touch, in direct contrast to the hereto- 
fore chiffon idea, and this makes them 
very attractive. Skirt No 229 G H is 
eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Jor the average person it will 
require 744% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 614 yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or 1134 yards of material 24 inches 
wide. Pattern 10 cents. 

Considering the possibilities of the 
jumper costume, it is not at all surpris- 
ing to note the fascination this garment 
holds for women. The one shown in No 
227 G H is of broadcloth. The broad 
and narrow tucks over the shoulders give 
a pretty fullness to the surplice jumper. 
The seven-gored plaited skirt is in round 
length, and the plaits are stitched to 
flounce depth. If the costume were made 
from silk, the stitched bands and belt 
would be effective made of broadcloth 
that matched in color the silk. Costume — 
No 227 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. For the av- — 
erage person it will require 64 yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 12 yards of 
material 24 inches wide. Pattern 10 
cents. 
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Indoor Recreations 


Jolly Saturday Evenings 
By Alice M. Ashton 


I know of several instances where 
mothers, seeing unmistakable signs of 
“social demoralization” in their families, 
have wisely set aside one evening in the 
week when every member of the house- 
hold foregoes all engagements—unless it 
chances to be something where all can 
go together—and they sit round their 
own hearth, where there is room for the 
youngest and the most infirm. In every 
instance the influence has been unmis- 
takable and gratifying. But these oc- 
easions must be made interesting or the 
outside call will prove too .great. 

For many reasons Saturday evening 
seems most fitted for the home night. 
The father can then best lay aside all 
thoughts of business, the mother her 
household problems, and the children 
their school difficulties. Then, too, if 
the little ones sit up later than usual, it 
is made up in the morning, for most fam- 
ilies breakfast a little later than ordi- 
nary on Sunday. The time being ar- 
ranged, see that there is some interesting 
entertainment provided. 

The plan of one family of seven will 
show what can be done along this line 
without much extra fuss or preparation. 
The household consists of grandfather and 
grandmother, father and mother, a son 
of eighteen, a daughter of-sixteen, and a 
little girl of nine. Saturday night with 
them is the time for the family gatherings, 
which they observe the year round, each 
person in turn being responsible for the 
entertainment; and there is much plan- 
ning and innocent rivalry, though any- 
thing elaborate is prohibited. Here is 
what they did for seven consecutive weeks 
of which I happen to know. 

Mother’s evening happened just at the 
close of fall housecleaning, which doubt- 
less is responsible for her plan. When 
all were gathered round a cheerful wood 
fire each was given a large bundle which 


proved to be half-worn, articles about 
the disposal of which the mother had been 
uncertain when “going over the closets.” 
Each now decided about his own things; 
then the garments no longer needed were 
carefully examined, repaired, and made 
ready to help some less fortunate person 
through the winter. A great many good 
things were thought of and planned over 
the work that might otherwise have been 
forgotten. 

Father’s evening was next, and he de- 
lighted and surprised the whole family 
by placing a note under their breakfast 
plates requesting them to be ready at 
eight o’clock to accompany him to a con- 
cert; and on their way home he mar- 
shaled them into a restaurant, where they 
were served with cake and hot chocolate. 
The small girl declared that “Father’s 
hilarious evening was a good offset to 
mother’s quiet one.” And perhaps that 
was what he desired. 

Grandmother aroused a great deal of 
interest and: curiosity by desiring, early 
in the week, that she be allowed to have 
Friday for her evening; and the won- 
derment increased when she requested 
one and all to appear in big bib aprons. 
When they came together for the evening 
they found a roaring fire in the grate, 
and an abundance of basins and sharp 
knives on the table, while the appearance 
of grandfather with two great baskets 
of apples solved the mystery. “We are 
to have a regular old-fashioned apple 
paring,” said grandmother, setting every 
one at work; “and in the morning I am 
going to make these apples into jelly and 
butter and preserves by the recipes my 
mother used when I was a girl and used 
to give parings for my friends.” This 
announcement was greeted with approval 
by everyone, and while they worked 
grandfather and grandmother beguiled 
the time with such interesting accounts 
of the merrymakings of their youthful 
days that all regretted the finishing of 
the last apples. When the dear old lady 
brought in glasses of milk and a big plate 
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of her famous seed-cakes that she had 
made without anyone’s knowledge, it was 
declared the best evening yet. 

Grandfather believes in self-improve- 
ment, and his evenings are apt to be ben- 
eficial; this one was of an _ historical 
nature. Each was given a subject to 
prepare a paper about, the subjects being 
substantially as follows: 

“Housekeeping Then and Now,” grand- 
mother; “Personal Remembrances of the 
Civil War,” grandfather; “My Favorite 
President,” father; “What America Has 
Done for Women,” mother; “Three 
American Inventions,” son; “American 
Aristocracy,” daughter; “Indians,” small 
girl. After reading these papers they 
joined in singing patriotic songs. 

As is characteristic of anything planned 
by an eighteen-year-old son, the next 
evening was a lively one. After having 
a day’s notice, each person was expected 
to describe a journey they had taken. 
Grandfather’s unexpected recital of his 
and grandmother’s wedding journey was 
declared most charming, while father’s 
trials on a shopping expedition with his 
wife was accompanied with much laugh- 
ter. Grandmother told of a girlhood visit 
in the south in the old slavery days, and 
mother described some of her experiences 
while teaching in the west. A hunting 
expedition in which the son had partici- 
pated was lived over again, and the 
daughter told of the delights of a visit 
to a historic New England town. The 
wee one, declaring that as she was never 
allowed to go anywhere there was nothing 
for her to tell, gave a make-believe but 
very realistic journey to Greenland! The 
host for the evening then did several 
tricks that were new to the rest. 

The elder daughter entertained the fam- 
ily on the next home evening by reading 
a very lively and interesting story that 
was enjoyed much more than it would 
have been had each read it alone. 

The wee girl always thought of nice 
things, and her night chanced to be dark 
and stormy. “I just thought we’d have 
something to eat,” she announced as she 
marched in drawing a loaded “express 
wagon” behind her; and soon everyone 
was busy making fudge, popping corn, 
and cracking nuts. When they had all 
they cared for of these dainties, they 
drew in a cozy cirele round the fire and 
sang to the accompaniment of sister’s 
guitar. 

Commonplace? Yes, they are; anyone 
could do as well if they gave the time 
and thought, but they keep the hearth- 
fire burning! Occasionally they repeat 
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what they especially enjoy, but they gen- 
erally find some original feature. All 
their evenings are enjoyable, and many 
of them are instructive. It is a notice- 
able and gratifying fact to the parents 
that their children never seek excuses to 
be absent from the home circle to go 
elsewhere. 

I have had no personal experience 
along this line, but it seems to me to be 
one of the best ideas I have ever seen 
tried for keeping up home interest and 
strengthening family ties. The remem- 
brance of these evenings will surely re- 
main a joy to the children all their lives. 
The parents enjoy their social privileges, 
the children are not unduly restricted, yet 
the home spirit and interest is there, and 
nothing is allowed to break in upon it. 


Homemade Party Favors 
By Gertrude Knowlton 


The giving of cotillions and children’s 
parties was formerly a severe tax on the 
moderate purse, owing to the expense of 
providing the favors. Fortunately for 
the hostess, however, the development of 
erépe paper into an art material of in- 
finite adaptability has made it possible 
for anyone endowed with originality and 
good taste to create and execute her own 
designs at trifling cost, not only effecting 
a financial saving of from fifty to seven- 
ty-five per cent, but imparting to her 
handiwork the little touch of individual- 
ity, without which all art is mechanical 
and uninteresting. 

A notably effective form of favor, as 
well as one of the easiest to reproduce, 
is the decorated wand. Carried by the 
dancers in a cotillion, the kaleidoscopic 
whirl and interblending of color is in- 
describably beautiful, giving to the ball- 
room the appearance of a flower garden 
suddenly endowed with life. 

Common wooden dowels three feet long 
form the foundation. They are obtain- 
able at any hardware store and cost next 
to nothing. The decorations consist of 
giant tissue poppies, a foot or more 
across, mammoth roses, chrysanthemums 
or fleur de lis, and Gargantuan lotus 
blossoms, which offer an enormous range 
of color and ean be readily fashioned on 
stems of heavy wire. The latter are 
fastened in turn to the dowels—a single 
brilliant blossom at the end of each 
wooden “stalk”—by winding a strip of 
green erépe spirally around dowel and 
wire together, adding crépe paper foliage 
as the winding progresses, 
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A charming variation of the wand is 
produced by substituting a half barrel- 
hoop for the dowel, the curved outline 
being particularly graceful. Pendant 
clusters of wistaria, loveliest and simplest 
to make of all tissue flowers, afford one 
of the most effective decorations for these 
“varlands,” as they are known. Wis- 
taria is usually made in three shades of 
one color, although pure white is also in- 
deseribably dainty. Shaded purple is 
universally familiar, but the shaded red, 
yellow and pink are entirely new and 
even more beautiful. At a cotillion, a 
semi-Japanese booth, hung with wistaria 
of the same tints used for the favors, 
might contain a bamboo table for the 
punch bowl and glasses. 

Next to wistaria, cherry blossoms, 
morning glories and medium-sized poin- 
settias lend themselves most gracefully 
to the decoration of the garlands, al- 
though almost any flower can be effect- 
ively employed. 

Still another type of wand is the “shoo- 
shoo,” ornamented simply with an enor- 
mous tassel of fringed and crinkled tissue, 
mingled with strands of silver or gold 
tinsel. The tassel should be at least 
eighteen inches long. Giant horseshoes, 
of pasteboard, covered with. gray crépe 
paper and decorated with silver flitters 
and four-leaved clovers, with owl’s heads, 
and printed butterflies eut from deco- 
rated crépe and mounted at the ends of 
wires which have been twisted spirally 
around a lead pencil, so that the insects 
quiver and sway with every movement 
of the wand, and with plump little bruins, 
taken from the “Teddy Bear” paper and 
mounted in various ways, afford another 
series of decorative possibilities. 

For children’s parties the dowels may 
be utilized as flag poles, the printed flags 
being taken from patriotic crépe and at- 
tached with paste after the staff has been 
wound with narrow strips of red, white 
and blue. Paper liberty caps for the little 
girls, and cocked hats for the boys, to- 
gether with military sashes and epaulets, 
will delight: the juvenile heart, and thus 
equipped the little guests can be royally 
entertained for an hour or more, simply 
by hearing patriotic airs on the piano, and 
being allowed to march through the 
rooms with the rhythmic swing that all 
children instinctively love. 

It goes without saying that young 
folks delight in making a racket. An in- 
expensive method of aiding them in this 
laudable ambition, is to purchase a quan- 
tity of cheap, pasteboard horns and con- 
vert them into flowers by pasting over- 


lapping rose or poppy petals around the 
large end, and covering the rest smoothly 
with green crépe. “Ears of corn” are 
sure to be popular, inasmuch as the con- 
tents may be eaten. They are made as 
follows: Wrap a generous ecupful of 
salted and buttered popcorn in a sheet of 
paraffin paper, forming it into a long 
roll roughly resembling an ear of corn. 
Twist the end and fringe finely to rep- 
resent corn silk. Cover the roll com- 
pletely with printed ears eut from erépe 
paper of the “corn” design, and paste 
these on the paraffin roll. letting them 
overlap so as to completely cover it. 
Complete by the addition of erépe pa- 
per husks in several shades of pale green 
and yellow, and wind the stem end tightly 
with an inch wide strip of green. 

Paper muffs are susceptible of infinite 
variation. They may be made in white, 
the foundation of plain, cotton-padded 
erépe being covered with crumpled white 
tissue and decorated with powdered mica. 
They may be made in various delicate 
tints, adorned with single large roses, 
poppies or lotus blossoms of the same hue, 
or draped and fringed with autumn or 
sweet pea vines; or decorated with black 
paper silhouettes of dainty colonial dem- 
oiselles, mounted on oval panels framed 
with heavy cord of twisted tissue. 

Somewhat more costly—the extra out- 
lay being for a small battery and inean- 
descent bulb for each favor—are the elee- 
trie-lighted novelties in the form of paper 
jack-o’-lanterns, colonial and Japanese 
lanterns, within which the light is con- 
cealed. The latest design is a snow man 
of crumpled tissue, made on a wire frame, 
whose eyes are made to gleam cheerily 
whenever the button is pressed. All of 
this class of favors may be mounted on 
wands, the battery being attached: at the 
lower end and concealed by wrappings of 
erépe paper. The tiny lamps can also 
be fastened effectively in the hearts of 
the giant blossoms used for the floral 
wands. When used for a cotillion, the 
lights can be extinguished while the figure 
is danced, and the ballroom illuminated 
only by the myriad fairy lamps in the 
favors, which twinkle and whirl in the 
semi-darkness like a swarm of fireflies. 

Dinner and luncheon favors are of 
course smaller in size, and usually of a 
useful as well as an ornamental nature. 
Dainty little needlebooks can be made by 
cutting out and mounting two of the but- 
terflies previously mentioned, fastening 
them together with ribbon hinges, and 
placing fine flannel leaves between. By 
replacing the flannel with leaves of par- 
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affin paper the needlebook becomes a 
stamp folder. 

Novel whisk broom holders have the 
foundations eut from heavy cardboard 
and covered on both sides with crépe pa- 
per of the desired color and pattern. Be- 
fore mounting, the covering for the front 
of the piece which forms the pocket 
is laid face down on the table, and tufts 
of cotton lightly pasted on the principal 
portions of the design, the petals of a 
blossom, ete, these having first been gently 
stretched over the tip of the forefinger. 
The crépe is then pasted to the cardboard 
in the usual manner, the design being 
forced up by the cotton padding and 
made to appear as if heavily embossed. 
This style of decoration can be applied 
with equally artistic results to a large 
variety of fancy articles, including blot- 
ting pads, shaving pads, twine holders, 
holders for curling tongs, trinket and 
waste-paper baskets, skein silk holders, 
place cards and candle shades, 

Bonbon boxes are always acceptable, 
and absolutely limitless in variety. Ex- 
quisitely delicate cameo effects can be pro- 
duced by first covering small pasteboard 
boxes smoothly with plain ecrépe paper of 
some delicate tint, and then applying a 
classic head cut from heavy, highly finished 
white paper. Another box, of: the tele- 
scope style, three inches tall and an inch 
in diameter, forms the stem of a paper 
toadstool, upon which squats a little Jap- 
anese paper toad. The toadstool is of 
pale yellow, delicately toned with pink, 
green and russet tinting fluid, and is 
supported by a circular, cardboard base 
covered with leaves from “autumn” crépe 
paper. A third variety of box is com- 
pletely covered with red rose petals. 
Around the cover is twisted the stem of 
a single, half-blown rose, from whose 
heart peeps forth a tiny bisque doll-mask 
like a veritable Queen Titania. 

A judicious use of tinting fluid, bronze 
paint and flitters, and occasionally of pow- 
dered mica, will materially highten the 
brillianey of favors to be used in an arti- 
ficial light. Art paste, which is thick, 
white, and ‘extra quick drying, is best 
adapted to all varieties of paper work. 
Skein tinsel can be purchased by the 
dozen at a very low price, as can tinsel 
cord. Ribbon should be ordered, if pos- 
sible, by the bolt. Cardboard, green- 
covered spool wire and the heavy tag 
wires can be procured from almost any 
stationer, together with the required 
crépes and tissues. Cotton batting, a big 
bristle paste-brush, shears and scissors, 
complete the necessary outfit. 


Mind Reading 
By L. C. D. 


After modestly hinting at his ability 
to read minds, this “mind reader’ may 
offer to prove it by leaving the room, 
while the company select one of their 
number, on whom all must fix their 
minds, so he ean tell who it is. The 
confederate, knowing the one chosen, 
places his hands in the exact position of 
a hands of the one selected, thus point- 

> him out to the mind reader. This 
trick is difficult to detect, and it is in- 
teresting to note that even in a large 
company, no two will have their hands 
in precisely the same position. 

Another mind reader retires from the 
room, after stating that he can tell which 
panel of the door has been selected. 

The door panels should previously be 
named and names firmly fixed in the minds 
of the conspirators. There are in most 
doors four panels, which can be ealled 
“this,” “that,” “this one,” “that one.” 
If there is a fifth name it “it.” When 
the company has decided upon a panel 
and the mind reader has returned, the 
confederate must manage to ask the ques- 
tions. 

Putting his hand on “this” he will ask, 
“Was it that?’ Having misnamed the 
panel, the mind reader knows it is not 
the one selected. In this way he may ask 
questions in regard to each panel, but 
when he uses one of the four correct 
names, the mind reader will know the 
proper one has been reached. 


Ghosts 


By M. F. L 


Ghosts isn’t a spooky game at all; but 
it resembles somewhat an old-fashioned 
“spell-down,” though the honors do not 
always go to the best speller. Any num- 
ber of players sit around the room in a 
cirele, for convenience, and some one 
starts to spell a word he has in mind by 
naming the first letter only. The next 
player adds another, always having in 
mind a word, though not of course the 
same one which the first player thought 
of, and the person next him in his turn 
adds a third letter. 

Here is where the fun begins. If you 
thoughtlessly add a letter which finishes 
a word, you are “dead once.” You may 
have had some lengthy word in mind like 
“catechism” and by adding “t” you 
found you have spelled a word. Being 
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“dead once” still permits you to join 
in spelling when your turn comes again, 
though as soon as a word is finished the 
next player starts another. If you again 
repeat your blunder you are “dead twice,” 
but may still join in the spelling, but the 
third and last time you become a “ghost” 
and a ghost has no further right to 
spell. He is skipped each time his turn 
would otherwise come, and if anyone 
speaks to him that one becomes “dead” 
one more time than he would be other- 
wise. If this offense makes a player 
“dead for the third time, then he too 
is a “ghost,” and may likewise spell no 
more. “Ghosts,” however, have the priv- 
ilege of talking as much as they choose 
to the other players in order to confuse 
them and get them to reply, and hence 
be “dead” once more. 

The game usually ends by two spellers 
alternately adding letters to a word un- 
til one of them can prolong the word no 
farther and drops out. The game is 
easy to play, and contains lots of fun, 
especially when most of the players are 
ghosts and the few who are not are en- 
deavoring to spell a word amid remarks 
like these. “That letter doesn’t make 
sense!” “Aren’t you ‘dead’ three times?” 
ete, the answering of which would 
forfeit the player his place probably, 
or at least make him “dead” an additional 
time. 


Forfeit Nuts 


By Mary Dawson 

The “frolic of the forfeit nuts” is gen- 
erally pronounced one of the merriest of 
games. It is a round of nonsense pure 
and simple, but delightful and entailing 
no brain fag. 

Without explaining that anything un- 
usual is to be expected, the small host 
passes around the room two bowls of 
English walnuts, distributing at the same 
time nutecrackers. One bowl is passed 
among the girls, each of whom takes a 
nut, while the other bowl serves the boys. 
When the bell rings as a signal for the 
start, each boy or girl cracks the walnu. 
drawn. In some eases tiny gifts, as 
candy, penknives, wee dolls, calendars 
and other trifles, are found, but such 
good luck is rare, and for the most part 
the children find themselves possessed of 
morsels of tissue paper on which are 
written suggestions for “stunts,” which 
the recipients must perform. Each for- 
feit paper is numbered, the number rep- 
resenting the order in which the for- 


feiters are to be called on to perform. 

The stunts written on the little papers 
are highly diverting. One of the girls 
is handed a clothespin, which she is di- 
rected to hold like a doll, singing it to 
sleep. Another “coming woman” sews 
on buttons with her left hand, a third 
emulates Adelina Patti by singing “ ’Tis 
The Last Rose of Summer.” A_ boy 
guest, hardly more fortunate, is invited 
to imitate an organ grinder’s monkey, 
hopping around the room and holding out 
his cap. Another unlucky mortal finds 
himself expected to recite the first two 
stanzas of a celebrated poem, checking off 
each word with a number; thus: “The 
(one) boy (two) stood (three) on (four) 
the (five) burning (six) deck (seven),” 
ete, while the little girl on his left 
is obliged by the regulations to walk 
around the room smiling sweetly on each 
person in turn. Kissing one’s shadow on 
the wall three times is a very mirthful 
forfeit, and one in which a boy imitates 
the cries of the denizens of a barnyard is 
equally so. There are also stunts which 
consist in running round the room back- 
ward, within a certain time, and warbling 
like a canary. 


Picture Building 
By Mrs P 


Here 1s a game for young folks which 
proved both interesting and instructive. 
From a collection of kodak films which 
my husband and I had exposed in Wash- 
ington, we printed two pictures each of 
certain of the statues in the parks or 
outside of the public buildings. One of 
each of these pictures (which are three 
and one-half inches square) we cut into 
sixty-four pieces; the other we mounted 
on a stiff card several inches larger. 

Upon their arrival our twelve guests 
found six tables, each having upon it a 
small dish of library paste, two brushes, a 
pencil, two small envelopes tied with 
bright ribbons, and two blank eards in 
the center of each of which was drawn a 
square of three and one-half inches. By 
means of place cards, which bore simply 
the number of the table, the children drew 
partners. Upon opening their envelopes 
each found a card bearing the following: 

“This envelope contains half of two 
statue pictures; your partner has the 
other half. Make one of the pictures in 
the center of your card, and when fin- 
ished write upon it your name and the 
name of the statue.” 
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We prepared a list of all the statues 
and placed the mounted pictures before 
referred to about the room, set a time 
at which the work would be collected, 
and the young people were soon very 
busy. At the conelusion prizes were 
awarded for the most accurate picture 
and for the neatest, and each child re- 
ceived the perfect eopy of his own statue. 
Pictures of public buildings, or of famous 
men, or even of landscapes, may, of 
course, be utilized. 


Three-Cornered Stories 
By A. B. S. 


They were three-cornered stories, be- 
cause mamma and her two boys told 
them. One begins with, “Once upon a 
time,” and gives the tale a good start; 
the next takes up the tale and supplies 
the thrilling adventure. The third ends 
the story, giving the climax and logical 
conclusion of the whole. One night there 
were five players, not all blessed with 
lively imaginations; the tales were sketchy, 
and the fun ran high. “Once there was a 
little girl,’ said one. “And she ran 
away from home,” said the next. “She 
got lost in the deep, dark woods,” sup- 
plied the third. “After much difficulty, 
her father found her and carried her 
home,” said the fourth. A number of 
possibilities were left for the last, but 
it was ended simply, “And she never ran 
away any more.” This is a condensed 
example of the idea. The interest for 
grown people seems to lie in the unex- 
pected developments, while children enjoy 
anything in story form, and learn to 
think quickly and to the point, in their 
effort to make the tale run smoothly. 


Cat and Mouse 
By Mary Elliot 


“Cat and mouse” is a good game to 
play at the conclusion of a children’s 
party, or at any gathering of young peo- 
ple. It is quiet, but full of fun, and 
gives the youngsters time to coo! off be- 
fore going home, or going to bed. Two 
rows of chairs are placed opposite each 
other, and facing, to form an aisle. The 
chairs must be far enough apart from 
each other to allow a person to pass be- 
tween. All take their seats, with the 
exception of two, who are blindfolded, 
and placed one at each end of the aisle 
of chairs. One is the eat and the other 
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the mouse. At a given signal “cat” tries 
to catch “mouse.” To insure perfect 
quietness of movement, they may remove 
their shoes. There is no restriction as to 
the way they shall pass between the 
chairs; they may go anywhere up and 
down the aisle, at the back of the chairs 
and between them, only they must not 
wander away. They must not be helped 
by the other players. As absolute si- 
lence must reign, this game causes much 
amusement, not only on account of the 
anties of “cat” and “mouse” trying to 
catch and avoid each other, but because 
the other players may only speak to each 
other by signs, and not by words. When 
“mouse” is caught, then she becomes the 
“eat,” and a new player is chosen for 
“mouse.” Two new players may be 
chosen if preferred, but the former way 
is better, because then each player as 
“mouse” experiences those delicious half- 
frightened thrills of being pursued and 
not knowing where the pursuer is, 


Fortune Telling 
By Emily 


I went to an amusing fortune telling 
party the other day. About twenty-five 
of us were asked to come at four and 
bring our faney work. We found our 
hostess established in the parlor behind 
the tea table and we sewed and drank 
tea in the intervals of having our hands 
read and our fortunes predicted. The 
library was divided by screens. In one 
corner a Japanese girl told our charac- 
ters from our palms, in another a gipsy 
gave us sage advice from ecards. Each one 
was allowed to ask her three questions. 
In the dining room an elderly colored 
woman in bright bandanna and big 
white apron read our fortunes from tea 
leaves, and upstairs an astrologer made 
out horoscopes and revealed the secrets 
of the planets. 

Of eourse everyone has been to parties 
where a fortune teller was provided for 
the amusement of the guests, but when 
there is only one the waits are so long 
and the intervals so brief that one does 
not get much fun out of it. Here the 
intervals between our different experi- 
ences are short, and seemed even shorter, 
we were all so busy comparing notes. It 
was not an expensive way of entertaining, 
either. The Japanese palmist was a 
friend of the hostess from out of town, 
the mammy was their former cook, who 
was delighted to come for a dollar. The 
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eard reader was also very reasonable in 
her prices, and the astrologer was the 
only extravagance. Altogether, it hardly 
cost more than a bridge party with 
prizes for the same number of persons. 


Bean Bags 
By E. R. 


The following game, while not entirely 
new, served to entertain successfully the 
children at a recent party. It has the 
added merit of costing next to nothing. 
The children ranged in age from six to 
fourteen, the average being about seven. 
I made five bean bags of various sizes 
and colors. The children stood in line 
and took turns at throwing the bean bags 
into a large Mexican water jar. Any 
umbrella stand would answer. <A grown- 
up stood by with pencil and paper to 
keep score. Each bag thrown in counted 
ten points, a bag hanging over the edge 
counted five points, and a miss scored 
nothing. The smaller children were al- 
lowed to stand several steps nearer than 
the larger ones. An attractive prize was 
awarded to the highest scorer after a 
certain number of turns. Though we 
played several others, this was the fa- 
vorite game, the children playing it over 
and over, even after the prizes had been 
awarded. 


Hearts and Mittens 
By E. K. B. 


About twenty guests enjoyed this jolly 
affair. The parlors were decorated with 
strings of red paper hearts, and at one 
end of the room was a table holding two 
bowls, one containing hearts cut out of 
red paper, and the other mittens, of the 
same material. At the side was a post- 
box (made of pasteboard, covered with 
silver paper), with an opening for the 
letters. One could write a name on either 
a heart or mitten and drop it in the box, 
feeling sure that it would reach the one 
addressed, as the mail was delivered every 
ten minutes. It was a good chance for 
the girls, and many of the boys received 
a mitten, addressed in strange and won- 
derful hieroglyphies. Some of them were 
ungallant enough to send mittens to the 
girls, although their offerings were mostly 
of hearts. Afterward the hearts and mit- 
tens were counted, and a prize of a dainty 
heart-shaped cushion was given to the 
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girl with the most hearts, and a baseball 
mitt to the boy with the largest number of 
mittens. There were some “special let- 
ters” delivered during the evening, which 
contained poems to be read aloud by the 
recipients. These caused much merriment, 
for the lackadaisical poems were read by 
tall, husky youths, while the comical ones 
fell to the lot of the sedate and sober. 
Prizes for “correct expression” were given 
for these, consisting of lace paper valen- 
tines. Various “hearty” songs were sung 
during the evening. The refreshments 
were sandwiches with a filling of chopped 
tongue and olives, moistened with a little 
salad dressing, little frosted cakes cut into 
heart and mitten shapes (the tinner had 
made these eutters to order), ices served 
in heart-shaped pasteboard boxes, covered 
with erinkled paper, and coffee with 
whipped cream. As the guests were leav- 
ing, each received a comic valentine, illus- 
trating some particular weakness or 
hobby. (Good-natured, of course.) 


Statuary 
By Mrs N. F. H. 


It was in the awkward pause before a 
dinner that the game of “statuary” was 
proposed by two boys present. The party 
consisted of “grown ups,” mostly young 
married people, but every one was will- 
ing to try. The two boys retired behind 
closed doors, taking me with them as first 
victim. 

“Now,” said the leader to his com- 
panion and me, “assume some ridiculous 
position.” We finally compromised on a 
tragic pose, in which he was kneeling 
before me with outstretched hands, while 
I disdained him haughtily. Then the 
door was opened a crack, and a couple 
(a man and a woman) were called in, a 
couple as poorly matched as _ possible. 
They were greeted by the leader, who 
with a feather duster as baton, delivered 
an eloquent little speech, to the effect that 
a group of statuary had just been deliv- 
ered to him, with which he was slightly 
dissatisfied. He pointed to us, and by 
this time we were having difficult work 
to keep our composure. Could these 
two friends suggest some slight change. 
Something for instance which would give 
a more tender effect. Of course the new- 
comers, in accordance with human nature, 
were only too willing to change the posi- 
tion of arm or head in some grotesque 
fashion, until they declared themselves 
satisfied. “Then,” said the leader, “you 


may take their places!” We were re- 
leased, and with shouts of laughter at 
their expense, we forced our erities to 
assume the exact position they had ree- 
ommended. 

Merriment grew greater and greater, 
as the entire company were called into 
the inner room, two by two, and the 
shouts of laughter that arose at each 
final sentence, “Then you may take their 
place,” kept up the curiosity of the not 
yet initiated. The time before dinner 
passed very quickly and very enjoyably 
because of this “statuary” exhibit. 


Caramels 
By M. D. 


At a party for young folks caramels 
were hidden in nooks and erannies around 
the living room; they were tucked away 
under chairs, tables and settees, in the 
folds of curtains, among the pillows on 
the couch, the books on the bookshelves, 
in vases, and under any hollow objects, 
exactly like the peanuts in the older 
game. To assist the players in collect- 
ing them, the “household entertainment 
committee” fashioned a couple of dozen 
dainty little cornucopias cut from rough, 
art paper in white, laced and tied with 
searlet baby ribbon. On each little bas- 
ket so formed the aunt sketched a spray 
of holly with brush and color. The 
search began by a signal from a hand- 
bell and terminated in the same way. It 
was received with enthusiasm by the boys 
and girls, and owing to the generous 
number of caramels hidden, no child 
came away with an empty bag. Instead 
of awarding a prize as in the older game 
for the greatest number found, each 
player was allowed to keep whatever he 
found in the way of caramels during tke 
fifteen minutes set apart for searching. 


Tricks Worth Knowing 


A stunt which is new to many, and 
never fails to cause much fun, is a feat 
in balancing. The victim measures ex- 
actly three times the length of his own 
foot out from the wall of the parlor, and 
stands with heels together, facing the 
wall, then stoops forward until the top 
of his head touches the wall. Next, a 
light stool or tabouret about twenty inches 
high is placed between him and the wall. 
The feat is to hold the tabouret off the 
floor and at the same time to lift his 
head from the wall. Any woman ean do 
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this with perfect ease, but usnally no 
man can do it. If a woman does the 
stunt first, and then a man attempts it, 
his failure is the more surprising and 
amusing. S. P. G. 


Take a paper of commoa pins and 
cut it between each row. Black pins on 
a white paper, or light pins on a dark 
colored paper are best. Give to each 
person one paper; that is, one small 
row. The person takes all the pins out 
and at a tap of the bell replaces them 
in the paper. The one who completes his 
row first wins the prize. K. H. W. 


All the people are told that they are 
to be given the name of some well known 
animal which upon a given signal they 
are to imitate by making the kind of 
noise each animal makes. The leader goes 
around the circle telling all but one person 
to keep still when the signal is given. 
This one person is told to crow like a 
rooster. At the signal, after they are 
cautioned to yell loud and distinct, no 
one makes a noise except one, and his 
loud, lonesome crowing causes a great 
deal of good natured fun. C. E. R. 


Only a few people in the room are to 
know the game of “mental telegraphy.” 
One who does know, says she will leave 
the room while those remaining choose 
a number between one and twenty. Then 
she will tell them the number they have 
in mind. Upon returning, she stands be- 
hind someone who does not know the game, 
putting her hand over the person’s eyes. 
She then closes her own eyes and appears 
to be trying to read the number from 
her subject. She tries this on several, 
tells them she cannot eatch it from them, 
and finally covers the eyes of a person 
who knows the game. The one whose 
eyes are covered, can by pressing the back 
teeth together the required number of 
times, convey the number through her 
temples. When the number has been 
“read” correctly in this fashion, there 
are sure to be some who think they know 
how it is done, and they should be asked 
4 _ the room the next time. Mrs 


This is a joke to be played at an in- 
formal dinner or supper party, and is es- 
pecially good at a stag dinner. The host 
lets one or two of the guests into the 
secret before dinner and asks one to be 
the leader. When any of the guests 
makes a pun, or says anything witty, 
the others at a signal from the leader, 
put down their knives and forks, then 
in absolute silence, and in marked time, 
clap their hands, then stamp their feet, 
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then play a tattoo on the table with their 
hands, then all together say “Ho!” Then 
they raise their glasses and drink to the 
witty one, but this is not necessary. If 
the leader utters a bonmot he is treated 
likewise. Mary Elliot. 

Much amusement may be derived from 
the following simple trick: Three books 
are placed on the floor about two feet 
apart, and some member of the party 
is blindfolded and told to step over the 
books without touching them. The books 
are then quietly removed from the floor 
and the victim. proceeds, congratulating 
himself that he has scored a success, until 
he is unblindfolded. F. B. W. 


Have dishes of uncooked barley and 
rice mixed and give each person a tea- 
spoon. Then two people working at one 
dish should see how much barley they 
ean take out in a given time. This may 
be rewarded by giving prizes or not. It 
is especially good for small church so- 
cials, as the partners may change and in 
this way become acquainted. K. H. W. 


The following idea was used at a so- 
cial with great success. It is a sure cure 
for conceit. Each guest is given a small 
cloth bag with about forty beans in it. 
Whenever anyone is found using a first 
person personal pronoun, he*or she has 
to forfeit a bean to the one detecting the 
use of the prohibited word. T. L. 

A game which will mystify the players 
for a long while is “cane rest.” Two 
people must be let into the secret, the 
leader and a confederate. When the 
leader has been blindfolded, the confed- 
erate touches different players with a 
wand and ealls, “Cane rest.” The leader 
repeats his words each time. Finally the 
confederate touches someone and says, 
“Cane rest on whom?” and the leader 
gives correctly the name of the person 
who is touched. The secret is, that the 
one in the party who speaks last is the 
one on whom the cane will rest. To have 
this game a success, the leader must be 
able to recognize easily the voices of 
everyone present. E. E. B. 

Fun, lots of it, and hilarity which will 
bring the tears, is afforded the onlookers 
by the victims of a “cheap drunk.” It 
really is not as bad as it sounds, and is 
so harmless that the most sober and staid 
white ribboner may indulge without shock 
to conscience. A broom, or stick of the 
hight of an ordinary broom, is all that 
is needed. Rest the forehead on the top 
of the broom handle, closing the eyes. 
Now walk three times around the broom, 
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keeping the forehead on the end and the 
eyes closed. On the completion of the 
third round, open the eyes, drop the 
broom, and endeavor to walk across the 
room to a given point. This is usually 
enough to give the victims as thorough 
a harmless “jag” as can be desired. 
However, if one of the company fails 
to respond on three times around the 
broom, make it five. It looks easy to 
walk straight, but just try it. T. W. B. 


One of the “stunts” at a wooden wed- 
ding celebration was to gather the guests 
in one room in two long lines. Lights 
were extinguished and wooden articles 
in common, everyday use, were passed 
from hand to hand down the line. After 
each one had held and felt of all the 
articles, the lights were turned on, and 
the one writing out the most complete 
list from memory received a_ prize. 


C. E. R. 


For the eye guessing contest, the girls 
are sent to one room and the boys to 
one adjoining with a door between. 
Everyone is supplied with a paper and 
pencil, and a curtain, having in it two 
holes just large enough to show the eyes, 
is placed between the rooms. The light 
is put out in the room where the boys 
are and they come to the curtain, one 
at a time, and place their eyes at the 
holes, while each girl, without audibly 
expressing her opinion, writes the names 
of the boy to whom she thinks the eyes 
belong. A correct list, in the order of 
appearance, is kept in the room where 
the boys are. After each boy has had 
his turn the light in the other room is 
extinguished, and the boys have a chance 
of guessing the girls’ eyes in the same 
way. Prizes for the most successful lists 
may make the game even more interest- 
ing. Mrs. J. R 


For a measurement test let each per-' 
son indieate on the wall his judgment of' 


the hight of a man’s silk hat when set 
upon the floor. The guesses are meas- 
ured, and a note made of them. The hat 
is then placed on the floor, and compar- 
isons are made. People who pride them- 
selves on their good judgment are very 
likely to be “found wanting” in this 
test. H. W. H. 


Tie a quarter of a dollar around the 
center with a piece of cotton thread. 
Then lean the elbow on the table and 
hold the quarter, suspended, inside a 
drinking glass, not letting it touch the 
sides. Now ask it the time, and it will 
tell you by ringing against the glass; or 
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if you tell it to ring a certain number 
of times it will do so, without any aid 
from your fingers. M. E. 


Good Times 

Several new ideas for DEBUTANTE 
TEAS have developed in our town. One 
is to tie the envelopes containing the invi- 
tations with narrow ribbon instead of 
sealing them—in this case they are de- 
livered by messenger, not sent through 
the mail. Another innovation is to be 
at home two consecutive days, Monday 
and Tuesday, or Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, instead of just one day as hereto- 
fore. This allows for bad weather, and 
also distributes the guests so that the 
house is less erowded. E. M. 

Select five words, and require each 
player to compose an intelligent TELE- 
GRAM consisting of ten words, em- 
bodying the five words given. If tele- 
graph blanks are used, and the messages 
prepared as if for dispatching, it adds 
to the game. A. L. 8. 

For an acting game called “the ship,” 
each child assumes the name of some 
part, some officer or other feature of a 
vessel. Thus, one becomes sailor, one 
pilot, another fog horn, one rudder, one 
sail, and so forth. A little story into 
which all the features of THE SHIP are 
woven has been prepared in advance. 
When the game is in readiness, some one 
reads aloud the story. As each child 
hears his assumed name mentioned he 
rises and imitates the person or thing 
named. Thus, “The foghorn blew a 
mournful blast, the sail flapped and 
veered in the wind, the sailor climbed a 
mast and saluted his superior officer, the 
engine puffed, the wheels turned round.” 
Each child taking part thinks out the 
acting without assistance from an older 
person. M. D. 

The PEANUT JAB is a familiar game 
that furnishes a lot of fun. Have as 
many tables as needed, and a bowl of 
peanuts on each table. With hat pins 
each player in turn jabs for a peanut 
until he misses, when the next one tries. 
At the bell from the first table, the two 
who have the most peanuts progress to 
the next table. In the end the one who 
succeeds in gathering the greatest num- 
ber of peanuts gets the prize. A. E. B. 

The “lucky bean” game can be played 
at any informal dinner, supper, chil- 
dren’s party, fancy dress dance or mas- 


querade. Each guest, on arrival, is asked 


to partake of a small piece of cake, a 
BEAN being hidden in one of these 
pieces. The lucky finder of the bean, 
becomes king or queen of the evening, 
and is crowned with great ceremony. 
The sovereign holds full sway for the 
rest of the evening. Whatever he or 
she does all must follow suit. If he 
chooses to hop around the room, all must 
do so, if he-drinks all do the same; in 
fact every action has to be imitated by 
the other guests, or the penalty is a for- 
feit. C. E. 


A progressive CONVERSATIONAL 
MATCH is an excellent method of get- 
ting one’s guests acquainted with one 
another. Slips are passed, bearing a 
list of topics on which the guests are to 
converse, two by two, between the signals 
of a bell. When the entire party has 
circulated, a ballot is prepared by each, 
giving his opinion as to the best con- 
versationalist present. M. McC. 

A company of boys and girls who seem 
determined to play “Quaker meeting” and 
nothing else, can often be roused from 
its starched stiffness by the highly in- 
tellectual game of CAT. Seat the play- 
ers in a circle with one in the center to 
be the eat. This animal at once pro- 
ceeds to make his moan at the publicity 
of his position, and with as wailful 
waouls as possible, kneels before some 
member of the party and tries to make 
him laugh. The cat can make three 
pleas, each as long and doleful as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, the seated player must 
reach out his hand, pat the cat on the 
shoulder and say, “Poor pussy, poor 
pussy, poor pussy!” three times without 
laughing. If he laughs he must become 
the cat. This is not a game that can 
be played long, but to break the ice it 
is very successful, since it is so utterly 
ridiculous that even the shyest must smile 
at least a bit. 

In giving an old-fashioned eandy pull, 
a much better time is enjoyed by all if 
the CANDY is not confined to one va- 
riety. Slips are written and each one 
numbered, bearing the name and recipe 
for making some particular candy. As 
the guests arrive, they are paired off, and 
each selects a slip, and in turn makes the 
kind of candy designated. Sometimes 
the candy does not turn out well, but 
oftener it does, and great pride naturally 
is taken in the results. The ingredients 
= —— should all be near at hand. 

rs C. 


One form of amusement which is al- 
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ways new and interesting is the SHADOW 
PLAY. This requires little stage setting, 
merely a sheet or white curtain stretched 
across, the lights in the audience room 
turned low, and a bright light behind 
the scenes. A person reads the story 
slowly while the characters are repre- 
sented by those behind the curtain. 
Mueh fun is created by making the ani- 
mals out of proportion, and running 
them across the curtain on a pulley. The 
actors should walk close to the curtain, 
acting out the part as it is being read. 
R. E. C. 

[7 A shadow play by Hans Sachs, 
with illustrations, appeared in the last 
November issue of this magazine. Edi- 
tor. 


A game that is amusing even to grown 
people is BLOWING BUBBLES by a 
new plan. First let the water be pre- 
pared according to this recipe once given 
in this magazine: Soap an inch square 
shaved into a pint of hot water. When 
thoroughly dissolved, add a tablespoon of 
gum arabie and stir until melted. Then 
add a teaspoon or more of glycerine, 
and lastly a quart of cold water. Stretch 
a string across the room about the hight 
of a person’s head and let some one 
stand on the farther side holding a pil- 
low. Each person is to have five trials, 
and the game is to see who can throw 
the bubbles over the string and have the 
largest number on the pillow when he 
has finished. Mrs J. B. 


To each person is given paper ana pen- 
cil for this contest, and each is asked to 
write a chosen word down the left side 
of the paper, each letter under the pre- 
ceding one. Next, they write the same 
word on the right side of the paper, 
spelling it backwards, so that the last 
letter of the word on the right side 
comes opposite the first letter of the 
word on the left. At a given signal ev- 
ery one puts down words beginning with 
the left-hand letter and ending with that 
on the right. For example, if the word 
“cane” is used, four words must be made 
out, the first one beginning with “ce” and 
ending with “e,” the second beginning 
with “a” and ending with “n,” the third 
beginning with “n” and ending with “a,” 
ete. At the end of a certain time, per- 
haps a minute and a half, each paper is 
read aloud by the writer, while the rest 
check from their lists any words that 
have been duplicated. The one having 
the greatest number of WORDS NOT 
DUPLICATED, is given credit accord- 
ingly. After this has been done several 


times, prizes may be given. A sugges- 
tion for a prize for the best score is a 
pocket dictionary, while the booby prize 
might well be a primer. H. W. H. 


In the LEFT-HANDED PARTY the 
host and hostess have their right hands 
fastened behind them in receiving their 
guests. Any guest giving his right hand 
in greeting pays a forfeit later in the 
evening. Potato races form a part of 
the entertainment. Potatoes are placed 
at one end of the room in a row. Con- 
testants start from the other end, take 
up the potatoes in spoons held by the 
left hand, and return to the other end of 
the room within a given time. Then a 
large bowl of peanuts is put on the 
table, and each guest removes as many 
as he can on the back of his left hand. 
Everything is do=> with the left hand, 
even to the partaking of refreshments. 
Mrs D. R. 


A clever hostess developed the SHORT 
STORY CLUB. She passed to each 
guest a pencil, a sheet of paper and a 
book on which to write. She then an- 
nounced words and phrases which they 
were to use in the written sentences. 
Announce only one at a time, and re- 
quest all to finish the sentence before the 
next phrase is given. The following were 
used: Once upon a time; dark and 
gloomy; pink and blue; very earnestly; 
winding river; quite disastrous; vanish- 
ing; parting hand-clasp. When the sto- 
ries were all written and collected they 
were read aloud by the hostess. Sur- 
prise and amazement were as complete 
when one of the gayer sort confessed 
herself the authoress of a story dealing 
with weighty subjects as when one of 
the staid ones claimed a love tale as hers. 
G. 

The following diversion will be found 
a laughter producer for any company of 
wideawake, inte)ligent people. Let each 
guest draw a picture at the head of a 
sheet of paper, and at the bottom of the 
page give the TITLE of the subject. 
Then, turning the paper up, over this 
title, so that no one can see what the 
artist has written, pass the paper to the 
left-hand neighbor, who scans the sketch 
and writes above the artist’s turned over 
strip what he or she thinks the picture 
represents. To a clever or witty person 
it usually represents something very dif- 
ferent from the original title, but that 
will be all the more funny. When all 
have written a title one person may read 
the papers, letting the audience see the 
sketch before the titles are read. The 
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real title should be read before the others, 
E. F. P. 


A white elephant party is great fun 
for either young or elderly people. Each 
one is sent an invitation, bidding him 
to the party, and asking him to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to get rid of some 
WHITE ELEPHANT. Any article 
which is undesirable to the owner; or, as 
is more often the case, a ridiculous arti- 
cle purchased for the occasion, is brought, 
neatly wrapped up and made as deceptive 
as possible in outward appearances. At 
a given signal each one may exchange his 
white elephant for one belonging to some 
one else, which he takes to a secluded 
corner and opens. If he does not care 
to keep it, he carefully does it up again 
and starts out to make a fresh exchange. 
This continues until a signal is given, 
at which each keeps whatever article he 
has at that time. Mrs R. E. C. 


A stunt which never fails to amuse a 
party, and which is particularly popular 
among men, is trying to brush a COIN 
out of the palm of the hand. Provide a 
quarter and a whisk broom and let each 
one try it in turn. The coin must be 
placed in the little depression in the mid- 
dle of the palm, and the motion of the 
broom must be purely a brushing one; 
it is not fair to dig out the quarter with 
the end of the broom. It sounds very 
easy, but I have seen dozens of people 
try to dislodge the quarter and not one 
of them succeeded. L. W. 


Two RACES which I witnessed on ship- 
board last autumn when homeward bound 
from Europe might well be adapted for 
home use. The cigarette race could be rid- 
ded of possible objections by using cubeb 
cigarettes instead of tobacco. At one end 
of the deck, in a breezy spot, were sta- 
tioned four young women in a row, each 
equipped with a large match-box filled 
with matches; at a distance of perhaps 
twenty paces were placed four young 
men with unlighted cigarettes in their 
mouths. At the signal the men ran to 
the girls, and the fellow who first got 
back to the starting place with his cigarette 
burning was the winner, as was also the 
girl who held the lighted match for him, 
a prize being awarded each. The matches 
were kept from being quickly extin- 
guished in the breeze by holding them in- 
side the space made in the box by push- 
ing the inside portion partly out, but 
even with this aid, in the excitement of 
the moment, some girls had to light sev- 
eral matches before giving their man a 


“licht,” and some did not sneceed at all. 
In the house windows might be opened 
near the match-lighters during the race, 
to render the feat more difficult. 

The other race was a slight variation of 
the familiar needle race. Four young 
men ran to four young women, as in the 
event just described, each girl holding a 
needle in one hand, thread in the other. 
The young man was permitted to hold the 
young woman’s wrist while threading the 
needle. The man who first arrived at the 
starting place with the threaded needle 
was the winner. J. T. 


We were invited to a PASSEPAR- 
TOUT party. On assembling we found 
that the hostess had provided a number 
of unmounted photographs, an illumi- 
nated motto or two, and a few pretty 
eards, also glass of various sizes (dis- 
carded negatives from a photographer’s 
studio) and spools of gummed passepar- 
tout binding. We gathered about a large 
table and fitted our pictures to the glass, 
adjusted cardboard backs, first inserting 
small ring catches by which to hang the 
picture when finished, and then devoted 
our most artistic skill toward a neat and 
workmanlike binding. We spent a cou- 
ple of hours most delightfully, and were 
privileged to carry home with us the 
pictures we had bound. C. R. 


A TELEPHONE trick that seems sur- 
rounded by mystery is this. Tell a friend 
that there is a mind reader in town who 
will read any ecard that she may pick 
from a pack. When she has selected 
the card give her the telephone number of 

a friend of yours who knows the trick. 
The name you tell her to ask for depends 
on the card she holds. For instance, 
if she has chosen the three of hearts, the 
last name of your mind reader must be- 
gin with “H,” the first letter of the suit 
she has selected. The number of the 
card determines the letter of the alphabet 
which shall begin the first name. Since 
it is the three of hearts, any name be- 
ginning with the third letter of the al- 
phabet will serve. In this ease either 
Charles Harris, or Charlotte Harmon 
would do. If the queen of elubs had 
been chosen you might have given your 
friend the name Laura Carson. The two 
of diamonds suggests Beatrice Davis, ete. 
It may take your assistant at the other 
end some time to figure out the card, but 
that may be done while she is supposedly 
summoning the “mind reader.” You will 
find your friend much mystified when she 
is told exactly what card she is holding. 
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A Few Charades 


By Eugene C. Gardner 


The answers will appear in our February issue. 


I 


My number one oft gives us pain 
In unexpected places, 

And though its head is fair to see 
We can’t tell where its face is. 


Most things have grades of excellence 
By which they’re named or known; 

My number two, strange paradox! 
Is always number one. 


My whole, at rest, is full of grace, 
Still more so when in motion. 

Sometimes its foes are real foes, 
Sometimes they’re just a notion. 


IL. 


My first the brave man bravely cries, 
His shrieking foe in terror flies. 
My last is the end of a poodle pet, 
My whole politicians are seeking yet. 


Ill 


When he was forbidden my first 
He wished they had never my second, 
And he sadly accepted my whole 
Though ’twas not what he fondly had 
reckoned. 
IV 
When I am given my first among 
The good things of the earth, 
I’m happier far than any lord 
Or prince of royal birth. 


T'll tell you what my next is not, 
It’s neither man nor woman; 
It certainly is not a brute, 
so distinctly human. 


My last is somewhat less than man 
(I know because I’ve tried it), 

And yet whole families of man 
Live happily inside it. 


We dined one day upon my whole, 
A friend of mine and Willie’s; 
Its flavor was most excellent; 
It grew among the lilies. 
My whole was played, my first my last, 
Among the failures it was classed. 
VI 
She was my whole and exceedingly kind 
When into my first my second fell, 


And my heart was my third of joy to 
find 
That, in spite of my faults she loved 
me well, 


VII 


Alphonso and Mehitable 
Went out one day a-maying, 
Through meadows filled with buttereups 
Eestatically straying. 


Likewise they wandered through the 
woods 
In glades by fairies haunted, 
And gathered many a posy sweet, 
But not my first they wanted. 


Alphonso loved Mehitable, 
And, ere the day had passed, 
He sat upon a mossy stone, 
And there told her my last. 


My whole he told the family, 
Ineluding Dick, her brother, 

But no one seemed to mind it much, 
Except, perhaps, her mother. 


Vill 


“Your lips my first and second and 
burn, 

Since my whole is read,” she cried. 
He hadn’t the ghost of a chance before, 
So he went to his room and locked the 

door, 

Gave up the ghost and died. 


IX 


One day the milkman brought my first, 
The brewer brought another, 

Then Phoebe kindly gave me one, 
For which I paid her brother. ~* 


“What have you done with all my pies?” 
The baker then inquired. 

My second everyone, but they 
Were not what I desired.” 


The pastor in his study sat; 
His hair was growing thin 

From brooding o’er man’s tendency 
To folly, doubt and sin; 


But he frankly told his patient wife 
That what perplexed his soul 
Beyond all other anxious cares 
And trials was—my whole. 
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Conducted by am 5 Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


Midwinter Festivity 
By Linda Hull Larned 


New Year’s day furnishes an excellent 
excuse, if one be needed, for those who 
like to entertain, while Twelfth Night, 
commonly called “Little Christmas,” which 
falls on January sixth, provides another 
opportunity for the hospitable hostess. A 
luncheon or a dinner is the most fitting 
function for New Year’s day, unless one 
holds a private reception, and the es- 
pecially appropriate entertainment for 
Twelfth Night is a supper, because of its 
informality and latitude in frolic and fun. 

Decorations for the New Year affair, 
or for that matter any day in January, 
should be of flowers, fruit and favors in 
season. There is nothing more beautiful 
than a low gilt basket filled with poinset- 
tias, but one must remember to eut the 
stems as soon as they come from the flor- 
ists, or they will wither before the feast 
be over. By the end of January these 
beautiful flowers are gone, so they should 
be used as long as it is possible to secure 
them. Another pretty table decoration, 
and one much used this year, is a winter 
seene. A frozen pond can be made by 
using a large oval or oblong mirror and 
frosting it over with a sponge dipped in 
a bath of epsom salts and beer, as much 
of the salts as the beer will take up in 
solution. The edge of the mirror may be 
concealed by evergreens, diamond dusted, 
and if one wishes to go so far, polar 
bears, seals and perhaps Eskimos from 
the toy store may be placed on the frozen 
lake and snowy banks. Of course, with 
this there should be favors and place 
cards to match the winter scene. The ice 


cream may be a biscuit tortoni packed in 

small pasteboard or paper sleds; any, 
handy boy can make these sleds, although 

they, too, can be found in the shops. 

For the Twelfth Night decoration there 
should be a star of red flowers in the cen- 
ter of the table. The star foundation 
could be made of tin with turned up 
edges, so that it would hold water, or wet 


-moss, which is far better. The flowers 


could be scarlet geraniums if procurable, 
or red immortelles. 

A pretty candle decoration for the 
January supper table is an arrangement 
of ordinary sized red candles in glass, 
silver or brass candlesticks surrounded 
by a cirele of small red candles. This 
arrangement is obtained by making for 
each candlestick a cardboard disk from 
five to six inches in diameter, to be used 
in the place of the ordinary socket. 
There should be a hole in the center for 
the large candle and tiny Christmas tree 
candle holders around the edge, six or 
eight of them for the small candles. 
These rounds may be covered with red 
paper, or with green, and dusted with 
mica. If the latter, a number of glass 
icicles of different lengths could be fas- 
tened to the edges. 

Among the flowers suitable for the Jan- 
uary function we find roses, carnations, 
and a hothouse variety of bachelor buttons 
called Centaurea. These are in white, 
pink or lavender, and are a little less 
ordinary than the roses and carnations. 

Much of the food for these January 
affairs is undoubtedly expensive, but the 
wise hostess will select from the following 
suggestions only those that are season- 
able and possible in her locality. It is 
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usually the forced products or the inac- 
cessible that are an extravagance. Un- 
doubtedly the January hostess will use 
game as long as she ean get it, for al- 
though the season closes January first, 
all dealers are allowed ten or fifteen days 
to sell that which they have on hand. 
As long as it is possible to secure par- 
tridge, grouse or prairie chicken, I would 
advise cooking it in the following manner, 
as it is much less dry than when the 
usual method is used: 


Partridge Sautéd 


Skin the birds, split and flatten them 
with a cleaver, trim ends of legs and 
wings, as really nothing is eatable but 
the breasts. Now have some hot butter 
ready in the sauté pan and cook them, 
turning when necessary, until a light 
brown. Have ready some butter and 
flour cooked together, lay the partridges 
on a hot platter, turn the gravy from the 
sauté pan into the flour and butter, add 
enough boiling water to make a cup of 
gravy for two birds. When thick as 
cream, add salt and pepper, and strain 
the sauce around the birds. 

No one ever begins now without an 
appetizer of some kind, and although it 
seems to have been an invention of the 
last decade it really is not a new idea at 
all. It originated in the minds of the 
physicians of Louis XIV, who was more 
of a gourmand than a gourmet. In 
order to prevent him from eating three or 
four kinds of soup, fish and meat through 
a long and heavy menu, they placed be- 
fore him as a beginning long thin slices 
of toast spread with marrow, caviare and 
other pungent foods for the purpose of 
appeasing his appetite and conserving 
his health. Thus the introduction of the 
eanapé. 

Canapé Mellée 

This is a mixture of left overs, but 
nevertheless good. Mix cooked and 
minced chicken, capers, parsley, anchovy 
and truffles, if available. Press them to- 
gether into a tiny mound and serve them 
under a thin mask of mayonnaise on a 
leaf of lettuce. A beet or sweet red pep- 
per star decorates the apex of the mound. 


Egg Canapé 


Mix two or three cooked yolks with 
two tablespoons of butter, add four an- 
chovies or the same amount of caviare 
or lobster, or even sardine paste, which 
comes in tiny cans and is convenient for 
the sandwich as well as the canapé. 
Soften this with lemon juice and spread 
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on buttered toast, cover with whites of 
the eggs, minced fine, and put in the cen- 
ter a tiny cucumber pickle curl. To make 
these eut a pickle in slices not quite 
through, leaving a strip, then put the 
ends together. It is a pretty garnish if 
the gherkin be small enough. 


Grapefruit Cocktail 


For six persons, mix eight tablespoons 
of grapefruit juice with two of sugar 
syrup, add two tablespoons of mara- 
schino if liked. Add a few tiny pieces 
of the pulp and pour the whole into small 
glasses filled with cracked ice. This 
should be drunk from the glass and not 
eaten with the spoon. 


Pineapple in Grapefruit Shells 


Shred one pineapple very fine and mix 
it with the carpels of three grapefruit 
and with enough sugar syrup to suit the 
taste. It should not be very sweet, how- 
ever. Scoop out the halves of the grape- 
fruit, cut the edges in points and fill with 
the fruit mixture. Decorate with stars 
of angelica, which is made soft enough 
to cut by soaking it in a lemon syrup. 
The grapefruit pulp should be left in as 
large pieces as possible, as it is easily cut 
with the teaspoon with which the mixture 
is eaten. If one desires, a green jelly 
may be used instead of the angelica, 
Green mint jelly may be cut with a po- 
tate ball cutter into tiny balls and placed 
on the fruit the last moment before serv- 
ing. This should be eaten with a spoon. 


Cocoanut Soup 


Grate the meat of a fresh cocoanut or 
use one cup of dried cocoanut, steamed, 
and the sugar washed out of it. Cook one 
tablespoon of onion with one of butter, 
add one tablespoon of flour and one tea- 
spoon of curry powder. Now add one 
quart of milk and water, half of each, and 
the cocoanut. Simmer a few moments, 
add salt and pepper to taste and one cup 
of cooked green peas. 


Peanut Purée 


Cook one quart of milk with one eup 
of peanut butter or pounded peanuts, 
add a piece of bay leaf, one teaspoon of 
celery seed, one of onion juice, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and one-quarter teaspoon 
of paprika. When this is soft and boil- 
ing, add it to two tablespoons of corn- 
starch or arrowroot wet in one cup of 
cold milk. Arrowroot is the more delicate 
of the two. Cook ten or fifteen minutes 
and serve with a teaspoon of whipped 
cream on each plate. The cream should 
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be slightly salted and filled with minced 
parsley, if the flavor of parsley is liked. 
Makeshift Lobster Newburg 

This is suggested for those who like a 
Newburg, but object to the sherry. It is 
really good. Cook two tablespoons of 
butter with one of flour, add two cooked 
and mashed egg yolks, one-half teaspoon 
each of mustard and salt and one-quarter 
teaspoon of paprika or a dash of cayenne. 
Now add one eup of thin cream, two cups 
of lobster meat and the cooked egg whites 
eut in dice. When boiling again add two 
raw yolks, slightly beaten and two table- 
spoons of tarragon vinegar. This should 
be served in ramekin dishes, timbale cases 
or bread croustades. 


Fish Sandwiches with Sauce Tartare 

Cut any firm white fish into very thin 
slices. This can be done by the market 
man. Cut it again into uniform individ- 
ual pieces. Dust with salt and pepper, 
and spread half of the pieces with soft 
mashed potato seasoned with salt, pepper, 
parsley and onion juice. Put the uncov- 
ered pieces onto the potato, making a 
sandwich of each two pieces, fasten to- 
gether with wooden skewers, egg and 
crumb them and fry in hot fat. Remove 
skewers as you put them on hot plates 
and serve with a spoonful of sauce tartare 
on each sandwich. 


Roast Duck 


This is delicious stuffed with mashed 
potatoes seasoned with sage, onion and 
minced sweet red peppers or pimentoes. 


Turkey with Bearnaise Sauce 


As a piéce de résistance I would recom- 
mend this: Fillets from the breast of 
turkey that has been boiled or steamed, or 
the remains of a roasted bird, if not too 
dry, can be egged, erumbed and sautéd in 
butter until a delicate brown, then served 
with a spoonful of bearnaise sauce on 
each piece. A few fresh mushrooms also 
sautéd in butter add flavor to the dish. 


Bearnaise Sauce 


Cook in a double boiler three egg yolks 
slightly beaten with one tablespoon of 
water, and add one teaspoon of butter. 
When eggs begin to thicken add four 
tablespoons of butter, one at a time, stir- 
ring constantly, one-eighth teaspoon of 
salt, the same of paprika or a dash of cay- 
enne, and one tablespoon of tarragon or 
any mild vinegar, and the same amount of 
finely minced chervil or parsley. The 
chervil gives a peculiar flavor that goes 
well with the turkey. But a small spoon- 


ful of the sauce is required for each help- 
ing. If this sauce be served with beef, 
a tablespoon of grated horseradish would 
give it just the right flavor. 


Chicken Cream on Lettuce 


Cook two tablespoons of butter, add 
one cup of cream, and two cups of finely 
mineed chicken, one-half cup of celery, 
also minced fine, and one-quarter tea- 
spoon of salt. When boiling add two 
drops of tabaseo, one tablespoon of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, one tablespoon of 
brandy, if liked, and the yolks of two 
eggs slightly beaten. Serve at once; a 
spoonful on a leaf of lettuce. This makes 
a good dish for supper. 

Raisin and Celery Salad 

Use two eups of celery, two oranges 
broken into bits and one eup of raisins 
plumped, seeded and halved. Add one- 
half eup of grated apple to one cup of 
mayonnaise and cover the mixture with 
this. It is really better than it sounds. 
The grated orange rind should be sprin- 
kled over the dressing, and the latter 


should be made of lemon juice instead of 
vinegar. 
Grape Salad 


Skin and seed one pound of Malaga 
or Tokay grapes, and then fill them with 
hazel nuts. The earpels of one grape- 
fruit should be mixed with the grapes, 
and the juice of the grapefruit should 
be used instead of vinegar or lemon in 
the mayonnaise. <A juicy ripe grapefruit 
will yield enough for dressing and not 
injure the flavor of the pulp. Serve on 
white lettuce with cheese crescents. 


Cheese Crescents 


Cook three tablespoons of butter and 
four tablespoons of flour until bubbling, 
add three-quarters of a cup of milk, one- 
eighth teaspoon of salt, one-quarter tea- 
spoon of mustard and a dash of cayenne. 
When boiling add one cup of dairy cheese 
and one tablespoon of parmesan. When 
the cheese is melted, add two egg yolks, 
and if you happen to have some truffles in 
the house and can afford to use them, 
add two large ones chopped fine. Spread 
the mixture in a shallow buttered pan 
about one-half an inch thick and when 
cold cut into crescents with cutter. 
Crumb, egg and crumb them, and fry in 
hot fat. Drain on brown paper and serve 
hot. 


Kumquat Salad 


This is a novelty for those accessible 
to this tiny member of the orange family. 
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They are now to be found in the markets 
of most large cities. The kumquats are 
cut into thin slices, and, together with 


slices of banana and shredded celery, are 
served with mayonnaise. 
Prune Salad 

Mix French prunes, steamed, stoned 
and cut in pieces with shredded nuts, pe- 
cans, walnuts or preferably almonds. 
Serve on lettuce with a cream mayon- 
naise, in which a little minced celery is 
mixed. 


These salads may all be served with a 
French dressing if preferred. If the rest 
of the meal be very heavy, or if they be 
used at dinner, the French dressing is 
preferable. Any of these salads if served 
with a French dressing are suitable to use 
with the game course or even with chicken. 
When salad is served with game or 
chicken, cheese is omitted. Otherwise 
some kind of a cheese mixture or wafers 
dusted with cheese is usually served with 
the simple salad course. 

Almond Cheese Pats 

Moisten one cream cheese with two ta- 
blespoons of cream, add one cup of finely 
mineed almonds, salt and paprika and 
form into small pats with the mold that 
is used for making butter pats. This was 
a recent innovation in serving cheese. 

Two delicious desserts suggest them- 
selves as a finish for the January feast— 
be it luncheon, dinner or supper. 
Snowballs 

Serve in one of those lovely glass bas- 
kets that have tall handles a Philadelphia 
ice eream, which is cream sweetened, 
flavored, frozen and made into balls by 
the ball’ scoop, which is used so much at 
the soda water fountains. If the cream 
be frozen sufficiently hard a perfect ball 
ean be made, as with the potato ball cut- 
ter. A red ribbon bow may be tied to 
the handle of the basket, for this is the 
exception to the rule that ribbons and 
furbelows are not a becoming garnish. 
A rich red strawberry or red raspberry 
preserve or syrup could be poured around 
each ball as it is served, and thus add to 
the artistic as well as culinary effect of 
the dessert. 

The other dessert, which is suitable for 
the finish of any function that is deco- 
rated with red, the January color, and to 
be served with _ uares of sponge cake 
covered with red frosting, is 


Coffee Bombe 


_ Line a mold with a coffee and chocolate 
ice; the flavor of the two combined is 
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better than if only one be used, and fill 
center with a vanilla ice cream, either a 
French or a Philadelphia ice cream, or 
a plain whipped cream filled with candied 
red cherries and greengage plums cut 
into pieces. The fruits should be soaked 
in a fruit syrup before adding to the 
cream. The mold should be packed in 
ice and salt four hours. The combina- 
tion of brown, yellow or white with red 
and green is most harmonious with the 
winter decorations, and is quite suffi- 
ciently delicious to pay for the trouble of 
making. 

Some pretty bonbons for the January 
table are strawberries of natural size with 
green stems and lemons about the size 
of the strawberries. These are made at 
the confectioner’s of almond paste, cov- 
ered with red and yellow fondant, and 
are most realistic. 


Find a Clean Market 
Don’t All Speak at Once 


While the returns are coming in from 
the investigators of dirty, ill-kept meat 
markets and groceries, in response lo 
our offer of a prize of $100 (November 
issue, Page 569), let’s see if we cannot 
find some remarkably clean, well-kept 
places of this kind. 

This magazine is willing to give na- 
tional publicity, in our text pages, which 
could not be bought for any price, to 
the occasional market which sets an ex- 
ample to the trade by its scrupulous neat- 
ness and the hygienic manner in which it 
stores, exposes, handles and delivers its 
merchandise. 

Who knows of a butcher shop or a 
grocery store in New England which an- 
swers this description? The country is 
so vast that we will begin near home; 
other sections will have a chance later if 
New England proves fertile in progress- 
ive stores, 

We will print the names and addresses 
of one hundred model butcher shops and 
groceries in New England, free of charge, 
if our friends will send us the names and 
addresses, and provided these markets and 
stores satisfy a reasonable investigation, 
to be made at our expense, by the local 
board of health or a member thereof. 

Friends who send us the names of 
model tradesmen for this purpose should 
send the names of three well-known citi- 
zens of their town or city for reference, 
for we eannot afford to investigate a lot 
of carelessly kept shops. A little investi- 
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gation and inquiry will determine whether 
a given shop is fairly a candidate for 
honors of this kind. 

By sending us the names of the model 
stores and shops, our readers will give the 
cause of cleanliness a forward push, and 
will aid a good tradesman and the com- 
munity in which he transacts business. 

May we not hear soon from many of 
our subseribers and readers? It behooves 
the friends of the best stores to speak 
quickly, before the hundred are all in. 


Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 


Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Mar- 
daret’s Saturday Mornings, ete 


IV---Vegetables, Salads, Desserts 


“After soup and meat I suppose we 
have desserts,” said Dolly, as she pre- 
pared for her morning’s lesson by taking 
off her gingham apron and getting out 
her memorandum book and pencil. 

“No, vegetables go with meat, you know, 
and we have salad before dessert, of 
course,” said Mrs Thorne. “And as, to 
my thinking, vegetables are really the 
most difficult of the three to manage, you 
must listen with all your ears, especially 
as I am going over the ground as rap- 
idly as possible, because I am anxious to 
get on to things which are more inter- 
esting—left overs, entertaining, preserves 
and a dozen other delightful things.” 

“Well, begin then,” said her sister; 
“I’m in a hurry, too.” 

“Well, then, as to potatoes. There’s 
a source of expense few housekeepers 
consider. Potatoes may cost a good deal 
when you have to buy them by the basket, 
and they last such a little while, too; so 
you must not buy them recklessly, right 
along. Alternate them with boiled rice, 
especially when you have meat with 
gravy, and don’t think you must have 
them every single night. When you use 
them be sure and peel them very thin, 
the waste in peelings is simply awful with 
a careless maid; if you don’t believe it, 
look in the garbage pails along the side- 
walks. 

“Then as to the other vegetables. In 
some city markets nowadays you can get 
fresh spinach, string beans, egg plant and 
such cold storage or Southern things all 
winter, and they are appetizing. But 
you must shut your eyes and never look 
at them; they are a snare. For your 
daily supplies you must buy carrots, 


turnips, beets, onions and cabbages; and 
very good they are, too, provided you 
cook them up in different ways so they 
don’t grow monotonous.” 

“Tell me the new ways this very minute, 
they sound so monotonous to me.” 

“T can’t very well tell you all of them; 
study your cook book, my dear, as I so 
often tell you. But here are some sug- 
gestions: 

“Carrots, to begin with, are not used 
half as much as they ought to be; they 
are very nourishing and so hearty that 
French people, even well-to-do ones, often 
use them as a main dish instead of think- 
ing of them as we do, as something for 
flavoring soup. To make them palatable 
they must be cooked a long time, until 
they are really soft, and then seraped, 
diced and heated in a little white sauce, 
or in butter; chopped fine they are es- 
pecially good as a border around Ham- 
burg steak or beef stew, and make a little 
meat go twice as far as it otherwise would. 

“Turnips, to my mind, are the poorest 
of winter vegetables, but you must drain 
them well after steaming them, or boil 
them if you choose, but steaming is bet- 
ter; and then season them highly with 
both salt and pepper. Then dice and 
cream them, or have them mashed. They 
go so well with mutton, Or, you can 
transform them into a grand company 
dish to serve with a leg of lamb, by boil- 
ing them, eutting out the centers so they 
are like cups, and after putting butter, 
pepper and salt inside, heaping them up 
with canned peas, also hot and highly 
seasoned; you can’t think how pretty a 
flat dish of these white cups filled with 
fresh green looks, especially with a good 
deal of parsley between each two. 

“As to beets, those are good diced and 
creamed, or diced and heated in butter 
and a dash of lemon juice, with a sprin- 
kling of chopped parsley over all. They 
ean be treated like turnips, too, made 
into cups and filled with peas, and are 
just as good. The bits taken out of the 
cups can make a cream of turnip or beet 
soup the next night. 

“Parsnips, half boiled, eut into length- 
wise strips and fried hard, are-to my poor 
intelligence, an, abominable dish, indiges- 
tible beyond words, But try cooking 
sliced parsnips all night in a covered 
pail in the fireless stove, letting them 
smother in their steam, and the next 
day just brown them quickly and see 
how different they are! Or, boil them 
very soft, mash them and make into 
little cakes; dip each one in seasoned 
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flour and fry, and you will like them just 
as well. 
“Onions you can gently simmer, turn 


the water off carefully and save it for 


soup, and put the onions in a baking 
dish with white sauce, crumbs on top and 
bits of butter, then bake them brown. 
Or, you can have them just boiled in two 
waters, stuffed with bread crumbs and 
baked; these go well with veal. 

“Once in a while get a can of corn; 
divide it and serve half as corn fritters 
one day and the next have the rest scal- 
loped with crumbs; so with tomatoes; 
make each can serve for two meals. Lima 
beans you buy dry, soak them and cook 
with a bit of onion, and they are deli- 
cious. 

“As to cabbage, cook it French fashion 
so it will not smell and will be whole- 
some and digestible, and have it often; 
there is nothing you will tire of less.” 

“Well, give me that rule, at least.” 

“Quarter the cabbage and take out the 
core. Have ready a pot of very hard 
boiling water and slip in one piece of 
cabbage at a time, so as not to check the 
boiling. When it is all in, push it down 
under the water, and keep it there by 
putting in a saucer or some weight, but 
be careful not to use anything which will 
act like a cover, for the second essential 
is to have the pot uncovered; the first is 
the hard, continuous boiling of the water. 
Put in a bit of soda as large as the end 
of your little finger, and a teaspoon of 
salt. Boil for nearly half an hour, but 
not more; twenty minutes is plenty if 
the cabbage is small; take it out, put in 
the colander, press out the water and cover 
with white sauce, well seasoned. That’s 
a dish good enough for an epicure, and 
a child can eat it with safety. But to 
go on, have cabbage this way one night, 
and the next put what is left in a bak- 
ing dish with layers of white sauce and 
grated cheese, and cheese on top, and 
bake it. That is a good luncheon dish, 
too. And when cauliflower is cheap use 
both these rules with it, only boil it 
whole.” 

“And don’t we ever have celery or 
lettuce or anything green? I think that 
is pretty hard!” 

“Well, once in a while perhaps you can 
find some cheap celery; then take out the 
best part for one night, stew the rest 
and serve with white sauce another. The 
leaves and root, of course, you have in 
celery soup. As to lettuce, that sends 
me off this subject into my next one— 


salads; that needs a whole chapter to 
itself, and can’t have it! 

“You know how much I believe in 
fresh green things for dinner, and how 
I’ve just told you not to dare to buy 
them. Well, to be consistent, let me say 
I meant you can’t have green vegetables 
as such, but often you can have salad, be- 
cause you can substitute it for dessert, 
and so save there; then, too, there are 
ways of managing. For one, watercress 
is often cheapness itself, for a bunch 
costs only a few pennies and makes at 
least two salads; and as to lettuce, teach 
your grocer to save for you what he 
calls ‘seconds,’ that is, the heads which 
have had to lose all their outer leaves 
because these have withered; you can 
buy one for perhaps three cents and have 
the whole heart, plenty for your small 
family. You can have a final course of 
this lettuce often instead of pudding or 
pie, and serve erackers and cheese with 
it and the coffee last, and ‘all will be well,’ 
as the poet says. 

“As for other salads, you can have 
shredded cabbage sometimes, and some- 
times chicory, and those are about all 
you will want for dinner; fish salads and 
those made with meat are all for luncheon 
only, of course.” 

“And what about oil—at eighty cents 
or so a bottle?” 

“Never buy it! Get a tin of olive oil 
at the Italian grocery for a small price; 
it is fresher and better and you get 
more than twice as much for your money. 
It takes only a very little for French 
dressing, which is all you want for din- 
ner, so it is not an expensive thing to 
have.” 

“T just dote on grapefruit salad,” 
Dolly mused, as she wrote down “Italian 
oil” in large letters. “I suppose it isn’t 
for us!” 

“T sometimes do manage to have it, by 
picking up a medium sized grapefruit 
for a small price and using part of a 
head of lettuce with it; it’s the best of 
company salads, so I would not quite 
bar it out.” 

“Well, now we come to desserts. I can 
imagine what you are going to suggest— 
bread pudding, tapioca pudding, corn- 
starch pudding and rice pudding; and 
when you have eaten them all in turn you 
begin over again.” 

“You are certainly doomed to have all 
of them sometimes, like other people, my 
dear; but you can disguise them so you 
won’t know what they are and give them 
nice new names, if you like, to help out 
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the illusion. Bread pudding can have 
eandied orange peel in it occasionally, 
and raisins, or scraped chocolate on other 
days, and be quite stylish and new. As 
to cornstarch puddings; always make 
them soft, like thick custard, and never 
twice alike and you will find them your 
greatest help because they do not need 
either butter or eggs. If thoroughly 
cooked there will be no starchy flavor, 
their only disadvantage. You can put in 
chopped nuts and almond flavoring, or 
coffee coloring and flavor, or caramel, or 
chocolate, or pistachio; you see what pos- 
sibilities there are in cornstarch. And 
be sure and make only a little each time 
and serve in tall glasses, beeause that’s 
double economy—the pudding goes twice 
as far and tastes better, too. 

“You must always keep an eye out for 
costly ingredients. I spoke of butter and 
eggs, but, in addition, watch for whipped 
cream and things like that. Remember 
that whipped cream is sometimes allow- 
able when you can get a ten cent bottle and 
make two desserts out of it; only it is for 
oceasional use, not for every day. But 
look out for all such things, and look out, 
too, for puddings and pies; they are time 
consuming and material consuming; have 
light, simple things, just to finish off with, 
not substantial things, as a regular rule. 
And remember this: Have nuts when 
you have a light meal. You have no idea 
what a help they are and how men like 
them. A few nuts with coffee afterwards 
hide a multitude of deficiencies in the 
dinner. Only, have them when your meat 
course is very light, as after a sonfflé, not 
after a pot roast.” 

= suppose we never, never have ice 


“Oh, I forgot all about those things! 
Well, ices are one of the things you cer- 
tainly can have, winter times, at least. 
A water ice makes a delicious dessert, 
and if you do not have to buy ice you 
ean have it often. When there is snow 
on the ground you can use that in your 
freezer; it takes a little longer to freeze, 
possibly, but that is the only difference. 
And if you put it in the fireless stove in 
the early part of the day your ice will 
be ready when you want it;\just freeze 
it as usual by turning, then re-pack it 
and set it away in the fireless stove until 
you need it. And then there is mousse; 
that is, where the use of cream is legiti- 
mate. You beat it up until light, mix it 
with boiled sugar and water syrup, fla- 
vor it, then put it in a little pail and 
set this in another pail with ice or snow 


and salt between the two and in five 
hours it will be done with no trouble at 
all. A very little cream will make plenty, 
too, because it is so rich you won’t need 
much after a meal, and served in glasses 
this little bit looks 


New Cards and Favors 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Those who entertain, even though it be 
most informally, are looking for some- 
thing unique in place ecards and favors for 
dinners, luncheons or suppers. Those 
who are gifted with artistic ability, 
especially if combined with a sense 
of humor, may make these little aeces- 
sories out of home material, and these are 
always appreciated by the guest. But 
there are to be found in a few shops some 
really unique arrangements for designat- 
ing the guests’ places at the table. 

The newest of these are little trees and 
tiny bushes which take us back to child- 
hood’s days. Among them we find green 
pine trees, growing in tiny white enamel, 
wooden tubs, about an inch square, with 
a golden knob on each corner. Small, very 
small, brass clips are stuck in the inside 
of the paling of these tubs to hold the 
name ecard. There are also rose bushes 
growing in the tubs with red, white, yel- 
low or pink roses, so that a color scheme 
may be easily carried out. Then there 
are trees and sprigs growing from tiny 
wooden standards, with a slit in the wood 
for the card. The holly branch is partie- 
ularly appropriate just now. 

In this same collection one finds tiny 
baskets filled with flowers, artificial of 
course, but really very near to nature, 
they are so well done. There are white 
baskets one and one-half inches in diam- 
eter filled with violets. These have tall 
handles tied with narrow violet ribbon. 
Then there are pink baskets holding pink 
clover; yellow buttereups or eornflowers 
in green baskets with green ribbon, and 
white flowers in yellow baskets with yel- 
low ribbon. These are all round, but 
there are also oblong baskets with round 
ends containing white daisies or yellow 
flowers. For a bride’s table, there are 
oblong baskets with square ends, in imita- 
tion silver, with tall handles tied with 
white ribbon. These are, of course, filled 
with orange blossoms. I must not forget 
the tiny fern baskets filled with moss. 
The advantage of using these pretty Ger- 
man novelties—for they are all made in 
clever Germany—is that of their lasting 
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quality, as guests are not supposed to 
take them away unless told to do so by 
the hostess. A set of these, in any one 
color, to match the table decorations, is 
indeed a very pretty table equipment. 

If holly be selected there are small 
glass bonbon dishes with a bronze holly 
branch and berries, enameled in natural 
colors, laid across the edge. These could 
be given to the women guests as sou- 
venirs, while horseshoe paperweights, 
trimmed with a similar branch of holly, 
are intended for the men. 

Among the new dinner cards one finds 
quaint figures of men and women which 
stand by the help of a pasteboard back. 
They are eighteenth century ladies and 
gentlemen, and are made in France. 
Each one carries a distaff, on the top of 
which is a wreath of flowers, in which 
the narrow card bearing the name of the 
guest may be slipped. 

There are cards for the bridal banquet, 
which are also made in France. The 
eard for the bride is the bride herself with 
a huge shower bouquet, and there are 
others for the groom and guests. Some 
of these are suitable for an engagement 
announcement, a dinner or luncheon, as 
there are cards with cupids carrying suit 
eases labeled with red hearts, and others 
representing the bridal party en the way 
to the altar, against a string of red hearts 
as a background. Evidently of Ameri- 
can manufacture is another announcement 
eard. It is a small imitation box of flow- 
ers, which opens and discloses a ecard, 
bearing the names of the engaged pair. 

For Dutch dinners or suppers, there are 
Delft blue figures with a background of 
hearth tiling, and some broad, low cards 
holding on their upper edges two stiff 
Duteh bouquets. These are quaint and 
effective. 

For special days there are orange 
pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns with a red devil 
on guard at the top and Japanese ladies 
in watercolors. There are the hatchet 
and cherries for Washington’s birthday, 
and real wigwams for Indian feasts. The 
latter might have a tiny taper inside, as 
there is an opening at the top for the 
smoke to come through. There are cards 
and favors for automobile functions. In 
fact, there are cards for all kinds of oc- 
easions and all sorts acd conditions of 
people, and although the plain card or the 
gilt-edged one, bearing the hostess’s mon- 
ogram or crest in gold, is always good 
form, the fancy or grotesque dinner card 
is a fad that seems to be a long time 
dying. In fact, it seems to be more vig- 
orous than ever this year. 


Concerning the Casserole 


By Maud C. Hessler 


[Any bean pot or covered earthen dish may be 
used; in casserole cookery the fireless cooker is 
especially useful.—The Editor.]} 


I have a little brown servant in my 
kitchen who is a treasure of a cook. She 
changes odds and ends of insipid left 
overs into savory dishes. The fowls she 
cooks come to the table hot, tender, 
juicy and delicately flavored with har. 
monious herbs. She prudently saves 
everything of worth, and wastes not even 
an aroma. She serves all food piping 
hot, accompanied by delicious sauces, 
enveloped in appetizing odors. Yet, even 
though she possesses the rare virtues I 
have described, no one need envy me 
this jewel of a cook. Every woman can 
have one, too, for they are not expensive. 
My little brown servant is my good little 
earthenware casserole. 

Though continental nations have used 
the deep, covered baking dish of glazed 
brown earthenware, which we call a cas- 
serole, for many centuries, it is only 
lately that the American housewife has 
added it to her list of utensils and has 
begun to recognize the excellence of the 
little brown servant. 

Food cooked in a casserole is praised 
by the epicure because it has a savori- 
ness obtained by no other method of 
cooking. This is due to the delicate 
blending of the flavors of herbs, vege- 
tables and meat which is produced by 
cooking them together very slowly in a 
tightly closed vessel. The meat retains 
its own juices, enhanced in flavor, and, 
when done, is surrounded by a delicious 
sauce, developed by the method of cook- 
ing. On this account the casserole has 
been called a “short cut to French cook- 
ing.” 

But the casserole is to be commended 
for other practical reasons: it is a con- 
venient utensil. This is appreciated by 
the woman who does her own cooking, 
for, when she uses the casserole, all the 
labor of preparation comes before the 
food is put into the oven. When the 
easserole is lifted from the oven it is 
usually placed upon the table without 
further disturbance of its contents. This 
gives Madame Cook plenty of time to 
don a dainty gown and to be metamor- 
phosed into a reposeful Madame Hostess, 
who ean serve dinner with little final 
effort. 

Then, too, the casserole is economical, 
both because in it fragments of food, 
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otherwise wasted, may be easily combined 
into appetizing dishes, and because in 
its savory depths cheap meat becomes 
delicious. 

The family bean pot may be used, 
especially at first to experiment with, 
but much casserole cooking in the aver- 
age family of five or six members will 
require the use of one small casserole, 
holding two or three pints and one which 
contains four or five quarts. The small 
size is employed chiefly for left overs; 
the large size will contain one whole 
chicken or the best part of two chickens, 
a big piece of beef for braising, or a 
large tongue. The diminutive brown cas- 
seroles or the charming; blue and white 
Japanese casseroles holding half a pint, 
or thereabouts, which one finds in the 
shops, contain an individual portion, and 
may be used satisfactorily for réchauffé 
dishes, oysters, or any sort of meat 
cooked in small portions. They are un- 
satisfactory, however, for long continued 
cooking, because their contents are likely 
to lose both moisture and aroma. 

Bacon or ham drippings, butter or 
salt pork are the best fats for the sear- 
ing (in an iron skillet) which usually 
precedes the casserole process. A spoon- 
ful or two of kitchen bouquet is often 
a good addition to the measure of hot 
broth or water which is added to keep 
the meats well moistened, and pimentoes, 
Spanish sweet peppers, are better than 
pepper or even paprika. They bestow 
a mildly peppery, and altogether appetiz- 
ing flavor upon a casserole dish, and once 
used, are an indispensable adjunct to it. 
When a can of pimentoes is opened, the 
contents should be placed in a glass jar, 
covered with vinegar and set in a cool 
place. 

In frying meat, preparatory to the 
casserole process, the iron skillet should 
be hot and the fat hissing hot, so that the 
meat may be well seared and the juices 
thus entirely retained. After the cas- 
serole is thoroughly hot and its contents 
cooking briskly in it, a moderate heat 
will complete the process. If the cook- 
ing is to be long continued, or if the 
cover is at all loose, it is a wise pre- 
caution to seal up the crack between the 
casserole and its cover with a strip of 
muslin spread with flour paste, in order 
to retain within the dish all the aroma 
of its contents. 

The most successful way of serving 
casserole dishes is to remove the cover 
after the dish is brought to the table and 
to serve directly from the casserole it- 


self; this keeps the food piping hot until 
it is served on the individual plate. But 
if, for any reason, this method is objected 
to, the meat or other contents of the 
casserole may be removed to a hot platter, 
the sauce strained, thickened if necessary, 
and poured over it. Any suitable gar- 
nish may be employed. Poultry is at 
its best when cooked in the casserole. 
This will be attested to by anyone who 
tries the following recipes, upon w. 
numerous changes may be rung. 
Chicken, en Casserole 

Heat three tablespoons of butter or 
drippings in a skillet, and fry in it until 
light brown a thinly sliced onion. Dis- 
joint a tender chicken weighing four or 
five pounds, roll the pieces in flour, and 
fry them in the fat in the skillet until 
they are a rich brown. Heat a large cas- 
serole in the oven and place in it a car- 
rot cut in dice, a cup of diced celery, 
and a mineed pimento. Place the chicken 
neatly on top of these vegetables, pour 
over it a cup and a half of thin soup 
stock or hot water, add a teaspoon of 
salt, cover the dish tightly, and bake 
it in a moderate oven two hours. 

A good variation upon this recipe is 
to omit the celery, to add half a bay leaf 
and to put on top of the chicken when 
placed in the casserole a half cup of 
button mushrooms. Finally, add a cup 
of hot water or stock. 

Small birds, either whole or split, are 
excellent cooked by either of the methods 
just described. A whole chicken, also, 
may be eooked by either method, but 
should be removed from the casserole 
when served, for convenience in carving. 
The sauce may then be strained to serve 
with it. 

Veal may be cooked en casserole much 
as chickens are cooked, or we may serve: 


Baked Veal Cutlets, en Casserole 

Lay in a heated, buttered casserole one 
and one-half pounds of veal steak. Add 
one cup of seasoned stock, then spread 
over the steak a dressing made of two cups 
of bread crumbs, one onion chopped fine, 
a beaten egg, a tablespoon of melted but- 
ter, a teaspoon of salt, and a salt spoon 
of pepper. Cover and cook half an hour 
in a hot oven, then uncover and brown. 
Serve with a sour jelly or with spiced 
gooseberries. 


Braised Beef, en Casserole 


This is full of appetizing flavors, and 
is tender and juicy. Brown every side 
of a four-pound piece of round steak 
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in fat in a hot skillet. Put the meat 
into a heated casserole. Then fry in 
the skillet one sliced onion, one carrot, 
a stalk of celery (diced), a small tur- 
nip (diced), a sprig of parsley, cut fine, 
a quarter of a bay leaf and one minced 
pimento. Place part of the vegetables 
under the meat and part around the 
sides of it, add one-half cup of strained 
tomato and one cup of hot water. Cover 
and seal up the casserole and bake four 
hours. 


Beef Tongue, en Casserole 


A mildly salted beef tongue may be 
cooked in a similar fashion. The tongue 
should be placed in cold water in a 
stewpan and brought slowly to the boil- 
ing point. It should then be plunged 
into cold water, peeled and trimmed, then 
braised, like the beef, with vegetables. 


Spiced Tongue, en Casserole 

Boil a mildly eured tongue until it is 
tender, then trim and skin it. Next rub 
in a mixture of the following spices: 
One teaspoon of allspice and one-half 
teaspoon of ginger. Fry a small onion 
in butter in a skillet, then dredge the 
tongue in flour and fry it brown all over 
in the same skillet. Place the tongue in 
a large heated casserole. Add one ta- 
blespoon of flour to the fat in the skillet, 
then add a pint of warm water or weak 
stock, the juice of a lemon and half a 
eup of seeded raisins. Pour this sauce 
over the tongue and bake it half an hour. 
Veal Hearts, en Espagnole 

Veal hearts are both economical and 
savory. Properly cooked, they taste 
much like venison. Fry four slices of 
bacon to a crisp, remove them from the 
skillet, and fry a small sliced onion in 
the hot fat. Trim and wash four veal 
hearts, slice them, roll the pieces in 
flour and fry them in the hot fat. Place 
the hearts in a heated casserole. Add 
to the fat ia the pan a eup of stock, half 
a minced p:mento, a teaspoon of salt, and 
half a bay leaf. Pour the mixture over 
the hearts and cook two hours. Five 
minutes before serving add the slices of 
bacon. 


Braised Calves’ Liver 


In a calf’s liver weighing two pounds 
or more make many small slits with a 
paring knife and insert in the cavities 
slices of onion and bits of sliced bacon, 
using in all about one small onion and 
two ounces of bacon. Heat in a skil- 
let three tablespoons of ham or bacon 


drippings and add to the fat three table- 
spoons of flour. Brown the flour in the 
fat, then add the liver and roll it on 
all sides in the skillet until it is seared 
in the fat and covered with the fat and 
flour. Place the liver in the heated cas- 
serole, add a small sliced carrot, half a 
bay leaf, a seant teaspoon of salt, a cup 
of hot water or stock and one-half cup 
of strained tomatoes. Bake two hours 
and a half. 

Excellent luncheon or supper dishes, 
composed largely of warmed-over meats 
or vegetables, may be cooked in the cas- 
serole. 


Liver, Réchauffé 

Add to one and one-half cups of cooked 
liver, diced, one and one-half cups of to- 
mato sauce and half a minced pimento. 


Place in a small casserole, and cook half 
an hour. 


Lamb, Réchauffé, With Tomatoes and 
Rice 

Place in the casserole two cups of roast 
lamb, diced and free from fat and gristle. 
Add three cups of hot lamb broth, one 
cup of strained tomatoes and one and 
one-half teaspoons of salt, stir in two- 
thirds of a cup of washed rice and a 
minced pimento and bake forty minutes. 


Chicken, Réchauffé, en Casserole 


Place in a small casserole a cup of 
cooked string beans, half a cup of diced 
celery, half a pimento, minced, a small 
onion cut in slices, and half a minced 
earrot. Add one and one-half cups of 
diced chicken and a teaspoon of salt. Pour 
over all a cup of chicken broth and half 
a cup of strained tomatoes, add a little 
butter, and bake forty minutes. 

Fish, aux Italiennes 

Cook one-quarter of a pound of mac- 
aroni until tender, drain and rinse it 
with cold water. Free a pint of cooked 
fish from bones and skin, flake it, and 
put half of it in a small casserole. Add 
half the macaroni, then a tablespoon of 
melted butter and a tablespoon of melted 
cheese. Sprinkle with a salt spoon salt 
and a dash of cayenne. Add the remainder 
of the fish, then the rest of the macaroni; 
season as before. Bake twenty minutes, 
remove the cover of the casserole and 
brown the top, then serve. 

Cassolet of Castelnaudary 

This is a famous historical French dish: 
Soak a quart of dried lima beans, place 
them in a stewpan with water to cover and 
put upon the fire. When they begin to bub- 
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ble, remove them from the fire, cover, and 
set them aside for an hour. Drain the 
beans, add fresh boiling water and set 
the beans again on the fire. Salt them 
and let them eook until nearly done. 
Plaee in the casserole two cups of. cold 
ehicken, duck, turkey or other fat fowl, 
add the beans (drained), an onion, sliced, 
half a cup of strained tomato, a quart of 
hot broth, and a teaspoon of kitchen bou- 
quet. Bake one hour, uncover, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and a little chopped 
parsley, brown a little, and serve. 

These are only a few of the many 
choice recipes which can be used with 
the casserole. Try them and see for 
yourself if I have over-rated the virtues 
of my “little brown servant.” 


Some Things We Like 
How We Like Them and What We Like 
With Them 


By Anne Warner 


All housekeepers get into ruts. Our 
deepest rut is cut by beefsteak. Some 
mornings I feel as if I must shift my 
eatering burden, run into one of the good 
neighbors and say, “What are you going 
to have to eat today? I’m going to get 
exactly the same things;” but I don’t do 
it—often. Once I surprised a menu of 
scrambled eggs, tomatoes and stewed kid- 
neys. Kidneys I have never yet been 
able to bring myself to taste; tomatoes— 
alas!—we’re not allowed, and the first 
mentioned we «ill not—so I suppose we 
had steak, for a change. The last time 
that I was desperate enough to go a-bor- 
rowing the plans of somebody else, I 
found the good neighbor had ordered tripe 
and was coming over to see how I cook it. 
I was glad to find one who likes tripe as 
well as I do, and thereupon we had a select 
but enthusiastic “demonstration ;” the rest 
of my family being eontent to keep right 
along in the beefsteak groove. By the 
way, bananas, cut in quarters and sautéd 
in butter, are delicious with steak; so is 
yellow hominy, the slices floured, then 
sautéd; so are white hominy croquettes: 
To a pint of eooked hominy add, as soon 
as sufficiently cool, a beaten egg, a table- 
spoon of butter, onion, salt and pepper. 
Shape and roll. Garnish with shredded 
pimentoes when served. 

Why, I wonder, do we have potatoes 
invariably with every dinner, the other 
vegetables only occasionally—another rut? 
After all, baked potatoes never come 
amiss with steak, nor do these: Parboil, 


for three minutes, a pint of the tubers, 
eut into eubes or balls; drain, add a 
quarter of a cup of butter and cook till 
soft. Cover with a cup of thin ‘white 
sauce containing a tablespoon of meat 
extract. When dished sprinkle with 
ehopped parsley. 

' The good neighbors have a habit of 
dropping in to exchange recipes, hints 
and culinary conclusions. For a long time 
I have jotted. down the tried and true 
ones; quite common, most of them—and 
some not so common. But as to tripe: Get 
the honeycomb; boil till tender and cut it 
into uniform rounds four or five inches 
across (a pail cover is a good cutter). 
Wipe dry and season with salt, pepper, 
olive oil, onion and lemon juice. If the 
tripe is pickled it may be acid enough 
without the last. Let it stand an hour or 
so, frequently turning in the marinade, 
then broil delicately. Spread the rough 
sides generously with butter and some 
very finely chopped green garnish—as you 
may elect—and send two circles, one upon 
the other, to each person. The plates 
should be piping hot. Dishes with glass 
covers—those which come for cooking 
mushrooms—are ideal for serving tripe 
cooked this way. It may more easily be 
left in irregular pieces and, after marinat- 
ing, be dipped in fine bread crumbs and 
sautéd in a little olive oil. Sauce tartare 
is always to be the accompaniment and, 
very acceptably, old-fashioned, frankly, 
“warmed over” potatoes, made by cutting 
eold ones in thin slices, mixing with 
plenty of butter and the ordinary condi- 
ments and simmering long in milk, with 
an occasional stir. The starch will 
thicken sufficiently if the process is not 
hurried. Thus positively endeth the po- 
tato lesson! 

I have yet to see surpassed the simple 
and easy way of cooking sweetbreads, 
that of cutting them, after the usual 
preliminary preparation, into half-inch 
slices and frying in bacon fat. Surround 
with crisp bacon and sprigs of watercress. 
For curry pudding, to eat with this, but- 
ter a soufflé dish, fill three-quarters with 
pieces of stale bread spread with butter 
and sprinkled with curry powder and salt. 
Soak soft in milk, add a beaten egg and 
bake brown. 

We find exeellent this method of cook- 
ing the somewhat indigestible finnan had- 
die: Lay in water on back of range for 
an hour; pick out the edible portion and 
put in a ramekin with enough milk to 
prevent its drying, spread with buttered 
and seasoned crumbs and bake in a mod- 
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erate oven. It needs a bland sauce to 
complete it, also fresh rolls and stuffed 
olives. 

If you wish a particularly dainty ap- 
pearing and easily served chicken pie, 
make the top crust of a rich, soft, baking 
powder biscuit mixture. Flatten the 
dough with the hand, cut with a tiny 
round eutter enough balls to cover the 
pie and bake at once, not forgetting to 
leave a vent. Brush over with milk to 
make sure of a fine brown color. 

When eggs are used to border a dish, 
put separate muffin rings into the fat or 
salted water and drop the eggs into the 
rings. There will be no thin or ragged 
edges to trim and waste and the eggs will 
do evenly. This border reminds me of 
hash. We all must feel, about this dish, 
like the perennial small boy who (in 
stories) begins his composition, “There 
are a great many kinds” of hash. 

Few kinds equal that of a certain 
townswoman. When asked how she 
makes it, she begins by disclaiming super- 
lative merits and then says: “Of course 
I use corned beef, without bones or gristle 
or bits of skin, and nearly equal parts of 
meat and potatoes; but I bake the pota- 
toes and I like to use them hot. For wet- 
ting I want chicken broth or beef stock; 
if I haven’t either of these I put up with 
milk. I find a slight flavor of onion, or 
nutmeg, is liked by many. Really, I don’t 
have any recipe; one thing, though, I 
never stir hash. I put the wetting, sea- 
soning and a generous lump of butter in 
a spider and when melted, turn in the 
mixed meat and potato and simmer till 
it has absorbed the liquid; or it ean be 
left till a soft brown crust is formed, then 
be folded like an omelet. Sometimes I 
add a little chopped celery; crisp bacon 
is nice with it. Did you ever roll what 
is left into balls and fry, croquette 
fashion? People relish my hash because 
I make it so it tastes good and pass home- 
made pickles and ‘Uncle Jerry’s’ graham 
bread with it.” 

Our “old residents” value “Uncle Jer- 
ry’s” rule. “Tis sweet to be remembered,” 
if only by a simple but superior recipe! 
At night mix three rounding cups of 
graham flour, a third of a eup of sugar, 
a teaspoon of salt and quarter of a tea- 
spoon of soda. Seald two cups of milk 
and when lukewarm add two tablespoons 
molasses and a quarter of a yeast cake, 
dissolved. Pour on to the dry ingredients 
and beat well before setting to rise. In 
the morning allow it to rise till light again 
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in the pan and spread the top with cream, 
just before baking in a hot oven. 

A casserole will give fine results in 
using up left overs—ends of steak, none 
too tender; pieces of a roast; or a mixture 
of two or more meats, if care is taken to 
have every scrap appetizing. Place in 
the casserole with the made gravy and the 
platter “juice,” add vegetables eut up and 
browned raw in pork fat dripping—po- 
tatoes, turnips, earrots, a few cépes or 
olives. Cover and bake slowly, and your 
family will not complain of “warmed- 
over-ness.” I make no claim that the 
dish is equal in flavor to one made of 
fresh meat. We like meat bits minced 
very fine, mixed and heated with season- 
ing and enough of the thickened gravy to 
form into a mound, which is served in a 
border of steamed rice with tomato sauce, 
or perhaps with a cheese soufflé. Steamed 
dumplings—raised ones—“go” well with 
the savory gravy 

One day a “G N” brought in, for me to 
try, something which she admitted was 
nameless and ruleless; nevertheless it was 

Fry a little salt pork; add either 
fresh or stewed tomatoes to the spider; 
then a quantity of sweet corn, and at last 
the same quantity of chopped chicken, 
eooking between each addition and season- 
ing to taste. This is a whole meal, and a 
filling one, too. Fresh green salads, all 
the way from peppergrass up, are the 
things we naturally crave with the fore- 
going; anything containing pork calls 
imperatively for apple sauce; fried ap- 
ples are also acceptable. We take pains 
to eat oranges or grapefruit (blood grape- 
fruit is the latest) before or after a 
course either hot with condiments or of 
a fatty nature. 

Some day after cooking lima beans 
in the ancient way, drain and, to the but- 
ter and salt with which you mean to sea- 
son them, add a whiff of onion and a 
teaspoon of curry wet up in the juice 
of a lemon. 

Next is given a vegetable soup which 
is apparently a great favorite. Cut in 
small pieces one-third of a cup each of 
carrot, turnip and onion, one of celery 
and one and a half of potatoes. Mix— 
excepting potatoes—and cook ten minutes 
in four tablespoons of butter, stirring 
constantly. Add potatoes, a quart of 
water.and the usual seasoning, cover and 
boil one hour. Beat with a fork to break 
the vegetables, add half a tablespoon of 
mineed parsley and another whole one of 
butter and eat hot with pilot bread—the 
zephyr variety—toasted. Consommé is 
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very attractive, when sent to table in cups, 
if capped with poached egg whites 
sprinkled with chopped nuts. 

Croutons souffiés are also a delicious 
addition to clear soups. Make thus: Boil 
together half a cup of water, a quarter 
of a cup of butter, a pinch of salt; add 
one cup of flour and manipulate as briskly 
as possible for three minutes. Remove 
from fire and, when slightly cool beat 
in, one at a time, three eggs, after the 
manner of mixing for cream puff cases. 
When entirely cold pat into a very thin 
sheet, keeping the paste heavily floured on 
both sides, and eut into quarter-inch 
squares. Shake in a sieve and drop into 
smoking fat to puff. Drain and roll in 
grated cheese. 

If you ever get tired of sardines cold, 
try sardines hot. Pour oil from a 
box into a frying pan; when smoking, 
lay in the fish and brown a trifle. Put 
on hot dry toast; add a squeeze of lemon 
juice and a sprinkle of cayenne and one 
of Parmesan—if you wish; so serve them. 

The following is the special delight of 
one of our bachelor neighbors: Soak 
well washed Dutch herrings in milk two 
or three hours, drain and dry. Separate 
into fillets, give a dash of lemon, cover 
with a buttered paper and cook in a pan 
in the oven eight minutes. Meanwhile 
melt and blend a teaspoon each of butter 
and flour, stir in half a cup of milk, a 
teaspoon of made mustard, two table- 
spoons of fresh grated cheese and same 
quantity of beer, and boil all up together. 
Have ready some fingers of fried bread, 
dusted with paprika and minced chives 
place a fillet of herring on each, pour 
the above sauce over and serve hot—in 
more ways than one! 

This same “B N” it is whose morning 
appetizer is cress saturated with orange 
juice, and who has his cream toast eut in 
inch squares and served in a hot rimless 
soup plate. You don’t know how much 
better it tastes that way. He likes, some- 
times, the old-fashioned Baptist toast— 
light bread dough, rolled very thin, eut in 
diamonds and fried to a turn—whether 
immersed in cream sauce or syrup. Per- 
haps my way—for luncheon, however, 
not breakfast—is new to some. When 
the dough is rolled to one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness cut into cireles with a 
fluted cutter. Put a teaspoon of jam in 
the center of a circle, wet the edges and 
cover with another; press edges together 
and fry. Rollin sugar. As I am getting 
to sweets, I will desist, after giving two 


breakfast cakes to be eaten with prime 
maple syrup. 

Sift together a cup of Indian meal (of 
a quality worthy the name), half a cup 
of flour, one and one-half teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, a savor of salt and a beaten 
egg, wet with enough milk to allow the 
mixture to be formed into very small balls, 
with floured hands, and fry in deep fat. 

Good buckwheat cakes are a rarity. 
Get some unadulterated buckwheat flour. 
To a quart of warm water allow two 
eups of this and half a yeast cake. Let 
rise over night and add, in the morning 
just before cooking, half a teaspoon of 
soda, a teaspoon of salt and two of mo- 
lasses or sugar. The cakes should spread 
very thin, be full of air holes and of in- 
imitable flavor when eaten, fresh from the 
griddle, with butter and the best of all 
syrups. 


What Shall We Eat? 


Questions relating to the hygienic feed- 
ing of a family will be answered promptly 
if accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. If of sufficient general inter- 
est, the answer will be printed in the 
magazine. Address all inquiries to Di- 
etetics, Goop HousEKEEpPina, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Meanwhile, let us con- 
sider the problem on broad grounds, as a 
basis for intelligent discussion. 

“What can a woman of average intel- 
ligence do when one authority advises no 
meat in the family dietary and another 
as reputable just as strongly advocates 
‘all you want of every kind but condi- 
ments, for even salt is discovered to be 
a poison’? I want to feed my family 
so that they will be in the best physical 
condition; so that the growing children 
shall build up the best and strongest 
bodies; so that the adults may do the 
best work with the least fatigue. What 
can I do?” 

Doctors Disagree 

The position is not too strongly stated. 
Not long ago two men, both prominent 
and both authorities, good-naturedly ar- 
gued the subject of an ideal diet. One, 
altogether generous in physique, stood for 
the comfortable theory that man does 
not eat too much, except on holidays, 
when he balances matters during the next 
two days. His opponent, an evident 
scholar, but, curiously enough, small in 
stature, as strenuously contended that 
Americans were killing themselves by 
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overeating. Between the two schools 
thus represented it is not a question of 
a vegetarian or mixed diet—the source 
of food supply is, after all, a purely in- 
dividual ‘matter—but of the amount 
which the body needs and can cope with. 

Back of the first man is the brain and 
sinew of past generations who have con- 
sistently practiced his comfortable the- 
ories; back of the second is the fact 
that civilization and so-called culture have 
produced a race of men and women with 
seemingly new requirements, physical as 
well as mental. Supporting him also is 
a series of remarkable experiments con- 
ducted at Yale university, whose results 
show marked improvement in the phys- 
ical endurance of men of all types, 
who cut their rations practically in half. 


The Two Sides 

The advocates of a liberal diet made 
certain experiments, learning the diet nat- 
urally chosen by a large number of men 
living practically the same kind of life, 
and tried this diet upon individuals, 
by means of a delicate mechanism learn- 
ing the precise amount of energy obtained 
from any given bill of fare. 

The advocates of a more sparing diet 
argue that the assimilation of proteids 
(including meats) leaves substances of 
which the system must rid itself, thus 
entailing labor upon the kidneys and 
other organs—more labor, they be- 
lieve, than the body is made to per- 
form. When the wearied organs fail in 
this performance, the result is gout, 
rheumatism or other disease. There are 
proteids in some vegetables, but there is 
little risk of an excessive proteid supply 
in a vegetarian ration. The experiments 
made by this class of scientists, however, 
lack the exactitude of those made by the 
first school. Their conclusions have been 
that men in all conditions of life gain in 
strength and in powers of endurance on 
a lessened food supply. 

Animal Versus Vegetable 

Undoubtedly there is a tendency to 
minimize the value of vegetables in the 
diet. Because of ignorance of new 
varieties and methods of preparing, but 
more especially because vegetable cook- 
ery requires more care, time and manipu- 
lation, vegetables have been slighted. 
From a strictly vegetable diet, all the 
necessary food principles may be ob- 
tained, it is true, but at a real, economic 
waste of material and energy. It is nec- 
essary to eat a much larger amount of 
vegetable than of animal food in order 
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to obtain the necessary amount of nour- 
ishment. It is ecaleulated, after careful 
experimenting, that while only 3 per cent 
of the proteid or flesh-forming material 
of animal food eseapes digestion, as much 
as 17 per cent of the same material in 
vegetable foods is thus wasted. In a 
critical convalescence or protracted fever, 
the physician relies first on milk, un- 
cooked egg whites, broths and the more 
stimulating animal foods. Even gruels 
are not so well borne as the foods men- 
tioned, save in special diseases. 

Vegetables Not Much Cheaper 

The economy in money of the vegeta- 
rian diet varies considerably with the sec- 
tion of the country; rarely is the vege- 
tarian appreciably cheaper than the mixed 
diet, while the housekeeper undertaking 
it must be prepared to spend more 
thought to make the ration a balanced 
one, and more time and labor to make it 
palatable. 

The housekeeper pays a higher price 
for beef than for peas, beans or lentils; 
in part because the beef creature has 
spent his time and energy storing up the 
nourishment of his ration in animal tis- 
sue, a form of proteid which is more 
easily digested than vegetable proteids. 

Because meat proteids are more easily 
digested, more palatable and to most peo- 
ple more satisfying, there is a tendency 
to make them the most important food 
in the diet. There is little doubt that 
meat three times a day is too much for 
the average man; twice a day, at most, 
is allowable, and for an adult with 
strictly sedentary work, meat served once 
a day will furnish an ample proteid sup- 
ply. Active, growing children may eat 
meat twice a day. It is, with normal, 
healthy adults, more or less a question of 
individual health and expediency how 
much meat should be eaten. 

Horace Fletcher, exponent of thorough 
mastication, has touched upon a most 
important and prevalent evil: Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, eat too fast; thorough 
mastication is one of the normal helps, 
which the body needs, and which should 
not be delegated to the patented processes 
of malting and predigesting, save in cases 
of invalidism, when this temporary help 
is needed. In other words, in case of 
such foods—many of them excellent— 
do not slight the process of mastication. 

The amount of sugar permissible in 
the diet has long been the favorite theme 
of popular writers on food. In the Feb- 
ruary issue a fair treatment will be given 
this topic. 
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January Menus 
A Palatable and Repapestenl Program for Two 


How to Follow the Menus 

[Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 

The month of January is one of the 
most difficult in which to provide a va- 
riety in the menus. Happily it is a 
month when appetites are least fickle. 
The winter roots and tubers must be 
mainly depended on for vegetables, and 
new ways of serving them will be found 
among the menu recipes. The soupstock 
for tongue soup on the first Wednesday 
is obtained from the tongue used on the 
last day of the previous month. 

On the first Friday, use the best of 
the celery at luncheon, reserving the out- 
side stalks for the dinner salad. On that 
day the dessert course is omitted and 
cheese served with the salad in its place. 
With the black coffee the relative ex- 
pense is the same. 

Bake the bananas, for breakfast on 
the first Saturday, with the bacon, on 
a rack set in a dripping pan. A col- 
ander will serve the purpose if a 
rack is unavailable. Baste occasionally 
with the fat from the bacon, and save 
the bacon fat to fry the oatmeal cakes 
for breakfast the next day. 

For the stew on the first Saturday cut 
two pounds of coarse, lean lamb into 
half inch dice. Use neither fat nor bone. 
Two pounds from the neck will be most 
satisfactory. Fry a small sliced onion 
brown in two tablespoons of dripping. 
Remove the onion, dredge the meat with 
flour and fry in the fat, searing the 
meat on all sides. Put the meat and fat 
into a saucepan, add a cup of water and 
one cup of diced parsnips, cover closely 
and cook slowly until tender. Season 
with salt and pepper, and a spray of 
finely chopped mint if liked. Serve on 
slices of toast. Take u, the meat and 
vegetables with a perforated skimmer 
and lay on the toast. Thicken the gravy 
with flour browned in butter and pour 
over all, 

The roast beef on the first Sunday pro- 
vides two dinner roasts, also enough run 
through the food chopper to use for a 
casserole on Wednesday. If the aitch- 
bone or forequarter ribs be used, the 
bones, even after roasting with some of 
the meat will furnish the basis of the 
stew for the first Tuesday. If cooked 
slowly in a bean pot all day, then cooled, 
and the fat removed, the flavor will be 


improved. Reheat, season and cook the 
dumplings in the boiling stew. 

For dessert on Thursday, candy is men- 
tioned. Most of the candies now sold 
are pure, but the simpler varieties from 
the best confectioner are more satisfac- 
tory than the cheap bonbons. Thus, 
sugar candies, butter scotch, molasses 
candies, buttereups, ete, are as reasonable 
in price at the best confectioners as the 
chocolate candies from the department 
store, and they are sure to be fresh and 
wholesome. 

Bone the shoulder of veal purchased 
for the first Thursday and _ reserve 
enough of the meat with the bone to cook 
on Friday for Saturday’s dinner. If 
enough meat be left, run it through the 
food chopper and use in a soufflé on Mon- 
day. 

For the stewed figs on the second Sun- 
day, purchase whole bulk figs and wash 
thoroughly, soak and stew until tender 
in just enough water to cover. Served 
with top milk and thin crackers, they 


are delicious. 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Hominy and cheese 

Baked apricots and 
prunes 

Rusk Tea 


DINNER 
Tongue soup with 
vegetables* 
Frikadeller* 
Stuffed potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Apple cake with 
cream 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed codfish on 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potato volcano 
Gingerbread Cocoa 


Baked pork chops 
with apples 
Boiled rice 

Cottage pudding 
with caramel sauce 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fishballs 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Savory beans 
Celery Rye - bread 


DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Apple and celery 
sala 


Ww 
Small coffce 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas 
Bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Macaroni au gratin 
Graham rolls 
Tea 
DINNER 
Lamb stew with 
parsnips* 
Potatoes 
Popcora pudding* 
Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Scrambled eggs 
Oatmeal cakes 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast beef* 
Potatoes 
Yorkshire pudding 
Lettuce with dressing 
Apricot marmalade 
Boiled chocolate 
cake 
SUPPER 
Graham bread and 
butter 
Fruit Doughnuts 
Cheese 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed smoked fish 
Toast Coffee 
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Potatoes au gratin 
Rolls Cocoa 


DINNER 
Sliced roast beef 
with gravy* 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Brown Betty* 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fried apples with 
bacon 
Graham toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Eggs a la Suisse 
Squash biscuit 
Tea 


DINNER 
Beef stew with 
dumplings*® 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Caramel bread 
pudding 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Rye pancakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Meat popovers 
with tomato sauce 
Cake Cocoa 


DINNER 


Casserole of rice and 
meat 
Potatoes and carrots* 
Cottage pudding with 
brown sugar sauce 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Split pea soup 
salad 


DINNER 
Braised shoulder of 
veal* 

Baked potatoes 
Cabbage salad 


Candies Raisins 
Small coffee 


Priday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Broiled smoked fish 
Cornbread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Mashed potatoes with 
cheese sauce 
Baked apples 


Cocoa 
Squash biscuit 
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DINNER 
Baked fish with 
stuffing 
Potatoes 
Beets with butter 
sauce 
Steamed suet pudding 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Creamed fish 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Boston baked beans 
Brown bread 
Cucumber pickles 
Plain cake 
DINNER 


Veal stew with 
dumplings* 
Escalloped macaroni 
Celery 
Irish moss blanc- 
mange with top milk 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Broiled hamburg 
steak 
Mashed potatoes 


Boiled onions with 
cream sauce 


Parsley 
Stewed figs with thin 
cream 
Wafers 
SUPPER 
Cheese sandwiches 


Jelly 
Boiled chocolate cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked hash 
Fruit Cookies 
DINNER 
Veal souffle 
Potatoes au gratin 
Celery 
Oatmeal pudding 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Creamed dried beef 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Baked lima beans 
Baked apricots and 
prunes 
Gingerbread 


DINNER 


Celery soup 
Casserole of mutton 
Escalloped tomatoes 
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Mashed potatoes 
Boiled rice with 
caramel sauce 
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Baked succotash 
Oatmeal rolls 


Cocoa 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST DINNER 
Oranges Cream of cheese soup 
Brown bread brewis Lamb souffle 
Bacon Escalloped potatoes 
Coffee Macedoine of fruit 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More U 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


When making the patties for the fried 
oyster plant on the first Friday reserve 
enough of the plain boiled vegetable to 
flavor the cream soup on the next day. 
This is the last month in which brussels 
sprouts may be obtained, therefore use 
them often if popular with the family. 
On the first Saturday a small ham may 
be boiled, then browned in the oven for 
dinner. Sliced thin, and browned in the 
ehafing dish for supper the first Sun- 
day, it makes a dish much enjoyed by 
men. Through the week it may be used 
as flavoring in omelets and luncheon 
dishes. 

Should the Belgian hare be unobtain- 
able or impractical for the first Wednes- 
day, a roast sparerib of pork with whole 
apples baked in the pan is suggested as a 
substitute. In that case, use a lighter 
vegetable, as spinach, in place of lima 
beans. 

Balance the light fish dinner on the 
second Friday with the nutritious Indian 
pudding, or a bread pudding may be 
used. 

Grapefruit and oranges are at their 
best at this season of the year. Many 
families use them day after day without 
fear of monotony. In substituting them 
in any breakfast menu guard against the 
use of cereal with the acid fruit. This 
is a dangerous combination, especially 
for children. In the breakfast menus, 
using these fruits, potatoes in some form 
are used in place of the cereal. 

The eggplant for the second Satur- 
day should be eut in slices one-fourth 
inch thick, and soaked over night in cold, 
salted water. Drain and freshen by 
soaking in clear water one-half hour, 
then dip in batter or egg and crumbs and 
fry. The nut bread used at luncheon on 
the second Tuesday is delicious with any 
light salad. A recipe will be found in 
the issue for September, 1907, of this 
magazine. On that day a loin roast, sir- 
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loin or tenderloin may be used in place 
of the rib; the former is often preferable 
in a small family. The roast beef ap- 
pears again on the second Thursday. 
This may be served cold, with hot gravy 
and hot Yorkshire pudding, or heated 
just sufficient for serving. 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Bread omelet 
Oatmeal toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon salad 
Popovers 
Preserves 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Baked meat hash 
Stuffed potatoes 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Cheese afers 
Small coffee 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled small fish 
Browned potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Peanut puree 
Scallons au gratin 
Squash biscuit 
Cocoa Small cakes 


DINNER 
Corn soup 
Baked fish with 
tartare sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried oyster plant* 
Celery and raisin 


s 
Wafers Cheese 
Fruit omelet 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Plain rolls 
Marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fish aux Italiennes 
Cress with French 
dressing 
Oatmeal bread 
Tea 


DINNER 
Cream of oyster plant 
soup* 


Baked ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts with 
butter sauce 
Lemon pie 
Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Baked finnan haddie 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry jelly 
Potatoes baked in 


Sq h Cel 
uas elery 
Coffee bombe 
Sponge cake 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Thin sliced ham in 
chafing dish* 
Toasted English 
crumpets 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Turkey omelet 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cold ham 
Squash biscuit 
Escalloped potatoes 
Celery Cocoa 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup 
Veal hearts en 
espagnole 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Boiled rice with 
butter 
Lettuce with dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Nuts and raisins 
Bonbons 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Broiled shoulder 
chops 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Eggs baked in 
croustades 
Kumquat salad 
Breadsticks Tea 


DINNER 


Cream of pea soup* 
Turkey with 
Bearnaise sauce 
Potato puff Celery 
Fried eggplant 
Coffee souffle 
Small cakes 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Corn muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Turkey soup with 
croutons 
Tomato and cheese 
salad 
Graham rolls 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
Belgian hare en 
casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Lima beans 
Water cress with 
dressing 
Almond pudding 
Chocolate wafers 
Small coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Omelet with chopped 
ham 
Waffies with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cassolet of 
Castelnaudary 
Apricot shortcake 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Fried green peppers 
Lettuce with dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Apricot ambrosia 
Small coffee 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Coffee 
Marmalade 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fish sandwiches with 
sauce tartare 
Raisin and celery 
salad 
Rusk Tea 


DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Broiled small fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Tomatoes au gratin 
Baked Indian pudding 
with cream 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Fishballs 
English muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese pudding 


Lettuce with dressing 
Graham stic 


Tea 
Chocolate cake 
DINNER 


Cream of potato soup 
Lamb rechauffe with 
tomatoes and rice 
Fried eggplant 
Grape salad 
Wafers Cheese 

Small coffee 


Sunday 
BRBAKFAST 


Oranges 

Liver with bacon 

Corn gems Coffee 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
Partridges sauted 
Mashed potatoes 

Currant jelly 
Creamed peas 
Grapefruit salad 
afers Cheese 
Bonbons 
Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Cheese omelet 
Rye bread 
Cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Bouillon 
Sliced meat 
Tomato toast 
Small cakes Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cream of pea soup 
Baked veal cutlets en 
casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts au 


gratin 
Endive with French 
dressing 
Pineapple tapioca 
with cream 
Small coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 
Rye popovers’ Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese soup 
with crisped crackers 
Apple and celery 


salad 
Nut bread sandwiches 
DINNER 


Grapefruit cocktail 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in 

gravy 
Parsnip fritters 
Lettuce with dressing 
Caramel custard 
Sponge cake 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
and cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Browned potato cakes 
Plain muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Potatoes escalloped 
with eg 
Maple dumplings 


st 
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DINNER 
Consomme Xavier 
Broiled lamb steak 


Cucumbers with 
French dressing 
Coffee souffle with 


Creamed potatoes cream 
Peas Small cakes 
Tomato jelly salad 
pudding Priday 
Ww cream 
Small coffee BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Thursday Baked eggs 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Browned hash 
Graham toast 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Broiled smoked 


Stuffed tomatoes 
Oatmeal bread 
Cheese salad 
e 


halibut DINNER 
Baked potatoes Black bean soup 
Fruit Cocoa — 
pple and celery 
Cream of pea soup Wafers Cheese 
Roast beef Steamed fruit 
Yorkshire pudding pudding 
hed potatoes Small coffee 
Menu Recipes 


Potatoes with Carrots 


Chop coarsely enough potatoes to make 
a@ pint and boil for half an hour with 
an equal quantity of chopped carrots. 
Season, and cover with white sauce or 
thickened cream. R. D. 


Frikadeller 


Chop as finely as possible one and one- 
half pounds of raw beef and one-half 
pound of kidneys, and add two well 
beaten eggs, some breadcrumbs, a little 
finely chopped onion and pepper and salt 
to taste. Work all the ingredients to- 
gether. If the paste is too stiff add a 
little milk. Make it into balls and fry in 
a pan with plenty of fat until a light 
golden brown. Other kinds of meat can 
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also be used, or the frikadeller can be 
made from cold meat, but they are very 
much nicer made from fresh, raw meat. 


Potatoes with Turnips 


Pare one dozen small round turnips 
and cook one hour in a large kettle of 
boiling water. Twenty minutes after the 
turnips are started add one dozen pota- 
toes and continue boiling until both are 
tender. Mash them together if liked, or 
season them well with butter and serve 
whole. If any be left they are excellent 
in corned beef hash. R. D. 


Scrambled Eggs with Bacon 


Separate the yolks and whites of three 
eggs, and beat them, adding to the yolks 
one-half cup of milk in which a teaspoon 
of flour is thoroughly blended. Fry one- 
quarter of a pound of bacon sliced thin, 
and strain off the fat. Add the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs to the yolks, 
mix well, and pour over the bacon in the 
frying pan. Let the eggs brown lightly 
over the fire, then turn them over and let 
them brown on the other side. Some 
people like the addition of a little 
chopped onion. A, P. 


Popcorn Pudding 


Through the finest cutter of a meat 
grinder put enough popeorn (that has 
been previously popped) to make one 
even pint when ground fine. To one 
pint of popcorn add one quart of sweet 
milk, one tablespoon of butter, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half cup of sugar 
and two well beaten eggs. Bake twenty 
minutes. This is enough to serve six 
persons, and is rich and delicious. C. N. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Almond cheese pats....... pebeninuene 89 
Beef, braised, en casserole......... a 
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95 
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87 
Potatoes With 103 
Potatoes with turnips ...........+00+% 103 
103 
PUSS, 87 
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Salad, raisin and celery ............. 88 
Sauce, bearnaise 88 
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Soup, cocoanut 87 
Tongue, beef, en casserole...... 
Tongue, spiced, en casserole ..... oo 96 


Turkey with bearnaise sauce 
Veal cutlets, en casserole, baked.... 94 
Veal hearts, en Espagnole.......... - 96 
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Furnishing in Good Taste 


Answers to Questions Submitted by Our Readers 


By Antoinette Rehmann, Architect 


Curtains for Diamond Panes 

QuEsTION—Will you please answer a 
few questions for me concerning curtains? 
We have just moved into a house in 
which the windows have diamond shaped 
panes. My lace curtains will not be a 
bit appropriate; still, I don’t know what 
will be. On either side of the fireplace 
in the living room are small windows 
made entirely of the small panes, while 
the other windows in the room have the 
upper halves of small panes. The side 
walls are of two-toned green paper, and 
the ceiling is light green. My big rug is 
green, also the portiéres. The dining 
room, too, is a puzzle to me. The small 
window at the foot of the stairs going 
from the dining room is square, and made 
entirely of the small panes, as is also 
the long, narrow window next to it. The 
walls are plain orange, and the woodwork 
is black. My brown rug goes very well 
with it, but my beautiful mahogany fur- 
niture is all killed. Will you tell me, 
please, in what way I can have the room 
redecorated so the mahogany will show 
to better advantage? The windows up- 
stairs are the same as in the living room. 
I will greatly appreciate an answer if 
you will be so kind. Mrs W. §. T. 

Answer—Diamond shaped windows 
ean be very easily and effectively cur- 
tained. As a rule the curtains hang 
straight at the side and only reach to 
the window sill. Often just hangings, 
or what we call second curtains, are used. 
As their practical value is to shut out 
the excess of light, or to gain privacy, 
they are hung so as to be easily drawn 
over the window. Their artistic value 
lies in the color interest they add to the 
four walls. 

In the living room I should suggest 
green hangings. Velour is as rich an 
effect as can be. If you like a lighter 
effect, you may prefer one of the fol- 
lowing materials. I name them in their 
order of lightness. The width of all sam- 
ples except the silks is 50 inches: Pris- 
cilla silk, 34 inches wide, 90 cents a 
yard; Formosa silk, 36 inches wide, $1.75 
a yard; Aberdeen linen print, $1.25 a 
yard; Aberdeen linen, 90 cents a yard; 


Guildhall tapestry, 75 cents a yard; Bel- 
fast homespun flax, $1.10 a yard; Mocha 
canvas, 50 cents a yard; Cairo lattice, 
75 cents a yard; arras cloth, $1.25 a 
yard. 

The color scheme of the dining room 
must be very effective. It would be 
beautiful with Flemish oak furniture, 
would it not? For mahogany furniture 
the woodwork could be refinished in ma- 
hogany and a dark blue paper used, or 
else the woodwork could be painted white 
and a lighter shade used. The main 
problem is to select something that, while 
setting off the mahogany furniture, would 
harmonize with the rest of the first floor. 
This means, not so much keeping to the 
same finish as to keep to the same shade 
or tones. For window curtains upstairs, 
I should suggest plain net with cretonne 
hangings. If one curtain alone is used, 
figured swiss or swiss with a colored 
thread is very good. These come at 
about 35 cents a yard, and are said to 
wash very well. Last week in New York 
I saw some interesting scrims. One, at 
75 cents a yard was white with a pink 
plaid design. Theother, at 55 cents a 
yard, was white with an all-over, single 
flower design. 

The Butterfly Weed 

Answer—A paperhanger’s sample book 
(in reply to M. S.) is hardly an in- 
spiration for decorating a room. The 
Japanese go to nature for their inspira- 
tion, and the modern mural painters 
largely follow their example. Nature is 
certainly boundlessly lavish in her sug- 
gestions. The only trouble with her is 
that she won’t do our thinking for us, 
which is the reason for our many mis- 
takes in her name. 

This summer, on the farm, the road of 
the eedars turned toward the last of 
July into the lane of the butterfly weed. 
The butterfly weed is a flower which al- 
ways makes me want to decorate a room. 
First I thought of a den in the exact 
green of the butterfly weed’s leaf. In 
summer we are apt to eall all foliage 

n. Yet the leaf of the butterfly weed 
is neither a grassy green, nor a cedar 
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green, nor a mulberry green, nor yet a 
woodbine green. It is a matted, indi- 
vidual, bluish green. The den’s curtains 
and cushions were to be of velour, the 
very deepest shade of the closed but- 
terfly weed. 

Then one day I saw the orange of 
the blooming flower against a background 
of massive blue clouds. That suggested 
to me a narrow hall with an eight-foot 
wainseot of rich, dark blue burlap, and 
an upper wall and ceiling of the orange. 

Again, one day while we were gather- 
ing berries in our blackberry patch, we 
saw at least a dozen butterflies about a 
single butterfly weed. The color of the 
butterflies matched the orange of the 
flowers. The wings of the butterflies 
were ridged with black, and towards the 
upper edge, where they were cross- 
ridged, spots of white were used as {fill- 
ing. That made me think of decorat- 
ing a dining room. The woodwork of 
the dining room was to be stained Flem- 
ish oak with a paneled wainscot six feet 
high. Above this an orange grasscloth 
with stenciling of white should be used. 
The chairs were to have seats and backs 
of tapestry in a design of orange, black 
and white. The dinner set should be of 
Chinese ware in orange and white. So 
the butterfly. weed and I in our summer 
open-air days planned winter dwelling 
rooms. 

The Sash Window 

Question—We are about to build a 
house, and last night after dinner we be- 
gan to examine our sash window casing, 
and got interested in its numerous parts. 
Would you kindly name these parts for 
us? Miss J. E. B. 


ANSwER—I am much interested in your 
letter. When I first took up the car- 
pentry of sash windows, I used to feel 
that its virtues were those of a Chinese 
puzzle. For my part, I am quite willing 
to admit that women prefer an intuitive 
realization of things to any amount of 
studied wisdom. When I first drew sec- 
tions of the sash window, my nights were 
spent in troubled dreams of its techni- 
calities, and my daytimes in admiration 
for the Roman Pantheon which dispensed 
with such complexities, and restricted it- 
self to an uncovered opening in the cen- 
ter of the dome. 

The sash window frame is made up of 
an inside casing, outside casing, back 
lining, and pulley stile. On the pulley 
stile is a sash stop. The weights and 
eord have often between them a weight 
partition, Then there are three sills, of 


which the outside ones are called the 
sill and subsill, and the inside one is often 
called the stool. This stool is supported 
by an apron, and below that is the pan- 

back. Despite its intricacies the 
sash window is a weather-proven friend. 


An Antidote for Green Green 


QueEsTIon—We have our front room 
in our small house fitted up with book- 
eases and other furnishings in golden 
oak, and lately had it papered in green. 
But the green is so green that my hus- 
band says we'll be living through St 
Patrick’s Day the whole year round. 
He is Irish, so ought not to mind it, but 
I do. Just when I was feeling worst, 
I had an inspiration that you might help 
me. Can you? Mrs A. P. M. 

AnswerR—I think you can _ easily 
change the nationality of your room. 
In looking over madras in New York 
yesterday, I came upon one in green 
with a large, brown, conventionalized, 
rose design in it. If you get curtains 
of it, it would attract the attention away 
from the green, while at the same time 
it would mellow and warm the light as 
it came through the window and so soften 
the green of the walls. Sharp colors 
ean often be successfully doctored in 
this way. It is a kind of color antidote. 


A Woodsy Home 


QueEsTIoN—I have been delighted with 
your sketches of homes with finishings and 
furnishings and want to ask you for the 
privilege of some suggestions We have 
a woodsy home site here, shut in by hills 
covered with pine and fir in back and 
by uncleared lowlands in front. We 
want to build inexpensively and in keep- 
ing with our surroundings, but “homey” 
and artistic, and I am not artist enough 
to be equal to the task. Would you give 
me some suggestions for window ar- 
rangements, and for a cozy, roomy, inex- 
pensive fireplace and mantel? 

All woodwork is cheap in this locality. 
We have no stone, but brick is manufac- 
tured here. We want to use rustic finish 
for the house; native cedar uprights for 
porch columns, for example. If you can 
give us further suggestions for use of 
such material, we would be glad. Also 
please tell us what coloring to use both 
inside and out. We had thought of hav- 
ing dark red on the outside, but recently 
a company that owns extensive property 
here finished all its homes in that color, 
so it spoils it for us. With porch col- 
umns of natural bark, would one want 
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the window and door easings a dark 
or light finish? 

The main house will be 20 by 30 feet, 
one and one-half stories high with hip 
or gambrel roof, giving bed chambers 
above. At back is a sunny dining room 
with two sides, mostly windows. This 
country has a long, cloudy, rainy season, 
you know, and we want all the sunshine 
we can get when it appears. I want my 
living room beamed, so how shall I fin- 
ish the ceiling between beams? It will 
be not more than 8% feet high. Do I 
want a wainseot? As to the open stair- 
way, too, I should like suggestions. The 
work we shall do ourselves. My husband 
is a carpenter, and I shall be the paper 
hanger. Thanking you ahead for your 
kindness and patience. Mrs H. R. L, 
Washington State. 

Answer—If you use the native cedar 
uprights of natural bark, I should sug- 
gest covering the house walls with bark, 
laid in vertical strips as it is laid in the 
Adirondacks. Then the bark-covered 
cedar uprights, split in half, could be 
used at the corners, for door and window 
trim, and perhaps elsewhere, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, for the geometrie 
design effect, as in the English half-tim- 
ber houses. If you would like me to 
lend you some pictures of Adirondack 
lodges and half-timber houses, I should 
be glad to do so. As you need all the 
sunshine you ean get, I should use triple 
windows with broad, inside sills for an 
added effect of coziness. Then, with the 
bark walls, I should use a dark green 
shingle roof with eaves overhanging at 
least eighteen inches. The window sashes 
and trim should be painted dark. Small 
panes are in keeping with this style. 

As for your living room, since wood 
is cheap, it could have a wainscot six 
feet high of simple broad strips, finished 
off at the top with a narrow shelf and 
wooden band. A weathered oak stain is 
effective. The fireplace ean be laid in 
eommon red bricks with black-colored 
mortar, six feet high, in straight lines, 
and topped with a five-inch shelf. This 
shelf ean be supported by a plain band 
of wood and wooden brackets of simple 
design. The walls and the ceiling be- 
tween beams I should paint an old yel- 
low. I suggest yellow because it gives, 
even on cloudy days, the effect of sun- 
shine. You could use this color also 
for your dining room. If you should 
need it, I could send you specifications 
for the staining and painting. The stair- 
ease should be finished to correspond to 


the other wood finish. Use square posts, 
and a flat rail, low risers and round 
treads. Wouldn’t you and your husband 
like to make the furniture also? That 
is what we are going to do for our sum- 
mer home. 


For a Small Music Room = 

Answer—There is such a wealth of 
world-recognized masterpieces that the 
problem of selection is a difficult one. 
Here is a suggestion that ean be inex- 
pensively carried out: The photographie 
reproductions that I have at hand are 
from Alinari’s, Florence, and ean be or- 
dered at any art store. For the large 
pictures have Melozza da Forli’s Angels 
with Musical Instruments from the Bap- 
tistry of St Peter's at Rome. Beside 
them, for a listening pose, have Botti- 
celli’s Face of the Virgin from the 
London national gallery. For another 
wall have Vittore Carpaccio’s Playing 
Angels from the Presentation at the 
Veniee Academy, and two Bellini An- 
gels with Musieal Instruments, either 
from the Church of the Frari, or from the 
Venice academy. These irresistible, 
eharming boy figures I should hang about 
the dancing boys of Ruben’s A Gar- 
land of Fruit and Flowers from Munich, 
In this room I should like a few reetan- 
gular ferneries in terra cotta cr plaster 
with panels of Della Robbia’s Singing 
Boys. These, too, are inexpensive. 

A Tea Room 

QuEstTIon—We have recently bought 
quite a large house, built ten years ago, 
when reception rooms were believed to be 
necessary. This one is a small, almost 
octagonal-shaped room with three large 
windows in the form of a bay. It has 
a rather elaborate mantel of curly birch 
with white tiling lightly traced in gold. 
It is my desire to convert it into a warm, 
cheery tea room. I have had the walls 
covered with light gray burlap, with ef- 
fective frieze of dark red and old blue. 
I have red velour hangings at windows 
and double doors, which exactly match 
the plain red velvet carpet. 

I am very undecided about furniture 
and pictures. Would red chairs be too 
much? My tea table, one I have used 
some time, is round, of mahogany, with 
brass trimmings and hammered brass 
tray to fit the top. Will it do, and 
what can I put on the mantel? Mrs 
B. F. A. S. 

Answer—lI like your idea of a tea 
room. I should suggest mahogany chairs 
with blue tapestry cushions to repeat 
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the old blue of the frieze. I like your 
tea table with brass trimmings, and should 
certainly use it. I lately saw a mantel 
in a lady’s boudoir that held a collection 
of interesting teapots. I thought it a 
good suggestion for your tea room. The 
pietures I should put in broad mahogany 
frames. For an English touch to your 
room a few prints of English master- 
pieces would be good. There could be 
George Romney’s Lady Hamilton, Sir 
T. Lawrence’s Mrs Siddons, Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s The Age of Innocence, and 
one of the Gainsborough duchesses. 
Yellow Bedroom 

{From answers to questions concerning 
“the little green and white house,” de- 
scribed in the September issue, 1907.] 

The yellow room is a very pleasant 
room to wake up in in the morning, but 
it is also a pleasant room to wake up in 
during the night. It owes this second 
pleasantness to its fine rectangular pro- 
portions and to the symmetry and reserve 
in the placing of its doors and windows. 
In the full light of day color and pieces 
of furniture and pictures may catch the 


eye. In the evening you can get good 
lamplight effects. It takes the night 
with only the street lights or the moon- 
light to test the restfulness of a room’s 
proportions, and of its door and window 
spacing. Yet a truly good bedroom 
should always have this restfulness. 
Flower Sills in Sleeping Room 

In this yellow room the triple window 
has a flower sill for geranium plants, 
which certainly grow well because the 
radiator has been placed beneath the 
sill. I would not often recommend flower 
plants for a bedroom; first, because the 
wide open windows, which I believe are 
best for human lungs, do not agree, as 
a rule, with a plant’s organism; and sec- 
ondly, because, unless a room is suffi- 
ciently large, the plants may not agree 
with the sleeper. The yellow room has 
solved both points. At night the triple 
window is kept closed and the cretonne 
curtains are drawn over the deep sill, 
thus giving the geraniums a night room 
of their own with a radiator beneath 
them, while the sleeper has two wide win- 
dows open for her good health. 


From an Architect’s Note Book 


By Frank Chouteau Brown 


A new convenience for putting in fuel 
consists of an iron and steel chute built 
into the masonry wall of the cellar, 
with an outer door that sets flush with 
the face of the foundation and under- 
pinning. This door can only be unlocked 
from the inside. When coal is being de- 
livered it is raised and swings up against 
the wall, so keeping the woodwork from 
being dirtied, or splintered by the fuel. 
The adjustable “hopper” or projecting 
pocket shown in the sketch also swings 
out so that no fuel will be scattered upon 
the ground and the contents of either 
a basket or shovel will be safely caught 
and conveyed into the bin beneath. If 
wood is being delivered or an extension 
chute run from the wagon, this hopper 
is easily removed and put out of the way. 
When the delivery has been made, the 
door is released from the catch and se- 
curely and automatically locks itself. 
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LESSONS IN 


By Grace H. Russell 


Foreword 


In this department there will always 
be a welcome for the woman or man who 
wants to know why. If anyone has a 
question to ask, or a suggestion to make, 
they will be answered promptly, freely, 
and as well as possible. The suggestions 
will be gladly passed around through the 
medium of Goop HovuseKeepine for the 
cause of good housekeeping. 

The editor of this department will 
cheerfully undertake to answer all ques- 
tions concerning housework and the main- 
tenance of the home. If you wish your 
housework systematized it will be a 
pleasure to suggest systems to you. If 
you feel that better appliances are needed 
to facilitate your housework, or better 
methods, or more correct materials, a 
letter to this department will quickly 
bring information. Remember, please, 
that the new department is for service. 

Address Grace H. Russell, care of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


I---All About Soiled Clothes 


Housekeeping would be an easy and 
comparatively a simple process if the 
washing and ironing could be eliminated 
from the routine, but it seems impos- 
sible to eliminate them. But it is pos- 
sible to systematize and organize the 
laundering in a way to make it much less 
burdensome and far less taxing than it 
is at present. 

A very good beginning for the system 
is to provide for every person in the 
home a laundry bag in _which soiled 
clothing may be put from day to day. 
Then when wash day comes, it is a very 
simple matter to gather up the laundry 
bags and carry them down to the room 
where the washing is to be done. ~ 

The dining room, too, should have its 
laundry bag. It should be hung in a 
place where it will be impossible for 
mice to get into it, as the small particles 
of food are very attractive, and exceed- 


ingly alluring to the animal’s delicate 
sense of smell. A kitchen bag should 
also be provided, and all soiled pieces 
should be kept there. Be careful, how- 
ever, not to permit the insertion of wet 
cloths or greasy rags in the kitchen bag, 
for the wet cloths may mildew, and 
greasy rags will contaminate dust cloths 
and dish towels. 

Now that the gathering processes are 
completed, the bags are taken to the 
wash room, for the next thing on the 
program is the sorting. Naturally all 
the white clothes are put together in one 
pile, the colored clothes in another; then 
the white clothes should be redistributed 
into piles of table linen, body linen and 
waists. 

In the first tubful washed should be the 
table linen; then fine white waists; next 
the bedding, then the body linen, and hand- 
kerchiefs, after that the colored clothes, 
stockings, ete. 

It is never wise to economize in water, 
for as a rule water is plentiful, it is cheap 
and easily secured, and it is almost im- 
possible to secure whiteness in clothing 
that is washed in dirty water. 

After the clothes are sorted, the prob- 
lem of washing by hand or by machine is 
ready for consideration. What shall we 
do concerning a washing machine? Is 
it better to wash by hand or with a ma- 
chine? What is the expense in time and 
labor as well as in money? These are 
all questions which require some study 
and some care. 

There is an axiom used in factories 
that applies to the home as well, and 
that is, “Never let the hands do work 
that a machine will do as well.” When 
it comes to the rubbing of clothes, it is 
a good plan to accept this dictum. By 
all means get a good washing machine. 
Use a motor if it ean be secured, if 
you have water or electrie power to run 
it. The usual pressure required to run 
a water motor:is 50 pounds. Many peo- 
ple use electric motors, which are very 
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satisfactory. The only trouble about 
the latter is their expense, which, how- 
ever, is not prohibitive. 

The ordinary washing machines are di- 
vided into four classes: the rotary ma- 
chine, the cylinder machine, the squeez- 
ing machine, and the rubbing machine. 
Each has its advantages. All of them 
cleanse the clothes thoroughly, do not 
wear nor tear the clothes unduly, and con- 
serve the time and strength of the house- 
keeper. 

In the squeezing process the suds are 
foreed through the clothes by air pres- 
sure, thus avoiding undue strain upon the 
fabric. The combination of a rotary mo- 
tion with a squeezing motion has also 
been exceedingly successful and has the 
advantage of working easily with a motor. 

Most rotary machines ean be run by 
a motor. The only objection to the ro- 
tary machine is that the prongs in re- 
versing their motion are liable to tear 
fine fabrics. 

The old-fashioned rubbing or rocking 
machine with which many are familiar, 
will serub out soiled clothes better per- 
haps than anything else, but at great cost 
of strength and great damage to the 
clothes. Possibly, where greasy overalls, 
heavy blankets, or bedding ‘are to be 
washed, the rubbing machine might be 
preferable; but for ordinary use the other 
machines will be more desirable. 

A great addition to the equipment of 
the home when there are babies is the 
washer for cleaning diapers, napkins, ete. 
To prepare them for the tub this appa- 
ratus is placed over the seat of the closet 
in the bathroom; the water is introduced 
from the washstand by means of a small 
rubber hose; as soon as the chamber is 
filled it automatically empties and refills, 
carrying all matter and waste to the 
closet. A rotary wheel is in the tank, and 
a few turns completely removes extra- 
neous matter. Anyone can adjust the 
machine to any place. 

The use of the washing machine makes 
possible the use of much warmer water 
for washing than where the hands and 
washboard are to be used. 

To prepare the wash water, make a 
good solution of soft, hot water and 
good soap. The addition of a good, 
cleansing powder is to be thoroughly 
recommended. Into this put the clothes, 
and begin to operate the machine. If 
you have no machine, and must go back 
to primitive methods, have a good cor- 
rugated washboard with a good protector 
at the top to keep the suds from splash- 
ing the waist. When the clothes are 


washed, rinse them thoroughly in two 
waters, before the bluing is added. The 
more the soap is rinsed out, the whiter 
the clothes will be. 

Now that the clothes are blued it is 
time to wring the water out of them. 
Bargains in wringers are usually ex- 
ceedingly expensive. The best wringer 
is one with solid rubber rollers. It is 
easy upon clothes, rolls smoothly, and 
gives excellent results. 

Fine table linen, such as doilies and 
napkins, should be wrung by hand rather 
than with a machine, as the creases made 
by the wringer are very difficult to iron 
out of soft linens. Buttons should be 
carefully folded in so that they will not 
be torn bodily out of the garment in 
the wringing. 

When the clothes are wrung, it is time 
to take up the question of drying them. 
In the country, the use of yard or ver- 
anda clothes driers is almost universal. 
This is preferable to the old-fashioned 
way of walking back and forth through 
acres of wet grass. Clothes driers are 
not expensive and they save much time, 
are always ready, and are much more 
cleanly. 

On the inner sides hang the small 
pieces, such as handkerchiefs, napkins 
and doilies. As the pieces get larger let 
them be hung on the outside. 

The correct starching of clothes is 
really the key to their good appearance 
when ironed. Uncooked or half cooked 
starch sticks to the irons, whatever you 
do. The best way to starch is to mix 
common lump starch with a small quan- 
tity of cold water until it comes to a 
creamy consistency and is thoroughly sof- 
tened. Then add boiling water until it 
is sufficiently thickened, and if a little 
oil or wax is added the clothes will iron 
much more easily, for it prevents stick- 
ing. 

The proportions for cooked starch are: 
One measurement of starch to eight of 
boiling water if thickness is required, 
and one measurement of starch to six- 
teen of boiling water for thin starch. 

After the starch is cooked, rub it 
into the garment very thoroughly. If the 
whole garment is to be starched, immerse 
it, squeeze it in the starch, and rub it thor- 
oughly, so that the starch will be incor- 
porated into every fiber of the fabric. 
Then the clothes will iron evenly and cor- 
rectly. 

Most people starch their clothes before 
they are dried on the line, and this is 
always the better plan; but in exceed- 
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ingly cold weather when clothes are to 
be put outdoors to dry, and there is 
danger of freezing, it is better to let the 
clothes rough dry outdoors, for the 
frost will bleach them; then bring them 
in and starch them, and let them dry the 
second time in the house. 

When the clothes are dry, sprinkle 
them thoroughly and fold them. Do not 
get too many in a roll, and be sure you 
have straightened each piece out care- 
fully before you roll them for ironing. 

Ironing is the culmination of the laun- 
dering work. There are so many devices 
now to assist in ironing that it is no 
longer the taxing labor that it has been 
in the past. We have hot mangles, and 
cold mangles for flat clothes, such as 
sheets, pillow eases, pillow slips, towels 
and table linen. Either of them is of 
the greatest advantage over the old hand 
method of ironing. The hot mangle will 
give a better polish than the cold, but 
the cold, on the other hand, does not 
require the expense of heating. 

One of the greatest conveniences in 


the laundry today is the use of the auto- 
matically heated iron. Irons can now 
be purchased that may be heated with 
electricity, or if you do not have the 
electric current, gas, gasoline, or alcohol 
ean be used. Any of them are good, and 
the kind to be purchased depends, of 
course, upon the heating or lighting ar- 
rangements of the house. Gas-heated flat- 
irons need connection with the gas pipe, 
and are practical and satisfactory. They 
save the labor of walking back and forth 
from range to ironing table and ironing 
table to range. 

Another addition to the equipment for 
ironing is the use of the mushroom and 
egg shaped irons for fine embroidery, 
baby’s clothes and shirtwaists. These 
desirable additions should be in every 
home, for with them the fine gathers can 
be ironed, and the places between the 
buttons can be successfully and smoothly 
reached. 

With correct appliances for laundering 
and with good materials three days’ work 
ean be better and more easily done in 
half that time. 


While Baby Is an ‘‘ Animal’”’ 


By Mabel Simis Ulrich, M D 


HE infant is no more than a little 
animal, decides the materialistic 
man of science, after years of scru- 

tiny and labor. And to prove his con- 
clusion he points to a bewildering table 
of facts and statisties. 

The baby is born blind and deaf; all 
of his senses are in fact but slightly de- 
veloped. He shows us the meagerness 
of the brain and the nerves; he proves 
conclusively that the baby eannot think 
or will; that the smile which transcends 
the mother’s soul is, for weeks at least, 
but a physical contortion—a literal ghost 
of a smile; that gluttony is the only pas- 
sion of the baby soul; that not even 
pain, far less pleasure, as we know these 
sensations, ean exist for him. 

But when did science alone convince 
a mother? Your man of science may 
know best as regards the mere physical 
welfare of her child. The care of his 
digestion she will cheerfully surrender 
to him; but his soul she claims herself. 
To all the scientist’s arguments she will 
agree if need be. 


But what of it? she demands. What 
if her son be born blind and deaf? The 
rudiments of sight and hearing are there. 
The brain may be small and undeveloped, 
but it is nevertheless a thinking appa- 
ratus which may some day astonish the 
world. It is all there in bud, she will 
declare, and even from the very first day 
he may possibly manifest striking dif- 
ferences from all other babies, if one’s 
eyes but be fine enough to see. 

And she is right. That which her love 
has intuitively taught her, psychologists, 
after patient years of study, have agreed 
upon. The new-born child is a physical 
organism, they assert, but it carries with 
it the germ of a human consciousness 
which begins to expand from the very 
beginning. That fact in itself, you see, 
removes the child far from the purely 
animal world. 

A physician who has had any ex- 
perience with mothers and babies will ad- 
mit this, perhaps a little grudgingly. He 
knows that, on the whole, the child is 
better off under the “animal” idea if he 
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is to be trusted to a thoughtless, sen- 
timental guardian. But the thoughtful 
mother will soon see that the broader 
conception merely adds deeper signifi- 
eance to an all-wise care of the little 
body. For all those elements of indi- 
viduality we call the soul, if not wholly 
dependent upon this wriggling bunch of 
redness, are yet so closely associated 
with it that nothing can occur to the 
one which does not immediately affect 
the other. 

It is a fact that intellectual dullness 
and moral obliquity are usually due to 
some physical imperfection of early life. 
The tragedy of this truth lies too often 
in the fact that these imperfections are 
so slight as to be wholly unobserved. 

If you will once think of it, it is 
through the senses that the child is awak- 
ened into conscious life. His whole pro- 
gress depends upon the sensitiveness, the 
perfection, of these senses. More than 
that, when he reaches the age of ex- 
pression, it is only through the imagery 
provided by these same senses that the 
spirit, the soul, can express itself. Surely 
it is plain, therefore, that too great at- 
tention cannot be given these five gate- 
ways into life. f 

Nature herself is an infinitely cautious 
mother. It is by a process of gradual 
transitions that she teaches her child to 
adapt himself to the world in which he 
finds himself. The old poetic idea, first 
expressed by Lucretius, was that the poor 
little mite was cast, like a shipwrecked 
sailor, naked upon a world of pain. 
Fortunately, this view is more poetic than 
true. It arises from the common mis- 
take of judging the infant’s sensations 
by our own standards. For him there is 
no such thing as pain as we know it. 
The nervous system is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to permit of pain. The most that 


the senses are capable of are disagree- 
able impvessions. 

Take, for instance, the matter of sight. 
It is not at one blow that this wonderful 
power is allowed to burst upon the dazed 
newcomer. Weeks and months are re- 
quired to develop the eye’s delicate mech- 
anism. Blind at birth, he shows a dis- 
tinct distaste for light. But in three 
weeks a candle has become a real attrac- 
tion for him. At first he sees only in a 
straight line; the muscles of the eyeball 
have not yet learned to move from side 
to side. But gradually, step by step, the 
nerves are trained by the developing 
brain behind them, until, where at first 
all was confusion, a vagueness, in two 
months objects and persons detach them- 
selves from the general blur. And now 
he sees and knows his mother. Yet it is 
two years or more before he is able to 
follow the swift flight of a swallow. 

In similar fashion the other senses 
adjust themselves to their environment. 
And all is accomplished by the develop- 
ment of the brain and the nerves which 
connect it with the body surface. This 
brain at birth is homogeneous and al- 
most fluid. But daily it becomes more 
solid; more differentiated. Areas of 
control, so-called “centers,” are evolved: 
centers of motion, centers of sensation, 
centers of speech. These must in turn 
be themselves connected, and thus we 
have “association tracts.” Without these 
connecting paths we should have no mem- 
ory, no power of attention. Generally 
speaking, at about seven weeks we get 
the first evidences of their beginnings. 
But it takes months, even years, for 
them to attain their full properties. 

In another article will be considered 
the development of Baby’s moral nature 
along with his nervous system. 


A Toast 


By Burges Johnson 


Here’s to trouble! 


Here’s to care! 


Here’s a toast to obligation! 

To each duty here and there 

Pour a full libation. 

Here’s to dignity and such: 

When their many names have sounded, 
Pray we may have spilled so much 
_That they’ll all be drownded! 
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The Milky Way 
A Caprine Soliloquy 
By Julia Harries Bull 


To boil or not to boil, that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler, recklessly to swallow 
The germs and toxins of raw lacteal 


blend, 

Or to take arms against this sea of mi- 
erobes, 

And by parboiling, end them? To pas- 
teurize— 


No more, the doctors ery, nor sterilize, 

For thus we slay the thousand healthful 
germs 

That milk is heir to; ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to avoid. Thus would they lull 

Our fears to sleep. We dream; aye, 
there’s the rub, 

For in that sleep of dreams, what rude 
alarms 

Awaken us! The milkman’s morning call 

Disturbs our rest. There stands the milk, 

A bottled menace unto human life. 

Yet must we pay for quarts of bev’rage 
which, 

With germs benign, is mixed the con- 
tumely 

Of rural seorn for hygienic laws, 

And city dealers’ dash of formalin, 

Put in to lower the count bacterial. 

Inspection does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of bovine milk 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
doubt. 

From Cow to Milch Goat let us turn our 
thoughts, 

To Nanny, late despised, but now the 
queen 

Of rediscovered country, that fair realm 

Of eapriculture, whence her lateal yield 

Gives health and strength from infancy 
to age. 


or 


[In the last October issue, “Helena’s” let- 
ter set forth her predicament, which is that 
of thousands of others of her age—whether 
she cares enough for her “Tom” to marry 
him. Following are a few of the many let- 
ters received from readers. Has not some- 
one else a “heart problem” to be solved?] 


Too eager for happiness 


Romantic love, be it granted, is a 
quite right and proper and delightful 
thing, even if sometimes a little difficult 
of adjustment. When a girl, however, 
so widely versed in the diversifications of 
masculinity reaches the age of twenty- 
six without having been violently éprise, 
it is safe to say she never will be. 

What, then, shall she do? Is there no 


other love than that mad and heedless 
kind? It is a subject worth a little pain- 
ful self-examination. Is it not possible 
that she is a little too eager in the pursuit 
of happiness, a little too fearful lest she 
should spill one drop from the eup? Is 
she not, indeed, confusing the idea of 
happiness with a prolonged state of mu- 
tual admiration? Is she not weighing a 
vanity flattered by too many attentions 
against the trust and honor she feels for 
the man she unknowingly loves? 

Let her say “Yes,” with all her heart, 
to that patient, long suffering “Tom,” 
and devote herself henceforth to the shed- 
ding, not the seeking of happiness; for 
so, and so only, will the deepest and 
truest and most lasting joy be hers. 
Elizabeth B. Campbell. 

Thank heaven fasting 

If I were Helena I should say “Yes” 
to Tom. She does love him, because 
she plainly appreciates his goodness and 
worth; because she is perfectly happy 
with him; and because of that sharp 
hurt when she thought he loved another 
and her joy when she found he did not. 
The reason she does not pine away when 
separated from him is because she is 
the modern well-balanced young woman, 
one of those fortunate produets of evo- 
lution with whom love is a normal ex- 
perience, not an abnormal disease dwarf- 
ing all the faculties. After I had said 
“Yes” I should stop prodding myself for 
sensations. I should make up my mind 
it was my privilege to make Tom happy. 
I should thank heaven fasting for a 
good man’s love and for the sense to 
keep my head level under the blessing. 
Sara Langstroth. 

Tom’s virtues 

First, Tom is “livable’—O wondrous 
word, flashing out from the page of every- 
day life like a prism, many sided, but al- 
ways pleasing! Next, he’s presentable. 
It is a great comfort to be able to present 
“my husband” and not feel that there 
is an apology due, somewhere. Then, 
my dear, though you have not entered 
into Tom’s side of the question, he is 
evidently loving and true, or he would be 
courting Alicia. So once more say “Yes,” 
Helena. Sue. 


Beth sides 


One writer likens Helena to “a flower 
beginning to fade, which has been visited 
by many bees—the sweetness has been 
sipped—she begins to realize this and 
she lacks the quality of ‘knowing thyself.’ 
For Tom’s sake, say ‘No.”” A Texas 
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reader declares that “most girls have a 
wild desire to surprise everybody with 
their love affairs and do something very 
unexpected. This is why Tom seems too 
commonplace to her. But if she feels 
like she could live on a desert island 
with him, that is convincing enough for 
anybody.” Another Texan is certain 
that Helena is not in love; that some 
day she will meet “the other one.” 

“Yes,” writes a California woman, 
“Helena is in love with Tom, as much 
so as a romantic and rather shallow_nature 
ean be with one who is undoubtedly ‘too 
good’ for her. Her desire for admira- 
tion and an analytic temperament stand 
in the way of a whole-hearted devotion 
to any man.” Mrs F. C. F., also of 
California, agrees that Helena is in love. 
A New Yorker, apparently a man, writes: 
“No. If she loves the man enough to 
make marriage other than mere disgust- 
ing license, she won’t have to write such 
fool letters as the one published.” 


THE Business Woman’s ExcHance— 
A co-operative movement which is neither 
a club, a philanthropy, nor a labor union, 
is attracting the attention of business 
women. Mutual helpfulness and an ef- 
fort to raise the standards of and improve 
conditions in business is the keynote. 
The most important practical step is 
the establishment of an employment de- 
partment, which is free to all members 
of the exchange. This is designed to 
protect women from the unscrupulous 
methods and excessive charges of many 
employment agencies. In Chicago a flour- 
ishing exchange is in operation. In ad- 
dition to the employment department 
there is a training school, a lunch room, 
an advisory board and rest rooms. The 
report for the last year shows that over 
a thousand women a month are inter- 
viewed in the offices; that the membership 
averages six hundred; that of 3,300 re- 
quests for girls by business houses, about 
ninety per cent were satisfactorily filled. 
The estimated saving to the members of 
the exchange in agency fees is over fif- 
teen thousand dollars. The dues amounted 
to twenty-five hundred dollars. 

In New York an exchange, started last 
spring, has aroused considerable interest 
and is destined to have a future even big- 
ger than that of the one in Chicago, New 
York employing in business capacities 
probably more women than any other 
city in the world. Other large cities will 
doubtless take up the movement, as the 
position of women in business and the 


type of woman now entering the business 
world grows yearly of more importance. 
Euphemia Holden. 


Books Received 


MOTHER, a charming sketch by Owen 
Wister, drawings in colors by John Rae. 
Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.25. 

IN THE SHERBURNE LINE, a novel by 
eS M. Douglas. Dodd, Mead & Co; 

1.25. 


“MARJORIE’S VACATION, by Carolyn 


ells. The first of a series of stories 
for girls, illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 
Co; $1.25 

THE OLD PEABODY PEW, a Christmas 
Romance, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. A 
charming tale, in a choice edition, with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co; 

1.50. 

A CHILD’S STORY OF HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, by Paul Harboe. A charm- 
with illustrations. Duffield; 

1.50. 

A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD BALTIMORE, 
by Amanda M. Douglas. Dodd, Mead & 
Co; $1.50. 

STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
FOR CHILDREN, by Harriet S. B. Beale. 
A large volume, with illustrations. Duf- 
field; $2. 

THE DOMESTIC ADVENTURERS, by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon. A character- 
istically bright story, dealing with house- 
maids. Scribner; $1. 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS, by Kenyon 
Cox. A series of appreciations, in a 
sumptuous volume, with many illustra- 
tions. Duffield; $2.50; postage 18c. 

CHILDHOOD, by Millicent and Githa 
Sowerby. Child verse, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. Duffield; $1.50. 

WARDS OF LIBERTY, by Myra Kelly. A 
collection of Miss Kelly’s clever and 
humorous tales, with drawings by Fred- 
eric Dorr Steele. McClure. 

PLAYS OF OUR FOREFATHERS, by Prof 
Charles Mills Gayley, with many illus- 
trations. Duffield; $3.50; postage 23c. 

WRITING FOR THE PRESS, by Robert 
Luce. A _ practical and highly usefui 

1anual. The Press Clipping Bureau, 68 
Devonshire street, Boston. 

FAMILIAR FACES, by Harry Graham, il- 
lustrated by Tom Hall. Broadly humor- 
ous verses, With good drawings. Duffield 
& Co; $1 

HOUSE HEALTH and Other Papers, by 
Norman Bridge, M D. Essays on practi- 
= themes. Duffield & Co; $1.25, postage 
10c. 

THE CITIZEN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT, 
by Elihu Root. From the Yale lectures 
on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. 
Scribner; $1 net. 

GLORIA CHRISTI, an Outline Study of 
Missions and Social Progress, by Anna 
R. B. Lindsay. Macmillan; 50 cents net. 

THE ROBINSON CRUSOE READER, an 
“industrial” reader for primary grades, 
by Julia Darrow Cowles. Illustrated. A. 
Flanagan Co, Chicago. 

HOUSES FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY, by 
William Herbert, illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Mansions which have been de- 
scribed in the Architectural Record. Duf- 
field & Co; $2; postage 18 cents. 

LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS and 
First and Second Inaugural Addresses. 
Rubric Series, Duffield & Co, 60 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 
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Limerick Discoveries 


# Following are the missing lines of 
the limerick Discoveries printed in the 
December issue: 
1 Set the pan in a dish of cold 
water?” 
2 “Did you measure the hot water 
too?” 
3. The leaves on the ivy are three.” 
4. On the top of the stove heat them 
5. 


through.” 

. With my elbows as high as my 
head!” 

6. Then she used a “bread mixer” 
instead. 


# An elderly lady, who is fond of knit- 
ting has been especially delighted of late 
over the gift of some glass knitting 
needles of varying sizes. They are the 
result of a few minutes’ work in the lab- 
oratory by her chemist nephew, and are 
made of ordinary glass tubing with a 
little bulb blown at one end, and drawn 
out to a point at the other. The work 
slips over them much more easily than 
over the wooden ones. With ordinary 
eare these will not break, as the glass 
is so strong and light that even an occa- 
sional fall does not break it. F. 


# I cherish an old-fashioned respect for 
the rule regarding “a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place,” but 
every housekeeper knows that many 
things come into the home that should 
be kept where they can be found easily 
when wanted, but are often “put away 
so carefully” that time and patience are 
lost in looking for them. Several years 
ago I discovered that it saved friction 
to have a definite place for these tran- 
sients. With me it is a certain drawer 
upstairs, and another drawer downstairs. 
Now, when I am asked, “Where is that 
piece of copper wire I gave you the 
other day?” although I may have no ree- 
ollection of any eopper wire, and “the 
other day” may be three months ago, I 


walk serenely to a “transient drawer,” 
produce the wire, and preserve the seren- 
ity of the family, and my reputation for 
being orderly. Nothing is allowed in 
these drawers but “waifs and strays.” 
Let me recommend the system. M. E. 


© After finishing my bath room I had 
no money left for the glass shelves, that 
I coveted. I had the wooden shelves 
painted white; took a paper pattern of 
each and at a large paint shop had the 
patterns duplicated from serap glass at 
small cost, and used these glass mats to 
protect my shelves from ammonia, ete. 
They proved so satisfactory that I have 
used them on the shelves of a medicine 
cabinet and also on a long shelf in a 
closet where were kept the housemaid’s 
supplies and other things liable to make 
ugly stains. A. 


# Many novel and useful calendars were 
bestowed on brides and others at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, made up in large 
part from clippings from the pages of 
this magazine—stanzas of poetry, cooking 
recipes, Discoveries and what not. In 
some instances the clippings were inter- 
spersed with blue prints and other memo- 
rabilia. By beginning early in the year, 
and reading the magazine with this in 
view, surprising results ean be achieved, 
quite out of the ordinary. This reminds 
me that I found the copy of Goop Hovssr- 
KEEPING in a public reading room worn 
and mutilated, and was told by the at- 
tendant that this magazine suffered more 
than any other from plundering readers. 
Jay. 


# I think that receiving money back from 
a gas company, the only one in the city 
and a monopoly, is certainly a discovery. 
Finding that my bill was larger one 
month, when I was certain I had used less 
gas than during the preceding one, I 
made a complaint at the office without 
much hope of redress. My astonishment 
was great to receive a notice to call at 
the office for a voucher in my favor. 
There I was told that I was to receive 
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a certain per cent of two months’ bills, 
amounting to quite a respectable sum, 
because my meter had been discovered to 
be too fast. This was indeed a great 
surprise, but I have advised my friends 
since then to have their gas meters ex- 
amined for speed. C. B. 


# A dressmaker who objects to a gap- 
ing placket always makes it rather short. 
‘Then, to obviate the strain and possible 
tears that would inevitably result from 
removing the skirt in the ordinary way, 
she instructs her customers to turn the 
skirt until the placket comes at the hip, 
when the skirt will slip down and off 
with perfect ease. G. M. 


# Several school girls, in a certain high 
school, formed a club for sewing. They 
met once a week at the homes of the dif- 
ferent members. During the winter each 
girl embroidered a lingerie hat. At one 
time they made themselves shirtwaists; 
they fitted each other, making sugges- 
tions as they were needed. In this way 
they learned to do many useful things 
in a way that might have been irksome 
had each worked alone. After a time 
they took it upon themselves to do all 
the sewing for one room in a local hos- 
pital; this work was done during the 
long vacation, and certainly was appre- 
ciated by the authorities of the hospital. 
A. 


# A flat paint brush, three or four inches 
wide, which can be bought for fifteen 
cents, is the best thing I have found 
with which to dust books. A smaller 
brush with a long handle I use to dust 
between the radiator pipes. A slender 
stick, about two feet long, with a hook 
on the end to hold the dust cloth, is 
helpful in dusting under heavy furni- 
ture that comes nearly to the floor. A. F. 


@ Neither young men or girls of the 
present day seem to have the slightest 
idea of yielding an inch of footway in 
passing an older person. I have often 
been obliged to lurk behind a corner 
until five or six girls, arm in arm, had 
swept down the avenue. I have nar- 
rowly escaped being run down in a pub- 
lie hall by a six-foot athlete, striding 
ahead like Cwsar’s chariot, and I have 
seen elderly men and women of infirm 
gait, foreed to walk painfully round a 
pair of lovers who took up the side- 
walk. I gave some study to correcting 
the impertinence. Now when I see an 
irresistible force coming towards me, I 


become the immovable body and with 
gaze directed anywhere except at the 
attacking party, 1 come to a stand, ap- 
parently pondering some grave, absorb- 
ing matter miles beyond any surround- 
ings. I never look at the ill-bred persons 
approaching, never am aware of them, 
but stand unconscious, until they yield the 
right of way which belongs to me. Noth- 
ing ever was more effective. Try it. 


# For my place ecards I eut a piece from 
thin eardboard 4x41% inches and fold it 


N 


the long way exactly in the center. On 
the back cut out a half circle 3 inches in 
diameter, and you have a perfect little 
easel. Cut one for a pattern, lay it on 
cardboard and trace as many as you wish 
before cutting out. A sheet of cardboard 
or one sheet of water color paper will 
make two dozen. M. M. 


@ It is unfortunate that the princess 
petticoat, now so popular for babies, and 
known as the “Gertrude,” is outgrown so 
much sooner than the old-style yoke pet- 
tieoat. I have found that if a large box 
plait is allowed both back and front when 
cutting out the garment, and is fastened 
in place by French knots or feather 
stitching, it may be let out when neces- 
sary. The usefulness of the garment is 
thus prolonged, as it may be eut off for 
wear with the first short clothes. J. C. 


In doing my own stamping for em- 
broidery on white linen I always use 
common ball bluing moistened with gas- 
oline. This dries instantly, does not rub 
off in working, and it will come out when 
the article is laundered. I learned this 
after I had had some trying times en- 
deavoring to wash out lines not covered 
by the work. E. M. 


# We found out, accidentally, that lemon, 
sliced and served, skin and all, is a very 
satisfactory vegetable dish. It happened, 
quite by chance, that we ate sliced onions 
on one oceasion and finished the meal with 
sliced lemon. We noticed that the onions 
did not leave a taste in the mouth, and 
the thought occurred to us that perhaps 
there was no odor. Since then we have 
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tried it again and again, and have found 
in every case that the lemon kills the 
taste and odor of onions. The peeling 
seems to be the part which does the 
work, as the juice alone does not have 
such a perfect effect. We eat the lemon, 
peeling and all, with either sugar or 
salt sprinkled on it. Two or three thin 
slices will entirely deodorize the breath, 
no matter how much onion has been 
eaten. This must be good news to 
onion lovers. K. B. 


#@ If you wish to make a few flowers 
appear to the very best advantage, as if 
growing in their natural 
environment, buy a five- 
eent strip of lead of the 
plumber and bend it, over 
a smooth cane, into a 
continuous suceession of 
small cylinders. Place 
your blossoms in this in 
a vase or jardiniere of 
water, and you will have 
a flower holder which will answer the 
same purpose as the Japanese device, at 
one-twentieth of the cost. The weight in 
such small bulk serves to keep the heavy 
flowers from wabbling to one side of 
the vase. So arranged, the woodsy, 
stemmy things stand erect as in their 
native element; a single rose or rare or- 
ehid thus proclaims its unusual beauty, 
and achieves a Japanese effect far more 
artistic and economical than the usual 
—* of closely arranged flowers. 
ae. 


# A delightful occupation for any per- 
son, young or old, or for members of a 
club desiring to have an “object” to hold 
them together, is the collection of post 
eards from all parts of the world through 
the medium of correspondence in the new 
international language, Esperanto. The 
learning of this simple language is in 
itself a delight, and in a few days suf- 
ficient mastery will be acquired to enable 
one to write a simple message of greet- 
ing, coupled with a request for a card in 
return, which might read, “Mi esperos 
ricevi el vi ilustritan karton de via lando.” 
The next step will be to procure a copy 
of the annual directory of Esperantists, 
which contains the names and addresses 
of all the users of that language who 
have registered during the past year. 
This list may be had at a very small 
cost by applying to the secretary of the 
American Esperantist association, Boule- 
vard station, Boston, Mass. Then select 
your future friends from a score of 


countries, write your friendly message 
and request on cards illustrated with 
views characteristic of your vicinity and 
send out a flock of them on their errand 
of good will. After a week or so the 
replies will begin to float back like 
“homer” pigeons, and your album will 
begin to grow. The above secretary 
may be applied to for information con- 
cerning the text book and vocabularies 
needed. It will readily be seen what 
pleasure and freedom can be brought to 
a “shut-in” life by getting in friendly 
touch with brothers and sisters in other 
lands. C. B. 


# At a certain dance, each girl was 
given a fan, on the back of which was 
written the order of dances in red ink. 
Each gentleman, in turn, was presented 
with a ecard, the dances written on one 
side, on the other a very attractive “Gib- 
son head” was painted. It seemed, in- 
deed most appropriate. M. I. F. 


# Perhaps the following discovery will 
be of use to other servantless couples who 
have a particular fondness for griddle 
eakes. I purchased a small, single 
burner, portable gas plate and a round 
soapstone griddle which, as it requires 
no greasing, produces no smoke. With 
this apparatus installed on a folding ta- 
ble in the dining room, at my wife’s 
elbow, the tube of the gas plate being 
pushed over one of the burners of the 
chandelier, we now enjoy our daily break- 
fast of griddle cakes without the former 
troublesome trips to the kitchen for each 
new baking. We have recently added a 
waffle iron to our outfit with great suc- 
cess. There is no difficulty in baking 
either cakes or waffles for four in this 
way. R. A. 


# It is a rare housekeeper who does not 
feel that too much of the furnace heat 
goes up the chimney. A cleverly con- 
trived drum fireplace is one solution of 
the difficulty. A hollow cylindrical* 
drum about a yard in diameter was made 
of sheet iron. It was built with legs and 
a double bottom, having an air space be- 
tween the two layers. In the bottom, 
where the furnace smoke pipe enters the 
drum, a damper was placed. This is 
shut tight when the furnace is not run- 
ning. Then the drum may be used as 
a fireplace, when the fire is built on the 
floor of the drum, and the adjustable 
front is replaced by a wire guard. The 
drum is made with a flat top and affords 
an admirable place for heating the baby’s 
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bath. This has been in use two years, 
and is such a success that neighbors are 
copying the idea. One housekeeper has 
had a large can eut to fit over the top 
of the steam furnace. A stove pipe is 
inserted into this, leading into a small 
register in the dining rpom floor. A good 
deal of heat is brought up in this way 
which would otherwise be dissipated in 
the furnace room. A. J. 


# A more thorough cleaning than is pos- 
sible with either a broom splint or a 
wire cleaner may be given a pipe as fol- 
lows: Plug the mouthpiece with a scrap 
of wood, prop the bow] erect, and fill with 
grain—not wood—aleohol. Allow it to 
stand a few minutes, pour off the alcohol, 
and refill. Repeat four or five times. 
Allow the pipe to dry for a day or two. 
The first smoke after cleaning will taste 
mildly unpleasant, but subsequent ones 
will be very satisfactory. If it is desired 
to retain the crust in the bowl, use care 
in handling the pipe while wet, as alco- 
hol softens the cake. P. A. 


# I wanted so much to use the old fam- 
ily cradle for my daughter; her father 
and grandfather had been rocked in it, 
and it was so roomy and comfortable. But 
like most mothers of today, I didn’t be- 
lieve in rocking a baby; so I serewed 
four large casters, one at the end of 
each rocker. That just lifted the rocker 
clear of the floor, and I could push my 
converted crib wherever I chose. W. B. 


© When sending my husband’s suits to 
‘ the tailors for cleaning and pressing, I 
surround all the grease spots I ean find 
with a ehalk mark. This I do by my 
sunny window, feeling sure that a great 
many of the small spots would not be 
seen by the tailor if it were not for the 
white rings. E. B. 


@ The father of a buneh of bright 
youngsters has organized a home banking 
system which has now been in successful 
operation for several years. Each child 
has a small weekly allowance, varying 
according to age, and paid in cash every 
Saturday night. The father purchased 
some small account books for use as 
pass books and had some check books 
printed and bound especially for the 
children’s use. Each child is required 
on receiving his allowance to make out 
a deposit slip for the amount and receive 
credit for it on his pass book. Then, 
when he wishes any of his money he 
makes out a check for the amount desired, 


presents it to his father and receives the 
eash. Any money transaction between 
members of the family must also be 
done by check. Thus, if Tom owes Amy 
ten cents, he will pay her by giving her 
a check made out as follows: 


$ .10 Boston, April 21, 1907 
THE ROBERTS BANK 


122 Thames Street 
Pay to the order of Amy Roberts $ .10 
Ten Cents 
No. 10 Thomas Roberts 


This Amy properly indorses and pre- 
sents to her father for payment. Any 
error in keeping accounts, overdrawing 
an account, or a mistake in making out 
a check is discouraged by a small fine 
for each offense. Once a month the pass 
books are ealled in and balaneed. To 
encourage the children to keep a com- 
fortable balance on hand, the father pays 
one cent a week interest on every dollar 
left in for an entire week. All this, of 
course, means an appreciable amount of 
extra work and bother for the busy 
father, but he considers the educational 
value of the Roberts bank a good return 
for all it costs. A. M. M. 


# In the coat closet of a new house were 
two rows of pigeonholes, of the proper 
size to contain each a pair of overshoes. 
They were built up from the floor against 
one wall of the closet. The top board 
was just the right hight for one to sit 
upon while putting on rubbers or over- 
shoes. H. 8S. 


@ When putting in the steam heating 
plant in our new home, we had a riser 
from one of the mains come up into a 
dish closet and run along under one of 
the shelves. In this augur holes are 
bored. Here the meat platters, vege- 
table dishes and dinner plates are kept 
warm when the boiler is in operation. 
M. W. 


@ A friend of mine hit upon a novel 
idea for the souvenirs at a children’s 
party. She painted a plate for each 
little guest, with their individual mono- 
gram done in gold, finishing the edge 
of each plate with a gold band. On each 
she placed a small cake decorated with 
a single candle. When the large center 
eake had its eandles lighted all the small 
cakes were lighted as well. It goes with- 
out saying that the little guests were 
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made happy by having their own plates 
and eakes to take home with them, and 
what child does not love to have some- 
thing to take home from the party. Y. Z. 


@ My baby’s bath apron is in three parts; 
the first is rubber cloth, 24 inches long 
—_._,_ and 27 inches wide, with 
| a muslin band. The see- 
ond is eider down, 36 
inches long, with loops 
of tape at the top. The 
third is like the second, 
but 4 inches shorter. I 
tie on number 1; button 
number 2 on this, and 
number 3 over all. Af- 
ter baby is sponged and 
dipped in her tub, she is 
again wrapped in this 
top apron, which has loops at the lower 
end to fasten over the buttons at the 
band. It keeps her snug and secure while 
drying head, face and ears. When she 
is dry unfasten number 3 and throw it 
aside; you then have a dry apron to 
wrap her in while dressing. A. B. 


© After thoroughly cleaning in the usual 
way with gasoline, rinse the gloves well 
in a dish of perfectly clean gasoline. 
While they are still wet sprinkle thickly 
with taleum powder and rub all over 
the gloves. Rub them until perfectly dry 
and the powder has fallen from them, 
then pull in shape and hang in the air. 
In cleaning any kind of cloth or lace with 
gasoline, a soiled ring will not be left if 
taleum powder is sprinkled over the spot 
while wet and allowed to remain until 
the article is dry, when it brushes off 
very easily. D. 


# An idea, pretty and useful, too, came 
to my notice recently. Each night when 
bedtime came for the children of this 
particular household, a little cuckoo 
euckooed his plaintive call from a hall 
clock. It was the only eall he made in 
the twenty-four hours. I. H. 


# Antiseptic wash cloths are used in our 
family. They are made at home from 
sterilized gauze, which may be had at 
physician supply companies if it cannot 
be found in the shops. I eut the cloths 
into squares and bind their edges with 
tape. Once a housekeeper gets into the 
habit of having this gauze always on 
hand, she will never again be without it. 
For dressing table use, instead of cham- 
ois or powder puff, it is invaluable, and 


for cold cream face washing it is excel-_ 


lent, as it may be thrown away after each 
application. It has no equal for night 
handkerchiefs. When any member of the 
family is suffering from a cold either 
this gauze or old cloths should be in- 
sisted upon, and never sent to the wash, 
but burned immediately, for it is now 
pretty generally recognized among the 
laity that colds are infectious. L. W., 


© When pipes become frozen during in- 
tensely cold weather we have thawed them 
by spreading on a piece of cloth a thick 
layer of unslaked lime, tying the cloth 
around the frozen pipe and throwing 
water over it. The heat produced by 
combining the water and lime is suffi- 
cient to thaw the pipes. This is espec- 
ially good in vertical pipes on which it 
: usually difficult to apply external heat. 


© A successful arts and crafts exhibition 
was conducted recently which could easily 
be copied by any church society or club. 
Exhibits were obtained from various New 
England towns. They included baskets, 
rugs, blue and white embroidery, bed- 
spreads, photographs, bead chains, hand- 
wrought jewelry and copper work, hand- 
made books, linen and china; all the work 
representing the best of its kind. The 
club was allowed a commission on all the 
~~ sold, and orders were also taken. 


# A labor-saving device that some home 
dressmakers may not know of is the belt 
binding that is sold at the notion counter 
of the department stores. It is double 
and curved to fit the figure; all that 
is necessary is to slip the top of the skirt 
between the open edges of the binding 
and stitch. It wears as long as the 
skirt itself. G. M. 


© A small friend of ours gave an orig- 
inal sort of party to her playmates. For 
some time she had been planning for it 
and had been gathering together a va- 
riety of pieces of silk and fancy stuffs. 
Before the party these were sorted and 
tied in bundles. To each bundle was 
added a strip of hemmed muslin, edged 
with narrow lace and gathered on the 
machine, some baby ribbon, some thread 
wound upon a ecard, a couple of needles 
and a eelluloid thimble. The dolls had 
already been dressed by her mother in a 
combination suit of muslin, and to each 
doll a number was attached. When the 
little girls arrived they drew numbers and 
received the corresponding doll with its 
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bundle of materials. A certain period 
of time was allotted in which each child 
was to make an underskirt from the ruf- 
fling, and a dress from the stuff for her 
particular doll. A friend, who was not 
the mother of any child, was called in as 
judge and the best dressed doll was 
awarded a small automobile in which to 
ride away. After refreshments each child 
took her doll home, declaring “it was the 
nicest time she had ever had.” M. H. 


@ TI have in my hall a cretonne-covered 
couch, six feet long and piled with pil- 
lows. It is known in the family as the 
“mateless box.” Every stray glove, shoe 
or slipper that is found is put in this 
place and no other. When the owner 
of a lost article is hunting he is pretty 
sure to find his quarry in the “mateless 
box.” H. G. 


TI was amused at the “discoverer” who 
advised tenants to move at midnight! I 
should not suppose the ordinary tenant 
needed any more advice as to ways and 
means of inconveniencing other people, 
but this does seem to be a fresh way! 
For how about the noise in the neigh- 
borhood? Especially if there are other 
families in the very same house? But 
perhaps our friend is counting on such 
sound sleepers as the man and his wife, 
neither of whom “had slept a wink,” 
who found, on lifting the shades in the 
morning, that the house next door had 
burned down during the night! Serena. 


# I devised what proved to be a partic- 
ularly happy arrangement when serving a 
luncheon without help. I put the soup on 
the table in the chafing dish. There 
it was kept hot, and I was at liberty to 
receive my guests. H.. W. 


@ My refrigerator is so close to my 
kitehen that the question of ice is a 
serious one at all seasons of the year, 
and when we were left without that 
commodity for three days, necessity gave 
birth to an invention that, thanks to a 
heavy fall of snow, tided us over until 
the ice-man came. A tin bread box, 
not in use, was filled with snow. Upon 
this water was poured and more snow 
added and pressed down. Then more 
water and more snow, until a compact, 
solid mass filled the box. The lid was 
closed and the box was easily lifted, by 
the handles, into the ice chamber of the 
refrigerator, which was soon sufficiently 
chilled to keep thé contents in good con- 
dition. The box was re-filled, when nec- 


essary, and when the tardy ice-man mate- 
rialized, his welcome was not as warm as 
it might have been had I not hit upon 
this cold comfort. L. K. 


#@ In a house of moderate conditions I 
recently saw a unique and serviceable 


“safety closet.” The space under the 
front stairs is utilized as a clothes closet, 
which slants at the back to within the 
depth of the first step. On the hall side 
the stairs are paneled. The panel at the 
end of the first step may be pushed back 
with a secret spring, revealing a strong 
drawer protected by lock and key. Into 
this drawer go the silver, jewelry and 
other valuables belonging to the family, 
and there is fear of nothing but fire. 
Following the same idea, another house- 
holder has left a space large enough to 
conceal the family safe. While this has 
the advantage of being fireproof, it is 
more easily detected than when a smaller 
space is utilized. Either is preferable 
to leaving valuables strewn about the 
house at the mercy of a stray thief. G. S. 


# We had a pair of dainty china salt 
and pepper boxes given us. They were 
prettier and easier to keep clean than 
silver ones. But they had one grievous 
fault. After filling them one was very 
apt to give the cork in the bottom too 
hard a push and inside the box it would 
go. I thought of a remedy. I sewed 
a large, flat pearl button on the bot- 
tom of each cork, and we have had no 
trouble since. M. C. 


#T adopted this plan with my Swedish 
maid. Although I showed her how to 
make various dishes, I found that the 
first time I wanted her to make them 
alone she had invariably forgotten the 
recipe. I gave her a blank book and 
pencil, and as I showed her how to make 
a dish, I had her write the recipe in 
her own language in her book. It worked 
perfectly, and after that I had only to 
make a new dish once and she could 
follow her recipe after that without any 
trouble. When she had been with me 
a short time she had all of my favorite 
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recipes in Swedish, and seemed delighted 
to have a cook book which she could 
understand. A. H. 


@ The radiators in my bedrooms are 
placed under the windows, and I was 
greatly annoyed in the winter by having 
the white curtains become dingy in a 
very short time, making a sharp and 
untidy contrast to other curtains in the 
room. At last it occurred to me to lay 
over each radiator a board, sand-papered 
and stained the color of the wood-work. 
These boards now eatech, on the under 
side, the dust which the heat draws from 
the floor. A great deal of curtain wash- 
ing is saved, and incidentally the radiators 
become useful tables. C. 


© We had finished our guest room in 
lavender and green, and then hunted for 
a toilet set that would harmonize. The 
cheap china sets were all in wofully bad 
taste, and the only good sets that would 
match the rest of the room were at 
prices beyond our means. By chance 
we heard of a clear glass bowl and 
pitcher, and found they were not only 
reasonable in price, being cheaper than 
the eheapest plain white china ones, but 
also were particularly attractive because 
they reflect the colors of the room. Nat- 
urally, they ean be used with any color 
scheme, and with sparkling water in the 
pitcher, give an air of cleanliness and 
freshness not possible with any other 
material. For a few cents we picked 
up plain glass dishes for the soap and 
other washstand accessories. From our 


friends’ exclamations of delight and sur- 
prise at the novelty of the set we have 
concluded that this type of toilet ware is 
not well known as it should be. Perhaps 
the greatest advantage of all is the fact 
that any piece ean readily be duplicated 
at slight expense. Who has not known 
the distress of having one piece of a 
favorite set broken, and the utter futility 
of trying to get it replaced? B. A. 


#In a nursery which I saw recently 
the wide frieze which was of a Noah’s 
ark design, was put on directly above the 
mop-board instead of at the top of the 
room. With this arrangement the fig- 
ures were on a level with baby’s eyes, 
which added greatly to his enjoyment of 
them, and did not at all detract from the 
decorative effect. M. W. G. 

c7 The paper above the frieze 
should be darker in tone than the frieze 
itself. The Editor. 


# Lavender salts are used in our home 
to freshen the air of the living room 
where smoking is occasionally indulged 
in. Select a large mouthed bottle; a 
stick-eandy jar which will hold a quart 
is just the thing. In this place one 
pint of pure, not household, ammonia, 
add two ounces of oil of lavender, and 
then fill the bottle with carbonated am- 
monia blocks. When using shake the 
bottle, remove the stopper and leave for 
half an hour. The odor is peculiarly 
invigorating, and not at all overpowering 
if not too close a sniff of the jar be 
taken. L. H. L. 
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